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Preface 


Eleven of the chapters included in this volume are based on papers delivered 
at the conference titled ‘Framing the Dialogues: How to Read Openings and 
Closures in Plato’, held at the University of Cyprus in December 2015. Three of 
the essays were specifically written for this volume in order to add a broader 
and more coherent perspective to the complicated and multi-faceted issue of 
Platonic openings and closures. 

Greek personal names and names of places are latinised. Individual Greek 
words or phrases, as well as termini technici, are generally transliterated and 
italicised, unless the context makes the Greek form more appropriate. Abbre- 
viations of the names and works of ancient authors are cited according to the 
list in The Oxford Classical Dictionary. Journals are cited according to the ab- 
breviations in the American Journal of Archaeology. 

We would like to express our gratitude to the anonymous reader for his/her 
astute comments and constructive criticisms. Warm thanks are also due to the 
editors of Brill’s Plato Studies Series for their support and editorial advice. 
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Introduction 


Eleni Kaklamanou 


Where have you just come from, Socrates? No, don’t tell me. 


PLATO, Protagoras 309a 


It is well known that scrutiny of Plato’s first words begins with Proclus’ com- 
mentary on the Parmenides. Proclus asks how we, the readers of a Platonic 
dialogue, could or should treat the prooimia of the dialogues. Proclus supports 
the view that a reader should first understand the dialogue and then revisit 
the opening scene, aiming to understand how the philosophical content devel- 
oped in the main part of the dialogue sheds light on the prelude." It is thanks 
to Myles Burnyeat that Proclus’ approach to the Platonic prooimia became part 
of the contemporary discussion regarding the nature of Plato’s first words. As 
Burnyeat notes: 


So far from the opening scene telling you how to read the philosophy that 
follows, it is the philosophy that tells you how to read the opening scene. 
The opera explains the overture, not vice versa. Only when you know the 
opera, can you ‘read’ and really savour the overture. But the philosophical 
content of a Platonic dialogue, unlike its prologue, is not something you 
can take in at a glance, or even by one or two careful readings. It may re- 
quire years of philosophical training, experience, and study — as Proclus 
would most emphatically agree.? 


The question ‘What is a beginning?’ could, or should, be rephrased as fol- 
lows: ‘Is there a beginning at all? ‘What is a beginning of a story?” and “What 


1 Procl. In Prm. 658.33-659.23; cf. Remes in this volume. In the Phaedrus (266d7) Socrates 
defines mpoofuiov as TPATOV we Set Tod Aöyov A€yeoOaut öv doy}. In the Republic, mpoofuov is used 
three times: 2.357a1-2, 4.432e6-8, 7.531d7-8. In all three cases, it refers to what the interlocu- 
tors have previously said, a prelude to the real question that needs to be discussed. The word 
is also found in the Phaedo 6odz and the Timaeus 29d5. 

2 Bumyeat (1997) 4. 
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is a beginning of a plot?. We have to ask ourselves whether a piece of written 
work, such as a Platonic dialogue, actually begins with its very first words; or 
whether it commences with the beginning of the actual story; or whether its 
beginning coincides with the beginning of the plot, which is the succession 
of events that constitutes the narrative.? The true paradox with beginnings 
is that there are never true beginnings, as is noted by various authors in this 
volume, in view of the fact that the participants in a discussion carry their 
past with them, and the whole context is determined by preceding events or 
ideas, known to the reader. A beginning is the entrance into a new succession 
of events; the participants in a discussion bring something new, mark some 
kind of progress, and move towards an end. Every single beginning signals an 
ending, and the other way around. Still, an ending is not necessarily a closure. 
‘Our tale is now done’ says Antony Trollope at the beginning of the last chapter 
of the Warden, and signals the closure of the story. But there are endings that 
encourage and prompt us to revisit the text and attempt a new reading. Hence, 
they lead to a ‘new’ sequence of events in our minds. 

In Plato’s Theaetetus, the accidental meeting of two friends is marked by 
chance. Terpsion had been looking for Euclides in the Agora, an ‘intentional’ 
meeting has been postponed, as an arbitrary and unexpected factor plays a 
determining role: the encounter with the dying Theaetetus. The event breaks 
the circle of everyday life and triggers the discussion. Attention is focused on 
the present as the point where past and future meet, and is rife with the pos- 
sibility of a dialogue with both. Euclides recalls an encounter with Socrates 
a long time ago, and the latter’s meeting with the youth who was destined 
to become a great mathematician. The future signals Theaetetus’ death. Dra- 
matically speaking, the Euthyphro follows the Theaetetus, which is part of the 
set of dialogues that depict the events of Socrates’ trial and execution. At the 
very end of the long discussion on the nature and definition of knowledge, 
Socrates departs to answer charges at the porch of King Archon. We meet 
him again, in the Euthyphro, this time outside the King Archon’ porch waiting 
for his turn to be tried, and engaged in a discussion with Euthyphro on the 
nature of piety. 

Queries concerning Plato’s philosophical endeavour and literary devices 
arise almost immediately upon commencing to read a Platonic dialogue. 


3 Shklovsky underlines the difference separating the story from the plot. While the pattern 
of any story imitates the sorts of causal and temporal sequence of events found in real life, 
the plot transforms story into literary narrative ‘through the artistic process of re-arranging, 
re-representing and explicitly distorting familiar patterns so as to render them strange and 
wonderful’; see Liveley (2019) 113. 
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Readers encounter the text and the individual arguments not in isolation, 
or in abstract, but within a particular context, and through an encounter 
with a specific person or persons, at a historical time, and in a given place. 
As Scolnicov says: ‘a platonic dialogue is a real drama with developed char- 
acters, personality clashes, in most cases with an elaborated setting, even 
ostensibly dramatic date’. Yet, he argues: ‘Plato’s dialogues are not just drama 
engagös just as they are not plain philosophical treatises. Although his dia- 
logues deal with ideas directly, they are explored not ‘objectively’, but from 
the points of view of the characters involved in the conversation at each of 
its stages"“ 

Scholars acknowledge that the majority of the Platonic dialogues can be 
divided into two groups regarding their frames: direct and reported dialogues. 
In the direct dialogues, such as the Euthyphro, the Gorgias and the Laches, we 
are presented with a conversation between Socrates and an interlocutor (or a 
succession of interlocutors), without any mediating narrative voice. We, the 
readers, are in the position of the audience at a live performance: we see Soc- 
rates only as a character in the dialogue. In the case of the reported dialogues, 
the conversation is rendered by a narrator: either Socrates narrates an account 
of his actions, or a third party narrates an account of Socrates’ actions. For 
example, in the Charmides, the Lysis and the Republic, Socrates himself is the 
narrator, while in the Symposium and the Parmenides the narrators were not 
actually present at the original conversations. Notably, in the Parmenides the 
story of the encounter of the young Socrates with Parmenides and Zeno was 
once told by Pythodorus, an eyewitness of the conversation, to Antiphon, and 
by Antiphon to Cephalus of Clazomenae, who now tells us the story. In these 
dialogues, the ‘faithful’ narration of the dramatic action is entrusted to the 
memory of the tellers. Further, the narrator gives the reader additional infor- 
mation to use when reading the dialogue.® 

The everyday setting of the dialogues is predominant; accidental meetings 
are events that break the cycle of everyday life and trigger a discussion, as in 
the case of the Theaetetus.® The dialogic engagement, marked in the opening, 
does not occur exclusively within the sphere of philosophical discourse (e.g. 
Parmenides). Rather, the physical and cultural settings and contexts in which 
the discussion occurs are the settings and contexts of everyday life in Athens. 


4 Scolnicov (2016) 5. 

For the discursive form in Plato, see, among others, McCabe (2006). 

6 According to Trivigno (2011) 63: ‘By giving his dialogues an ordinary setting, Plato aims to get 
his audience to see the relevance of the philosophical conversation to their own ordinary 
lives, and thereby to show that philosophy is itself rooted in and tied to the ordinary’. 


ou 
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The Republic begins with Adeimantus’ group meeting Socrates and Glaucon on 
the road between Athens and Piraeus, and their subsequent visit to the house 
of Cephalus. In the Protagoras, Socrates accidentally meets an anonymous 
friend and recounts his encounter with the sophists at Callias’ house earlier 
on that day. The inner frame of the dialogue opens with Hippocrates banging 
loudly at Socrates’ door early in the morning and chatting with him while he 
is still in bed. In the Phaedrus, Socrates walks with Phaedrus outside the city 
walls, and Plato gives colourful descriptions of the scenery as the two interloc- 
utors take leisurely their stroll. 

The contrast between philosophical inquiry and the sophistic method and 
practice is a recurring theme that runs through a number of Platonic dia- 
logues. Socrates finds himself conversing with a sophist (e.g., Protagoras in 
the Protagoras, Hippias in the Hippias Major and Hippias Minor, Gorgias in 
the Gorgias, Thrasymachus in the Republic), or he discusses the views of the 
sophists, or a particular sophist (Protagoras in the Theaetetus), typically at 
the request of a third party. Often in the prologues, especially in the early 
dialogues, Plato portrays the typical, wealthy Athenian youth's craving for an 
education that would allow him to make his mark in Athenian civic life, and 
his belief that the most likely source for such an education was to be found 
in the sophists. 

Plato skillfully draws characters that intermingle and affect each other in ways 
that exemplify the philosophical themes of the dialogues (e.g. Phaedrus, Hippo- 
crates). The mundane, or not so mundane, concerns, troubles and anxieties of 
the characters shape the inner content of the dialogues; the Platonic prologues 
appear to provide the basis for the following investigations by drawing attention 
to particular problems and aporias without reference to which the discussions 
that follow can neither be fully understood, nor rendered fruitful. He masterfully 
knits together delicate wordplay with evocative imagery, literary allusion and 
poetical references. There is also irony, humour, playfulness and sarcasm. We 
come across openings with distinctive poetic elements, for example a poetic 
exchange in the Lysis, or the reference to the palinode in the Phaedrus. These 
elements often appear in the closing lines of the dialogues too, while several 
dialogues incorporate an erotic play into the introductory scenes, which runs 
through the whole of the dialogue. 

Open-ended-ness is a feature of most Platonic dialogues; we are always in- 
vited to see the conversation as incomplete, to revisit it, and to start philoso- 
phising for ourselves. This is more than obvious in the case of the Theaetetus 
and the Parmenides. The aporiai raised in the closing scenes are many and mul- 
tifaceted. As Fowler points out: ‘A work ... which leaves questions unanswered 
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will be “open” to different interpretations and may leave the reader feeling that 
where the work stops is not really The End”7 

The fourteen chapters of this volume focus on the nature, functions, roles, 
content, understanding and reception of the Platonic frames. There has been 
no attempt on the part of the editors at unification or an overall thematic ap- 
proach to the topic. The volume aims to walk hand in hand both with those 
who are encountering Plato for the first time and desire guidance as they be- 
gin the fascinating journey into the Platonic world, and also with those who 
are reading the dialogues for the second, third, or hundredth time. We believe 
that all of the essays help to unveil the richness, complexity and multifaceted 
nature of the Platonic frames, even though a number of unresolved issues and 
unexamined dialogues still remain. Nevertheless, we hope that this volume is 
a useful contribution to the discussion on Plato's frames and that it will serve 
as a new beginning, stimulating new questions and discussion on the topic. 

The volume opens with three chapters that look, each from a different per- 
spective, at the nature of the Platonic frames and the literary devices employed 
there. In ‘Where are You Going and Where Have You Come From? The Problem 
of Beginnings and Endings in Plato’, Stephen Halliwell provides a systematic 
reading of the Phaedrus and reveals the complexity and multifaced charac- 
ter of the Platonic openings and endings. Halliwell defends the view that the 
Platonic openings and endings intercede ‘between the contingency of life and 
philosophy’s quest for unity of meaning’ in ways which are resistant to ‘closed’ 
form. By understanding the complex relationship between discursive form and 
the activity of philosophy, at the end of the day, we, as Plato’s readers, are con- 
fronted with our own conception of, and relation to philosophy. 

In ‘Frame and Frame-Breaking in Plato’s Dialogues’, Margalit Finkelberg 
focusses on the narratological concept of metalepsis, or framing breaking, 
‘a narratological concept relating to the literary strategy of transgressing the 
boundaries between different levels of narrative’. The term metalepsis was 
coined by Gérard Genette in the fifth chapter of his Discours du récit (1972). 
Finkelberg examines different cases of it in several dialogues and argues that 
in the Platonic corpus we mostly come across the so-called ‘rhetorical type’ of 
metalepsis, namely the case in which we are transferred to a different narrative 
level, but the flow of the narrative is resumed without any delay. Hence, meta- 
lepsis in the Platonic dialogues overcomes and ‘breaks the boundary between 
the narrative frame and the framed story, leaving the overall fictional edifice 
intact’. 


7 Fowler (1989) 79. 
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In ‘Paradoxical Proems: On the Relationship Between dmyyats and pipnots 
in Plato’s Dialogues’, Carlotta Capuccino argues that far from being merely 
the fine creations of a great writer, Platonic openings and introductory scenes 
are much more nuanced and significant. They contain a crafty allusion to the 
meaning of Plato’s dialectical writing and his authorial anonymity. There is 
a particular group of six dialogues (Protagoras, Euthydemus, Phaedo, Sympo- 
sium, Parmenides and Theaetetus) with both an outer and an inner frame. This 
is paradoxical, according to the author, because the outer frame is set in a place 
and at a time other than the place and time the actual dialogue took place. Fur- 
ther, it often takes place between different interlocutors, as is the case in the 
Theaetetus. These skillfully constructed paradoxical proems contain allusions 
to Plato’s view on what is the desirable style, between öulyyoıç and pipyots, for 
good philosophical writing. 

The three subsequent chapters are concerned with the so-called Socratic 
dialogues. Starting with Charmides, Luc Brisson in ‘The prologue of the Char- 
mides’, examines one of the most beautiful Platonic prologues, which shows, 
probably more than any other, the mastery of Plato both as a philosopher 
and a writer. Brisson delivers a close reading of the prologue (153a-158e) in 
order to show that the central theme of the dialogue, ‘care of the soul lead- 
ing to cwepoctvwy, understood as mastery on every level, including sexual’ is 
announced there. 

Along the same lines, in ‘Elenctic Aporia and Performative Euporia: Literary 
Form and Philosophical Message’, Michael Erler addresses the question of the 
relation between argument and form in Platonic dialogues, especially in the 
aporetic dialogues, such as the Euthyphro and Protagoras. He claims that it is 
not possible to separate Plato the philosopher from Plato the author. An ap- 
preciation of both aspects provides us the keys to unlock a Platonic dialogue. 
The frames, the historical settings, the fictive chronology, the performance of 
the characters, often provide the signs or information needed for a better un- 
derstanding of the conversation between Socrates and his interlocutors. Erler 
argues that a close reading of the endings of the dialogues unfolds Plato’s 
strategy: he offers certain cues to the readers that prove useful to continue the 
philosophical inquiry. The author suggests that dialogues like the Euthyphro 
do end, but do not conclude; their endings open up and reveal a variety of 
perspectives. It is worth reading the aporetic dialogues again and again recon- 
sidering the themes discussed, since aporia plays a positive role in the inquiry. 

In ‘Leisure, Philosophy and Teaching in the Protagoras’, Maria Pavlou revis- 
its and offers a fresh reading of the well-commented upon opening scene of 
the Protagoras, both the outer and the inner frame, with focus on the notion of 
‘leisure’ (cyoAy) and its role in philosophy and teaching. This reading reminds 
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us of the famous digression in the Theaetetus, and the role and significance of 
leisure in teaching philosophy and in living a philosophical life. Pavlou argues 
that although the binary opposition between cyoAy and a&cyoAta is not explicit- 
ly thematised in the Protagoras, it runs through it as an undercurrent, and it is 
actualised in the figures of Socrates, a practitioner of philosophy, and Protago- 
ras, a sophist. Both the inner and the outer frames, as the author argues, ‘pro- 
voke reflection and are essential to a better understanding, if not of the philo- 
sophical subject of virtue, then of the importance of “slowness” in philosophy’. 

Chapter 7 is a contribution on the Republic. Panagiotis Thanassas in ‘Justice 
as Happiness: Republic and its Proems, a title with specific connotations, opens 
his discussion with the diametrically different readings of the role of Platonic 
prologues by M. Burnyeat (1997) and Th. Ebert (2002). In contrast to Burnyeat’s 
well known reading, Ebert argues in favour of the view that no feature of the 
famous opening scene of the Republic could, or should, be explained by a later 
passage. Thanassas asserts that both interpretive strategies represent two dia- 
metrically opposed misconceptions of the hermeneutic relationship between 
parts and whole. Hence, in order to understand the multiple and multifaceted 
beginnings in the Republic, we should consider the relation between a dialogue 
and its proem as a relationship between whole and part. Following a thorough 
analysis of the first scene, the first book, and the first part, he concludes that 
‘the aim of the Republic is not the construction of a political program (albeit 
utopian) or of an ideal political organisation, its topic, as clearly shown in the 
proem, is justice in the soul as the harmonisation of our internal contradictions 
in a way that allows us to achieve the highest good — individual happiness’. 

The subsequent two chapters are concerned with Plato’s erotic dialogues. 
Andrea Capra’s chapter ‘Eros from Plato to comedy. The Lysis and the early 
reception of Plato’s beginnings’ is a fascinating journey into the world of Pla- 
to’s erotic dialogues: Lysis, Phaedrus and the Symposium. The proximity of the 
dialogues and their great debt to the poetic tradition is noticeably reflected as 
early as the fourth century B.c. in Alexis’ Phaedrus, where the author makes 
a playful allusion to Plato’s homonymous dialogue while, at the same time, 
we can trace elements and features found in the Symposium. Further, Capra 
argues that Alexis’ Phaedrus draws upon and echoes the beginning of the Lysis. 
Therefore, it is not unreasonable to claim that it is most likely the first example 
in the history of the literary reception of Plato’s openings. 

In ‘Eros in the Platonic Frame’, Kathryn Morgan examines manifestations 
of Athenian erotic culture in the beginnings of a series of dialogues, especially 
the Lysis, Charmides, Symposium and Phaedrus, in order to show that desire is 
the context of the philosophical inquiry. The opening scenes reflect the mul- 
tiple role of Socrates as a lover and an object of love, but also as an educator 
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and an intellectual facilitator. Erotic role-playing or flirtation, which we find at 
the beginnings of these dialogues, allows Socrates to consider and reflect upon 
‘uncomfortable’ truths, and, at the end of the day, flirt with philosophy. 

In ‘ “Were You There Yourself?” The “Dialectics of The Body” in Plato’s Phae- 
do’, Zacharoula Petraki offers a new reading of one of the most well-known 
and discussed frames in the Platonic corpus. She suggests that the opening 
narrative frame of the Phaedo celebrates the triumph of the eternal philosoph- 
ical discourse over the particular and perishable human body, and its ending 
imagines Socrates as overcoming the limitations of bodily form. 

In ‘The Necessity of Writing: The Introduction of Plato’s Theaetetus’, Antonis 
Tsakmakis revisits one of the most discussed Platonic frames, the beginning 
of the Theaetetus. He draws upon both the outer and inner frames in order 
to prove the inextricable link between the prologue and the main part of the 
dialogue. The issue of philosophy and teaching is at the heart of the discus- 
sion. Of great significance for the author is the aporetic nature of the dialogue, 
in contrast to the other dialogues of the same period. The main argument is 
that the Theaetetus is, rather, concerned with the dialectical method, and the 
exercise of philosophy than with the philosophical content itself. Plato’s inter- 
locutors and audience are part of an education process. As the author says ‘the 
text constructs an ideal reader and an ideal setting for its intended (original) 
reception. This reader is familiar with Plato’s life, work and thought, aware of 
the requirements of the study of philosophy, and willing to follow this path’. 

In ‘Chance Encounters and Abrupt Endings: On the Preludes and Closures 
of Plato’s Third Thrasyllan Tetralogy’, Spyridon Rangos addresses the question 
of the unity of the third Thrasyllan tetralogy (Symposium, Phaedrus, Phile- 
bus and Parmenides) and attempts to understand the relations between the 
preludes and the philosophical views contained in the main parts. Although 
the four dialogues are, at first sight, very different, the author shows that their 
openings and endings, if seen only in the light of the main philosophical dis- 
cussions, narrate and celebrate the story and life of Socrates the philosopher, 
who, during his entire life, was preoccupied with the same issues ‘about the 
essential gist of ever-changing reality’. This Socrates, Rangos concludes, ‘may 
well have been Plato’. 

Along the same lines, David Horan in ‘The Introduction of Plato’s Par- 
menides: What Does it introduce and to Whom?’ concentrates on the Par- 
menides and addresses a series of questions on the content, role and signifi- 
cance of the prologue, which is elaborately embedded in the main dialogue. 
The prologue has a crucial part to play in unveiling the ways in which the reader 
of the dialogue should engage with the other parts. Two of the main concerns 
are Plato’s intended audience and what he wished to communicate to them. As 
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elsewhere, Parmenides’ prologue is another intriguing and fascinating way for 
Plato to prepare his readers for the exercise and practice of philosophy. 

The volume reaches an end (but not a closure) with a chapter that revis- 
its what had first initiated the discussion of Plato’s openings: Proclus’ herme- 
neutic attitudes towards prooimia. In “The Prooimion and the Skopos: Proclus’ 
Commentary of the Alcibiades 1’, Pauliina Remes focusses on the Neoplatonic 
attitude towards prooimia with special attention to skopos, as the understand- 
ing of a preamble is tied to the interpretation of the overall theme or goal of 
the dialogue. A skopos governs the totality of the dialogue and not merely a 
part thereof. Proclus insists on the organic unity of the dialogue, reminiscent 
of the Platonic Phaedrus (264c). Further, Remes examines Proclus’ interpreta- 
tion of the preamble of the Alcibiades 1. Although not the longest or the most 
interesting of Plato’s preambles, the skopos of this dialogue is established in 
the very first sentences of the commentary: the subject is self-knowledge. 

One of the main strands of this volume is the admission that the openings 
and endings of the dialogues are part of the project that the author and phi- 
losopher Plato regards as philosophy. It is our hope that the fourteen essays 
presented here offer some insight and contribute to the deeper and broader 
understanding of the nature and role of Platonic frames, stimulating new dis- 
cussions and questions on the matter. Let me close this short introduction with 
a succinct quotation from John Dillon, which encapsulates this approach: ‘the 
platonic dialogue, after all, is designed to advance philosophical positions 
aporetically and philosophically, not dogmatically. If we derive doctrines from 
them it is, so to speak, at our own risk’.8 
8 Dillon (2019) 7. Sincere thanks to the participants and the audience at the conference ‘Fram- 

ing the Dialogues: How to Read Openings and Closures in Plato’, held at the University of 


Cyprus in December 2015. I would like also to thank Peter Larsen and Antonis Petrides for 
their insightful comments on the nature of Plato’s prologues. 
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CHAPTER 1 


‘Where Are You Going and Where Have You 


Come From?’ 
The Problem of Beginnings and Endings in Plato 


Stephen Halliwell 


o pire Batdpe, mot dy xol zrö0ev, (My dear Phaedrus, where are you going and 
where have you come from?”) The first words of Plato’s Phaedrus blur their own 
status as a beginning by conjuring up the idea of something that has preceded 
them, the idea of a life that has to be imagined as, in a certain sense, existing 
prior to and ‘outside’ the text. They are also both superficially simple — a ques- 
tion, at first glance, that anyone might ask anyone else in a chance encoun- 
ter — and yet charged with potential philosophical significance: symbolic, we 
could say, of a concern with the ‘direction’ of a life. First appearances may, in 
fact, be partly deceptive. There is some reason to suppose that Socrates’ double 
question was not a common one in ordinary speech, as opposed to a combi- 
nation of interrogatives which were separately commonplace. As it happens, 
the double question appears in only six other places in surviving Greek: once 
in Plato’s own Lysis, where Hippothales asks Socrates the same question (is 
the young man teasingly adopting a quasi-Socratic manner?); once in an early- 
imperial epigram by Ammianus which sarcastically treats the question as part 
of a repertoire of philosophical speech mannerisms; once in a quasi-Platonic 
introductory narrative in pseudo-Lucian; once in a section of Heliodorus’ 
Aethiopica which quite explicitly alludes to the Phaedrus; once in a question 
put to Diogenes the Cynic by an acquaintance; and once in Simplicius, merely 
as an example of a composite utterance but in a context where all the exam- 
ples are philosophically coloured.! Not only, then, is every known occurrence 


1 See Pl. Lys. 203a-b, Ammian. Anth. Pal. x1 157, ps.-Lucian, Dem. Enc. 1 (notice the Phaedrus-like 
features of a midday setting and Thersagoras’ need for a perambulation, mepinatoc, as well 
as the fact that he is carrying round a copy of his latest poem), Heliod. Aeth. 2.21.5 (spoken 
by Calasiris: see Hunter [2012] 13-14 on the passage’s clear echoes of Plato), Diog. Laert. 6.59, 
Simpl. Jn Cat. p. 43.1 CAG vr. On the philosophical symbolism of Socrates’ opening question 
at Phdr. 2272, cf. Yunis (zon) 85-86; de Sanctis (2016) 124-127, but none of the commenta- 
tors cites all the later passages collected above. On the rhythm of the question, see Capra 
in this volume. Note that Hermias’ commentary In Phdr. 14.14—15.2 (Lucarini-Moreschini) 
offers two different readings of Socrates’ opening question: one, a far-fetched reference to 
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of the double question linked to philosophical speech; almost all the attested 
uses have some sort of connection to Plato. There is evidence here that some 
ancient readers of the Phaedrus perceived its opening as employing subtle art- 
istry to strike a philosophically resonant note. 

Every complete piece of discourse (every logos) has, of logical necessity, a 
beginning and an end: they are the verbal boundaries of its identity. But the 
beginnings and endings of /ogoi have a more extended sense which can rarely 
be defined with precision (after all, where does a beginning itself end? and 
where does the ending begin?) but which may nonetheless be important in 
the functional economy of the discourse. In this extended, more functional 
sense, beginnings and endings may be marked or unmarked to various degrees 
and in various ways. They may conspicuously draw attention to themselves or, 
at the other extreme, be purposely self-effacing; or even, as with the Phaedrus 
itself on the reading proposed above, manage to do both these things simulta- 
neously. We know that in Greek culture there was a long pre-platonic tradition 
of self-consciousness about this aspect of discursive form. Odysseus’ question 
at the start of his long Phaeacian narrative is already emblematic in this re- 
spect: Tİ TPÖTöv tot Eretro, tld’ Dordirtov xataAeEw; (‘what then should I recount 
first, what last?’, Od. 9.14).2 Fifth-century rhetoricians theorised such matters, 
a point to which I shall be returning in connection with Plato’s Phaedrus. And 
we recall the debate about tragic prologues between Aeschylus and Euripides 
in Aristophanes’ Frogs (1119-1247). Any question we pose about the nature or 
function of a beginning or ending must, in part, be a question of discursive 
form, the form or structure of a logos, though it will almost inevitably be a 
question about other things as well. For readers of Plato, beginnings and end- 
ings provide one instructive way of addressing issues of discursive form more 
generally. But we should not deceive ourselves into believing that beginnings 
and endings can in themselves tell or show us how we ought to read Plato’s 
works. Nothing, in fact, can do that. 

The discursive form of Plato’s dialogues cannot be separated from their 
mimetic status, the fact that they dramatise and narrate imagined worlds: for the 
most part, a historically recognisable world, though sometimes one that takes 
us, by sharp contrast, to the furthest reaches of a philosophically speculative 
imagination. The mimetic status of the dialogues means that their discursive 
form can always be viewed on two levels: that of a verbal artefact, and that of 


the instability of sensory beauty, the other a more reasonable inference of Socratic concern 
for the state of Phaedrus” life. Finally, various scholars hear an echo of the Homeric formula 
tig 260ev etc övöpöv, (‘what man are you and where are you from?” at the start of Phdr. 

2 See Hunter (2014). 
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an imaginative representation. On the first level, we can ask questions about, 
for example, narratological technique, style, register, and generic affiliations. 
But on the second level, the beginnings and endings of the dialogues are also 
always features of the process by which the representation of a human scene 
is embodied in language. 

My central purpose in this chapter is to contend that we cannot derive from 
Plato’s work, in terms of either theory or practice, a set of definitive principles 
of discursive form.’ 1 shall do so primarily by formulating a double thesis in 
relation to the Phaedrus, a dialogue especially pertinent to the subject of this 
book in that it contains a series of paradigms — some theorised, some enacted 
(and some both of these at the same time) — for the beginnings and endings of 
logoi. I wish to argue that the beginnings and endings of Plato’s own dialogues 
manifest a complexity which exceeds Socrates’ theorisation of discursive form 
in the Phaedrus, but also that this theorisation itself, when read with full sen- 
sitivity to the dynamics of the dialogue as a whole, does not yield an unam- 
biguous account of where a good logos should begin or end. It is, I believe, a 
revealing Platonic (though not Socratic) irony that there is no straightforward 
way of reading the dialogues’ own beginnings and endings — including those 
of the Phaedrus itself — on the basis of the most prominent treatment of dis- 
cursive form to be found inside Plato’s own writings. That irony is related to, 
and magnified by, the familiar fact that the very dialogue which has most to 
say about unity of discursive form is one whose own unity has proved to be an 
exceptionally controversial topic.* 

Most of what I have to say in this chapter will be directly concerned, then, 
with various passages in the Phaedrus itself. But my treatment of this work 
needs to be understood within a broader framework which calls for prelimi- 
nary statement. The beginnings and endings of Platonic dialogues are bound- 
aries between what might be called (in the narratological jargon) intradiegetic 
and extradiegetic dimensions of the works: between, that is — as we saw in my 
(deceptively simple) opening example from the Phaedrus — the scenario and 
discourse that unfold ‘inside’ a dialogue, and the evocation of a world projected 
‘outside’ the work. Plato’s handling of these boundaries can be thought of as a 
series of depictions of ways in which philosophy — overwhelmingly, of course, 
a Socratic style of philosophy — can find a place in, or at any rate impinge on, 
the lives of individuals and groups. In very general but nonetheless important 
terms, I see the beginnings and endings of the dialogues as dramatising the 


3 For some subtle thoughts on various aspects of discursive form in Plato, see McCabe (2006). 
4 Rutherford (1995) 260-267 offers a shrewd analysis of approaches to the unity of Phaedrus; for 
the continuing debate, see Werner (2012) 236-258, with references to earlier contributions. 
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relationship between the contingency of life and the (hoped for) determinacy 
of philosophy. To put the point more pithily, if one asks in a Socratic spirit 
where a philosophical dialogue should begin and end, the respective answers 
must be ‘anywhere’ and ‘nowhere’. And if that is right, then there can be no 
fixed or definitive principles of discursive form, only an ongoing, open-ended 
possibility of making a fresh start at philosophising and a commitment to con- 
tinue the process until death itself intervenes — and perhaps even beyond that 
point, depending on how literally one takes some of Socrates’ speculations 
about the afterlife. 

These claims are borne out by some of the salient features and motifs that 
we find at the beginnings and ends of Platonic dialogues. Most obviously, it is 
significant that almost half the undisputedly authentic dialogues begin, like 
the Phaedrus, with a chance encounter, an encounter that is then turned, often 
but not always by Socrates’ own manipulation of circumstances, into an op- 
portunity for reflective enquiry of a kind which soon throws up philosophical 
concerns. This can take place in either dramatic form, as with e.g. Euthyphro 
or Jon, or in narrative, as with Charmides, Lysis, or the Republic, and in either 
a framing conversation, as with Parmenides, or in an inset scene, as with Eu- 
clides’ reconstructed dialogue in Theaetetus. This last case, when one puts the 
framing conversation together with the remembered scene, is one of the most 
powerful of all Platonic beginnings, since it invites readers, as I have argued 
elsewhere, to imagine a fateful synchrony - the death of Theaetetus taking 
place, offstage so to speak, during the actual recitation of Euclides’ dialogue of 
Socrates’ encounter with young Theaetetus.® 

Among writers of Socratic dialogues, chance encounters were not unique to 
Plato. We can see, for instance, that Aeschines of Sphettus may have favoured 
such openings, to judge at any rate by his Alcibiades and Miltiades: the for- 
mer started with Socrates and others sitting in conversation in the Lyceum, the 
latter (in a manner somewhat reminiscent of Plato’s Republic) with the great 
Panathenaea as the temporal setting (which it is also in the inset of Plato’s Par- 
menides and in Xenophon’s Symposium) and a conversation underway in the 
agora (with Euripides, incidentally, in the company of Socrates), in both cases 
using the arrival of a new character as a prompt for the conversation to follow.” 


5, At the start of Phaedrus Socrates himself does not indicate where he has been (though he is 
outside his normal haunts, 230c-d) or where he is going, but, once given the opportunity to 
pursue a discussion of logoi with Phaedrus, conceives a strong desire to follow the latter as far 
as is necessary to investigate what matters to him (227d, 230d-e). 

6 See Halliwell (2009) 15-17. 

7 Aeschin. Socr. SSR vi A 43 and 76. 
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We cannot be sure just how far Aeschines elaborated the circumstantial details 
of such openings; the cases cited above do, however, create some suspicion 
that he employed the device in a rather cursory form. But even given the lim- 
itations of our evidence, we can be virtually certain that no other writer of So- 
cratic dialogues, Aeschines included, lavished as much care as Plato often did 
on giving real force to the circumstantial contingency in which philosophical 
conversations can arise. Certainly, let me just add, Xenophon did not: he is at- 
tracted to first-person authorial incipits of a kind which are anathema to Plato. 

Related to the depiction of chance encounters is a repertoire of Platonic 
techniques, both dramatic and narrative, for cutting into an ongoing scene. 
These are techniques, it is worth mentioning, whose broad affinities are with 
comic drama. The openings of Aristophanes’ surviving plays readily make use 
of, for instance, someone impatiently awaiting the belated start of a meeting 
(Acharnians, Lysistrata), a character's episode of insomnia (Clouds, where the 
presence of one character awake and one asleep might remind one obliquely of 
Plato’s Crito), or characters in mid-journey (Birds, Thesmophoriazusae, Frogs); 
a contrast with the typically formal prologue-type openings of most tragedies 
does not need to be dwelt on. The frame dialogue of the Symposium actual- 
ly begins in mid-conversation (between Apollodorus and his interlocutors), a 
technique easily paralleled at the beginning of comedies (Aristophanes’ Frogs 
and Menanders Dyscolus are two obvious instances, though in the latter case 
after a separate formal prologue) or at the start of individual comic scenes. 
As for the work’s inset or embedded narrative, though it supposedly recounts 
a story ‘from the beginning’ (££ dpyijs, Symp. 174a), that beginning is itself off 
centre, so to speak. It starts from a chance encounter in the street between 
Aristodemus and Socrates (an encounter which Socrates, not without embar- 
rassment to his friend, turns into a new improvised piece of action), since it 
was only from that juncture that Aristodemus was subsequently in a position 
to supply his first-hand account.® 

The Symposium illustrates a further and related point. It is a corollary of the 
contingent circumstances at the start of many dialogues that there is a gener- 
al avoidance of what can be called event-frames, that is types of event which 
bring with them their own protocols or expectations of beginning and ending. 
In the Symposium, the party at Agathon’s house could in principle have provid- 
ed such an event-frame for the inset narrative, by running from the arrival to 
the departure of the guests: this is precisely how Xenophon sets up the party 


8 Different examples of dialogues which start ‘in medias res’, cutting into an ongoing event, are 
Laches and Cratylus. 
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as an event-frame in his own Symposium. But Plato’s work flagrantly eschews 
this neat option, and in the process orientates its narrative perspective more 
subtly by cutting across the boundaries of the event. This angled perspective 
makes Socrates arrive late (as he does also, though without explanation, in the 
different circumstances of the Gorgias) — but not casually late, since the delay 
results, of course, from a piece of bizarre but highly significant behaviour, his 
‘doorway trance’. And in the closing section, it both creates a sense that the 
party does not so much finish as fade out untidily, and allows the narrative to 
spill over the party frame into a new day and a statement of Socrates’ return to 
the Lyceum, with all that this implies about the continuation of his daily hab- 
its. In retrospect, the dialogue’s own lack of tidily bounded form mirrors the 
implication that no event or its ‘timetable’ is important enough to constrain 
the demands of Socrates’ philosophical life. 

Strikingly, the two dialogues which come closest to employing chronologi- 
cal event-frames are both related to the end of Socrates’ life. The first is Crito’s 
dramatisation of Socrates’ penultimate day in prison, though here too there is 
an avoidance of neat balance: the beginning blurs the intradiegetic/extradi- 
egetic boundary in a unique (and moving) manner with the analepsis of Cri- 
to’s arrival before dawn, while Socrates is still asleep, and the ending is not 
that of the day itself but, on the contrary, the rather abrupt and peremptory 
halt which is produced by Socrates’ uncharacteristic announcement that he is 
not prepared even to listen to any further objections to the imperatives of his 
own inner voice (here impersonating the laws of the city). More decisive as a 
temporal event-frame is, of course, Socrates’ final day in the Phaedo. But the 
sharply defined trajectory from his friends’ early morning arrival to the closure 
of death itself is, of necessity, unique and unrepeatable. 

One might note here that the use of even an ordinary day as the timeframe 
for a dialogue would have been a readily available option for the author of a So- 
cratic dialogue. But the one case where Plato shows awareness of this option, 
in the Lysis, actually serves to foreground his tendency to avoid strong final 
resolution. When the slave paidagogoi arrive to take home Lysis and Menexe- 
nus, the result is not neat closure but a scene of rowdy confrontation (2234). So 
the day’s ‘natural’ end interferes awkwardly with the state of the argument, the 
breakup of the conversation is unsatisfactory all-round, and we are left with 
Socratic aporia as well as a slightly enigmatic hint of an aborted desire to start 
a separate conversation with an unnamed person. A state(ment) of aporia is, 
it goes without saying, the most common way in which closure is avoided or 
thwarted at the ends of dialogues, but this motif, like everything in Plato’s rep- 
ertoire, comes with several variants: it can, among other things, be combined 
with a gesture of deferral (whether on someone else’s part, e.g. Euthyphro’s, or 
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sometimes on Socrates’ part, as in Protagoras, Cratylus or Philebus); it can be 
accompanied by an arrangement for a further meeting, as in Laches (‘tomor- 
row’, 201¢); or it can be left suspended in some other way, as a mark of incom- 
pleteness (as in Meno or Theaetetus). 

These cursory references are meant to lend just basic support to the thesis 
that an aversion to strong closure at the ends of the dialogues complements a 
Platonic penchant for contingent beginnings. That is not, for sure, the whole 
story. There are also dialogues which begin with dialectical immediacy (as 
with Meno, Philebus and Laws, or, somewhat differently, given their positions 
in a connected trilogy, Sophist and Politicus), as well as those which do end 
with some degree of argumentative closure (Sophist, Politicus and Parmenides 
are all important in this respect), or, equally, those which end with a kind of 
silence (including Gorgias and Republic, where grand mythical vistas are left 
unanswered within the human conversation itself). But despite those qualifi- 
cations, it remains the case that the majority of Plato’s dialogues deliberately 
avoid closed form.? 

One helpful way of throwing that claim into relief is to observe that Pla- 
tonic dialogues generally fail to conform to the ‘logic’ of tightly bounded form 
codified by Aristotle’s famous rubric of ‘beginning, middle, and end’ in the Po- 
etics.10 In one respect, to which I shall return, that claim may seem somewhat 
ironic when one considers that the Aristotelian rubric may itself have been 
influenced by passages in Plato’s Phaedrus which are usually thought to con- 
tain an authentically Platonic theory of unified discursive form. Be that influ- 
ence as it may, the priorities built into Aristotle’s formula are very different 
from those of Plato’s writerly practices. Aristotle’s attempt to reduce the idea 
of dramatic/narrative unity to a statement of causal-cum-logical stringency 
is not unproblematic in its own terms.!! But what matters for my purposes is 
that the Poetics’ ‘beginning, middle, end’ formula evidently seeks to minimise 
the ‘before’ and ‘after’ of a dramatic or narrative structure, whereas Platonic 
dialogues, as I have been illustrating, have their own reasons for often doing 
something rather different from that. 

With those preliminary remarks in place, I want to concentrate for the re- 
mainder of my chapter on the Phaedrus. As indicated near the outset of this 
chapter, the Phaedrus represents a special challenge for any interpretation of 
openings and endings in Plato. It is the only dialogue in which questions of 


9 Cf. Clay (2000) 165-176, though some of his claims require adjustment. 

ıo For the double occurrence of the rubric, with its contexts, see Poet. 7.1450b21-51a6, 
23.1459a17-24. 

ıı Hallivvell (2013) contains some further thoughts on this issue. 
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discursive form and unity, including the function of beginnings and endings, 
provide part of the work’s own theoretical subject-matter. In addition, the 
embedding within the dialogue of three complete set-piece /ogoi on related 
themes makes it possible to compare their own structures, by a kind of recur- 
sive process, with the tenets and prescriptions which emerge from Socrates’ 
and Phaedrus’ explicit discussions of discursive form. Finally, we can, so to 
speak, ‘test’ the dialogue itself against the views on, and models of, discursive 
form which it contains. 

Such matters need to be approached open-mindedly. Yet since at least Pro- 
clus it has been conventional, at any rate for those who read the dialogues doc- 
trinally, to presuppose that we can extract from the Phaedrus a set of principles 
of discursive form which must mirror Plato’s own practice. Proclus himself 
uses the Phaedrus in this way in his commentaries on both the Republic and 
the Parmenides: in the former, he makes it one of his canonical hermeneutic 
aims to show how the work’s doctrinal consistency matches the Phaedrus’ com- 
parison of unified discourse to the organic structure of an animal’s body, and 
in the commentary on Parmenides he refers to the same passage of Phaedrus 
to reinforce his specific claim that the dialogues’ beginnings (which he calls 
Tpooikto, a term we will meet in the Phaedrus itself) make an integral contribu- 
tion to their unity, since they contain symbolic signals of the works’ doctrinal 
themes.” 

From one point of view, the rationale for seeking consistency between the 
theory and practice of discursive form in the Phaedrus looks inescapable. After 
all, Socrates introduces his organic model as part of an attempt to establish 
principles for all good writing (what he calls at 258d, with a comprehensive 
formulation, 6 Tpörroç Tod xo2Qç Te Kat ki) ypdpety, ‘the manner of writing well 
or badly’), a point he underscores by stressing the applicability of the ques- 
tion to written works both public and private, in verse or in prose. Nor does 
his underlying concern with rhetoric deflect him from this attempt: at 261a he 
explicitly extends the concept of rhetoric, ‘rhetoric in its entirety’ (to pev SAov 
1 eytopua), beyond forensic and political speech-making to cover private con- 
versations, and therefore by implication his own discussion with Phaedrus. So 
Socrates’ formal principles necessarily constitute a self-inclusive component 
of the dialogue in which they occur. But once we start to read more closely, 


ız Procl. In R. 1.6.24-1.7.1, In Prm. 659.12-18; cf. Radke (2006) 151-154, in the context of a reac- 
tionary attempt to justify a neoplatonic hermeneutics. Burnyeat (1997) takes his cue 
from Proclus in developing his own stimulating thoughts on Platonic openings, though 
I find his treatment of details strained in several places. Capuccino (2014) 10-23 surveys 
approaches to Platonic openings from Proclus to recent scholarship. 
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things start to look less transparent. In order to pursue this point, I shall com- 
ment selectively on each of the Phaedrus’ three embedded /ogoi in turn. 

The speech of Lysias is criticised by Socrates for having in some sense begun 
with what should have been its ending (amo reXevriiç) and having then ‘swum 
backwards upstream’ (££ bntiag dvdrodw Stavetv, 264a). The speaker, he sug- 
gests, failed to begin from a knowledge-based definition of his subject arrived 
at on the basis of a systematic process of conceptual division (656 ömpficöot, 
263b), and failed therefore to make the whole speech a structured following- 
through (covroğduevoç ... Öterepdvoro) from its starting-point (263e). But if 
we test this complaint for ourselves, as critical readers can be expected to, we 
might want partially to defend Lysias’ speech by pointing out that it displays 
a type of opening used by Plato himself, as already mentioned, in a number 
of dialogues: one in which a slight element of analepsis creates the drama- 
tic impression that we are cutting into an ongoing flow of conversation. An 
exercise in private advice-giving is indeed what we are dealing with in this 
instance, despite the (supposedly) Lysianic authorship, rather than a purported 
specimen of a standard rhetorical genre such as the bouleutic oratory to which 
Socrates’ own first speech will make more obvious gestures. This is a matter of 
something more like a Bakhtinian ‘speech-genre’, if a calculatedly paradoxical 
example of one, than a piece of formal oratory, and this feature is pointedly 
reflected in the open-endedness of its start and its conclusion.!4 

It is also far from clear what Socrates means by saying that the speech ‘swims 
backwards; since its opening functions as the announcement of a thesis for 
which the speaker then attempts to supply supporting reasons, whether or not 
good ones. What is more, Plato’s dialogues themselves, including the Phaedrus, 
rarely if ever start from an explicit definition of a key concept, let alone one 
already arrived at by a diairetic method: on the contrary, many of them create 
their forward momentum by identifying the lack of such a definition and then 
going in search of it, often of course without determinate results. And we can 
add a matching point about the end of Lysias’ speech, even though Socrates 
himself does not comment on this. The speech concludes not with definitive 
resolution but with anticipation of the possibility of further discussion, and 


ı3 One might specifically recall the way in which Philebus begins with the summary of a 
preceding discussion (11a-c): is that too not swimming back upstream? 

ıq Lysias’ speech will of course be covered retrospectively by Socrates’ idea of ‘rhetoric 
as a whole’ both public and private, at 261a; cf. my text above. For speech-genres, see 
Bakhtin (1986) 60-102. Advice-seeking and advice-giving are speech-genres which leave 
their traces in some Platonic dialogues themselves, not least Laches; cf. also the pseudo- 
Platonic Theages. 
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discussion in the form of question-and-answer (234c): not entirely different, 
then, from the endings of several Platonic dialogues.5 Ironically, the Lysias of 
this speech appears to share with much of Plato’s own work a deliberate avoid- 
ance of closed form at both the start and end of his discourse. 

When we come to Socrates’ first speech, we face an immediate question 
about exactly how to define its beginning. We might even say that it begins 
in three stages (237a-c), whose enunciative sequence of invocation, narrative 
statement, and direct speech happens to conform to the same pattern as the 
start of both the Iliad and Odyssey: first, that is, an invocation to the Muses; 
second, a short narrative prelude in a seemingly naive story-telling style (jv 
ottw 57 mais, ‘there was once a boy ...’ — another instance of a speech-genre, 
this one the colloquial anecdote)!® which nonetheless complicates the nature 
of the speech that follows by ascribing it to a disingenuous lover (aivAog); and, 
finally, the actual words of the (non-)lover, who himself begins with a self- 
reflexive statement about how to begin a deliberative discourse, namely with 
a knowledge-based definition — a statement almost comically preposterous, 
one might think, as a strategy of sexual seduction, but one which, as the partial 
parallel supplied by the start of Agathon’s speech in the Symposium helps to 
suggest, has a certain kind of rhetorical showiness to it.” The speaker5 state- 
ment of method corresponds to the principle later articulated by Socrates in 
his own voice when criticising, as we have already seen, the opening of Lysias’ 
speech (263d-4a). But that only adds a further layer of irony to the construction 
of the speech: the wily, disingenuous lover ostensibly knows in advance the 
key philosophical principle of discursive form that Socrates will subsequent- 
ly espouse. And yet, of course, this is a speech Socrates will soon (if perhaps 
equivocally) disavow. 

There is no easy resolution of these entanglements and complications. And 
it is worth adding that the end of Socrates’ first speech multiplies the strands of 


15 It is not clear to me why Yunis (2011) 104, suggesting that eporo, the final word of the 
speech (Phdr. 234c5), puns on eporro, thinks this ‘emphasizes epideictic wit at the expense 
of content’: we can hear the pun, if we wish (it is not, in fact, an especially interesting 
one), without depriving the ending of a legitimate reference to ongoing discussion. 

16 Tühescholia on Ar. Vesp. 1182 cite the start of Socrates’ speech to make a point of this kind. 

ır Agathon’s gambit (194e) is 1 wish first of all to explain how one should speak, and then 
actually to speak [sc. in accordance with that explanation]’ (Eyo öt öy) BotAopat meatov 
pev gireiv wc xp?) pe elmety, emerta eimetv). Cf. also Diog. Apollon. VS 64 Bı DK, Adyou mavto¢ 
öpxöyevov Soxel pot xpewv eİvot thy doxi dvaprsPytytov zopexsoğot ... (‘when beginning 
every speech, I think one ought to make the beginning something beyond dispute’), not- 
ing that at Phdr. 263a-d Socrates suggests the particular need for a logos to begin with a 
definition of matters over which ‘we disagree’ (augicbytodyev). 
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the Phaedrus’ explorations of discursive form. After its conspicuously rhetori- 
cal climax, the speech is rounded off by a short resumptive ‘paragraph’ (ta dtd 
TE OV XPH, @ Tat, covvoeiy, ‘so these are the points, o boy, which you ought to 
keep in mind ...’, 241c), and then, to complement the opening invocation of 
the Muses, a metrical aphorism:5 a neatly turned ending, it seems, except that 
Socrates proceeds to express unhappiness with it, as though he has broken off 
prematurely (‘you'll just have to take that as the end of the speech’, dV dy got 
T£Aoç EXETW ö Aöyoç: 241d), and Phaedrus compounds matters by saying that he 
thought the speech was only halfway through, not at the end. One might here 
be partially reminded of Eryximachus” claim in the Symposium that Pausanias’ 
speech was good as far as it went, but did not go far enough, leaving Eryxima- 
chus, as he says, to provide its telos himself (Symp. 185e-186a). It lies outside my 
scope here to analyse the subtleties of voice and viewpoint built into Socrates’ 
impersonation of the dissembling speaker in his first speech, but the details 
I have noted have sufficiently drawn attention to the emergent complexity 
of the relationship between the theory and practice of discursive form in the 
Phaedrus. 

And so to Socrates’ second speech, the longest and most elaborate of the 
three inset logoi, self-evidently of a philosophically different order of magni- 
tude from the first two. But even to make that statement of the obvious is al- 
ready to broach a problem for the theory of discursive form which Socrates 
will put forward later in the work: how could any single model of form hope 
to encompass such different things as short conversational speeches advanc- 
ing reasons for a single proposition, and, on the other hand, a multifarious, 
multi-generic, multiform discourse which weaves together elements of pro- 
treptic, argument, myth, prayer, and more besides into a unique structure of 
discourse? I shall return later to that larger question but for now will make two 
main observations on the beginning and ending of this extraordinary piece of 
writing. 

What is most remarkable, for my purposes, about the opening of Socrates’ 
second speech is that it involves an elaborate blurring between the speech it- 
self and the dialogue’s surrounding context of conversation./? As he prepares 
to deliver the speech, Socrates invites Phaedrus to step inside the fictional sce- 
nario with him (243e-4a), assuming the role of the boy to whom the previous 
speech was supposedly addressed — a key moment, for sure, in the dialogue’s 


18 On the metrical question, see Capra (2014) 45-48. 

19 Socrates” first speech also breached its own frame by alluding to Phaedrus within the 
invocation to the Muses at 237a, but that is a more straightforward point than the inter- 
lacing of Phaedrus’ double identity at 243e-244a. 
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own eroticism. So Socrates’ second speech is both a supposedly fictional com- 
position embedded in the dialogue and a sort of continuation of the dialogue 
‘itself’ by other means. That makes the issue of where to begin, or what counts 
as a beginning, rather slippery. When, moreover, Socrates formally starts to ad- 
dress the boy/Phaedrus, he does so with a kind of prelude (recall the earlier 
address to the Muses) which explicitly refers back to ‘the previous speech’ (6 
rpörepoç 2öyoç), ironically reattributes its authorship to Phaedrus himself, and 
ascribes the speech about to be delivered to the poet Stesichorus (who, what 
is more, denies the truth of the earlier speech as if it was one of his own po- 
ems). If one calls this a kind of game of verbal mirrors (and no serious reader 
of Phaedrus needs reminding that Socrates will eventually look back on the 
whole conversation as a kind of ‘play’, matdté: 265c), that is not to diminish 
the importance of the issues at stake in the speech. But there is no escaping 
from the multiplicity of ‘voices’ sounded by Socrates, nor from the resulting 
difficulty of hearing a set of supposedly authorial dogmata behind them, as 
many wish to do. Nor, equally, is there any easy way of matching up the start of 
Socrates’ second speech with the model he later uses in his criticism of Lysias’ 
speech (263d-4a, already cited), the model which prescribes beginning from a 
definition and proceeding in some sort of linear sequence from that. Whatever 
else might be thought about Socrates’ bravura palinode, it does not begin from 
a clear-cut definition of anything, still less follow an evidently linear sequence 
of thought.?° I am not here denying that one can seek unity in Socrates’ sec- 
ond speech, but I am denying that such unity could be thought to arise from 
conformity to a fixed template of discursive form or that the Phaedrus itself 
encourages us to suppose such a thing. Far from manifesting such conformity, 
the speech illustrates aspects of the discursive complexity which is a general 
trait of Plato’s writing, including the dialogues’ beginnings and endings. 

As for the end of Socrates’ second speech, I will just observe briefly that it has 
a sort of double or two-level ending (256e-7a). In the voice of the impersonated 
lover it finishes with a reaffirmation of the blessings of true philosophical eros, 
while, in terms of Socrates’ framing discourse, it offers a prayer to the god Eros 
for forgiveness and for Lysias’ conversion to philosophy. In that respect, the 
latter anticipates and matches the end of the whole dialogue, where we have 


20 It is true that at 253c Socrates claims that he started (öv dpyf)) from the division of parts 
of soul, i.e. at 246a ff.; but that is an odd way of treating the structure of his speech, which 
has a substantial prelude at 243e-245¢, then turns to what Socrates calls a demonstration 
(dddetEtc) of the benefits of erotic madness, beginning in turn from a statement of the 
immortality of the soul. 
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the vexed reference to Isocrates and Socrates’ prayer for inward beauty. I shall 
return to this point in due course. 

In making these selective remarks on the beginnings and endings of the 
three ‘embedded’ logoi in the Phaedrus, 1 have tried to show that they open 
up a far from straightforward or unambiguous perspective on the functional 
boundaries of discursive form, and that in addition they stand in an asym- 
metrical relationship to various characteristics of Plato’s own writing. Bearing 
these contentions in mind, it is time now to reexamine the explicit principles 
of discursive form which Socrates enunciates later in the work and which have 
been standardly assumed, from antiquity onwards, to represent unequivocally 
Plato’s authorial conception of the ideal discursive form of any well-crafted 
logos (written or spoken), and therefore of his own dialogues too. 

I would like first to draw attention to the fact that, having extended the 
scope of his argument to speaking as well as writing (A¢yew Te xol ypdpety, 
259e), Socrates links fine discourse to knowledge of truth in ‘the mind of the 
speaker’ (riyy tod A£yovroç ötövotoy). He thereby appears to posit a direct, un- 
mediated link of expression between author and discourse/‘text’. But this is 
an uncompromisingly monologic principle, and one which accordingly makes 
no allowance for the most basic formal feature of Platonic writing itself. Plato 
is not ‘the speaker’ (6 Aeyov) in his own dialogues. Nor will it do to dismiss 
this point by saying that Socrates is simply slipping back into operating with 
a standard rhetorical model of first-person discourse: while Phaedrus, in his 
response, does indeed use the term pjtwe (public speaker, 260a), it is in this 
same part of the work, just shortly afterwards, that Socrates underlines his con- 
cern, as I mentioned earlier, with an enlarged category of rhetoric — rhetoric 
‘as a whole’ (16 dAov), as he says, both public and private (261a). If the theory 
of good discourse which Socrates starts to develop at 259e is as Platonically 
self-reflexive as usually imagined, it is particularly ironic that the Phaedrus it- 
self is so hard to square with a prima facie reading of Socrates’ injunctions. 
Three points are fundamental here. The dialogue is evidently far from offer- 
ing a monologic discourse, especially when we take into account that Socrates 
ultimately describes even his second speech, for all its seeming seriousness, 
as a kind of playfulness (265c). Furthermore, the Phaedrus blatantly does not 
begin with, or ever conclusively arrive at, a secure definition of its key terms 
(eros, rhetoric, philosophy). Finally, and a fortiori, the dialogue cannot be said 
to follow through an argument from start to finish in a sequentially organised 
fashion of the sort presupposed by Socrates’ terms at 263d-4a (cited earlier), 
let alone with the ostensibly iron rigour of what he calls aveyxy Aoyoypagum, 
‘discursive necessity’ (264b). In short, Platonic practice greatly exceeds in com- 
plexity the supposedly unambiguous clarity of Platonic theory. 
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Consider now Socrates’ formulation of organic unity at 264c, that is, his 
comparison between a well-constructed Aöyoç and the self-contained unity of 
an animal body with head, feet and middle parts. This is a passage which, in 
conjunction with the later reference to tragedy itself at 268d, may, as men- 
tioned earlier, have influenced Aristotle's thinking about unity of form in the 
Poetics, though it is actually more likely that the analogy is of a kind that al- 
ready had some currency before its appearance in Plato.?! Phaedrus agrees 
readily to Socrates’ zoological analogy, and indeed he is the one who, prompt- 
ed by Socrates, echoes its terms in that later reference to tragedy. But just what 
does the analogy tell us? The principles it embodies are abstract and general, 
thus compatible with many different actual arrangements of the materials of 
a speech, as with the similar principles of unity of form (eiS0¢) which Socrates 
posits at Gorgias 503d-4a for orators, painters and other craftsmen. For one 
thing, the generalised terms of the organic analogy, unlike the later reference 
to tragedy, suggest nothing about the requirements of different genres or types 
of logoi, even though the zoological side of the analogy, whether it refers to 
an individual animal’s body or its species-type, surely leaves room for such a 
qualification. Moreover, is it a merely terminological point that in other dia- 
logues (Gorgias, Philebus, Timaeus and Laws) the xegaay, ‘head’, of a discourse 
is its ending, not its start, as one might have been inclined to take Socrates to 
mean by it here??? When we add the fact that 16 xe@cAatov is regularly used to 
mean ‘the main point, ‘the most important thing’ (cf., in Phaedrus itself, 228d 
and 267d), we should be prepared to consider that Socrates’ analogy is not a 
picturesque way of representing a formula of beginning, middle and end, but 
rather a schematic model in which ‘head’ means the most important element, 
‘feet’ means some kind of supporting structure, and ‘middle parts’ encompas- 
ses everything else that fills out a discursive form and provides the connections 
between its components. There remains real uncertainty, at any rate, how to 
translate the terms of the analogy into concrete judgements about what should 
come at the start, in the middle or at the end of a unified discourse. (We might 
recall here, once more, Socrates’ far from incontestable judgement at z64a that 
Lysias’ speech begins with what ought, in his view, to have been its ending.) 
Most pertinently, if the organic analogy is understood to suggest ‘closed’ form, 


21 Both Socrates’ introduction of the analogy, with its expectation of ready agreement 
(especially after Phaedrus’ preceding expression of diffidence about judging Lysias’ 
speech: 264b), and the ready assent to the proposition which Phaedrus does in fact give, 
point to the preexisting familiarity of such analogies. 

22 See Grg. 505d, Phib. 66d, Ti. 6gb, Leg. 6.752a (the only Platonic occurrence of the adj. 
axéparocs apart from Phdr. 264¢ itself). 
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as prima facie it does, then we are left with an apparent discrepancy between 
such a normative ideal and the various ways, outlined in the first part of my 
chapter, in which many Platonic dialogues themselves resist a strong sense of 
boundedness. 

But there is a further twist to take account of; the Phaedrus is nothing if not 
a work of twists and turns. On a, so to speak, innocent first reading, it might 
be thought that Socrates’ model of organic unity, following on as it does from 
his criticisms of Lysias’ randomness and lack of ‘discursive necessity’ (avayxy 
Aoyoypagixy), must be hospitable to — must even demand — a rigorous, rule- 
based formalism. Yet after Phaedrus has suggested to Socrates that his char- 
acterisation of dialectic (i.e. the methods of collection and division used by 
those whom Socrates wishes to call “dialecticians, diwAextixot) fails to capture 
some of the teachings of contemporary rhetorical treatises, Socrates proceeds 
to mock a whole series of named rhetoricians for the attention they devote 
to the structural parts of a logos, including the proem (mpooipov, 266d) and 
conclusion or recapitulation (€mdvodoc, 267d). Now, an engaged but sceptical 
reader might initially wonder what is supposed to be so defective about the 
terminology and techniques in question, some of which were thought worthy 
of inclusion by Aristotle in his own teaching in the Rhetoric (though Aristotle 
did also share some of the concerns found in the present passage ).?5 And if we 
focus specifically on the reference to proems and recapitulations, we might 
ask what is less adequate about the rhetorical theorisation of beginnings and 
endings, as a matter of formal abstraction, than about Socrates’ own analogy 
with the parts of an animal’s body. 

It is essential here to separate the conceptual thrust of Socrates’ case from 
the historical question of whether he (or Plato) is being fair to the rhetoricians 
named: we cannot safely answer this last question without more independent 
evidence about the handbooks and teachings alluded to. But my concern is 
with the theoretical implications of Socrates’ argument, not with its historical 
fairness. Socrates’ critique of the rhetoricians appears somewhat paradoxical. 
He complains that they invent separate technical terms and categories which 
they fail to integrate into a systematic techne, even though it is clear, from 
his own and Phaedrus’ testimony, that the same rhetoricians’ ideas include 
rules about the structurally coordinated organisation of speeches, from their 
beginnings (zpootuta) to their ends (£zrdvoöot). How can that be? Either the 


23 Aristotle’s main remarks on the divisions of speeches are found in Rh. 3.13-19, but at Rh. 
11, 1354b16-21 he seems to echo Phdr. 266d-26g9c in criticising writers of handbooks for 
privileging inessential matters such as divisions of speeches over the essentials of reason- 
ing. Cf. Solmsen (1968) 2.180-182, Rapp (2002) 2.1000-1007. 
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rhetoricians fail to follow their own rules or those rules themselves are taken 
to be mechanically formalistic, concerned with particular procedures that do 
nothing to make a speech unified at a deeper level. It is true that in his ear- 
lier criticism of Lysias’ non-lover’s speech, Socrates alleged (again, whether 
fairly or not) a complete /ack of structural organisation. It is also true that 
something similar is implied by the analogy he draws with tragedy, where the 
deluded amateur (imagined by Phaedrus as being mocked by Sophocles and 
Euripides) is able to create emotional moments of various kinds but lacks the 
ability to create unified plays (268c-d). Even so, the main thrust of Socrates’ 
argument, with its references to beginnings and ends, cannot be an accusa- 
tion against the rhetoricians of neglecting the need for principles of discur- 
sive form and unity. It must, instead, be alleging that the structural princi- 
ples they espouse are superficial, not rooted (as he goes on to explain) in a 
properly philosophical understanding of the subjects that rhetoric purports 
to deal with. 

But if that is right, there may after all be a subtle point of contact between 
Socrates’ theoretical reflections on discursive form and Plato’s own practice. 
That point of contact consists in the refusal to accept that discursive form and 
unity can be achieved by purely formalist or rule-bound procedures. Despite — 
or alongside — his insistence on the importance of form for a well-made logos, 
Socrates ridicules the idea that form can be reduced to a fixed template, and 
this stance is at any rate consistent with the self-conscious variations of form 
found at the beginnings and endings of Plato’s dialogues themselves. To look 
for congruity at this deeper level does not, however, eliminate the numerous 
incongruities to which I earlier drew attention. Indeed, from this very passage 
on the rhetoricians’ shortcomings one can find one more rather glaring ex- 
ample of a discrepancy between what Socrates says and what Plato does. If 
Socrates (though in an impersonatory voice) earlier laid down a principle for 
the opening of a logos which the Phaedrus itself does not observe (namely, 
the requirement of beginning from a knowledge-based definition), he now ap- 
pears to deride the rhetoricians for their agreed rule that a logos should end 
with an émdvodos, a concluding summary or résumé of the main points. Yet 
this is precisely something which the Phaedrus itself does: at 277a-b, from the 
work’s own epilogue, Socrates explicitly reminds Phaedrus of the steps in the 
preceding argument that have brought them to the point they have reached, 
ie. their model of a true, philosophically (in)formed art of rhetoric. There are 
other Platonic dialogues too (Crito, Jon, Philebus) which incorporate a summa- 
ry as they draw to a close, though this is by no means a standard, let alone a 
mechanical, element of the dialogue form. The point is further confirmation, 
as I see it, that any attempt to align the theory and practice of discursive form 
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in Phaedrus remains a challenge that cannot be met with a hermeneutics of 

transparent authorial self-reference. 

In view of the anti-doctrinal and partly aporetic line of thought I have fol- 
lowed in this chapter, it will, I hope, seem appropriate if I conclude my own ar- 
gument in a deliberately open-ended way (and without a ‘recapitulation’, rhe- 
torical or otherwise). About the final pages of the Phaedrus itself, three points 
deserve to be made, though with extreme brevity: first, that the famous ‘cri- 
tique of writing’ is inescapably paradoxical, since the Socrates who utters it is 
himself a creation of writing; second, that Socrates’ reiterated emphasis on the 
playfulness (278b) of his whole conversation with Phaedrus poses an enigma 
for readers of the dialogue; third, that the much-debated reference to Isocrates 
is intrinsically ambivalent, since it retrojects into a fifth-century setting a ques- 
tion about ‘the future’ whose interpretation is left dependent on a judgement 
about Isocrates’ career which only a fourth-century (or later) reader can make. 
Between them, these features make the ending of Phaedrus, like that of most 
Platonic dialogues, no real ending at all. The conclusion of the text sends truly 
engaged readers back into the world, like Socrates and Phaedrus, but ready to 
make a fresh start in understanding where they have come from and where 
they might be going. ‘Let us go, then.2“ 

24 Tüe final word of the dialogue, iwyev, like its opening question, points to the continuation 
of a life and a world beyond the completion of the text, making the last word, in a sense, 
nothing of the kind. twyev is used three times earlier in the dialogue (229a, 264e, 279b), 
each time with discernible overtones; cf. Hunter (2012) 14, 197. For a thought-provoking 


dramatic parallel, note that Samuel Beckett ends both acts of Waiting for Godot with ‘Let's 
go’ (‘Allons-nous-en’ in the French version). 
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CHAPTER 2 
Frame and Frame-Breaking in Plato’s Dialogues 


Margalit Finkelberg 


1 Metalepsis in Plato 


Metalepsis, or frame-breaking, is a narratological concept relating to the liter- 
ary strategy of transgressing the boundaries between different levels of narra- 
tive.! Owing to the pioneering studies of Irene de Jong and Tim Whitmarsh, the 
use of metalepsis in Greco-Roman literature has recently drawn considerable 
scholarly attention.” In view of this, it comes as a surprise that the application 
of this narrative strategy by Plato has largely passed unnoticed. This is appar- 
ently due to the way in which metalepsis is employed in Plato's dialogues. 

The form of metalepsis that is most widespread in modern literary fiction 
and therefore most frequently discussed in scholarly literature concerns the 
breaking of artistic illusion issuing from intrusion of the real world into the fic- 
tional one, or vice versa; when put into narratological terms, this would amount 
to breaking the boundary between the extradiegetic and the intradiegetic level 
of narrative.* In equal measure, however, metalepsis can occur between dif- 
ferent intradiegetic levels, that is, between the narrative frame and the story 
it encloses, both of which belong to the narrated world. It goes without saying 
that such intradiegetic metalepsis can only occur in multi-level narratives. As 
we shall see, this is precisely the kind of metalepsis that Plato favoured. 


ı Cf. Pier (2013) 1.2: ‘a paradoxical contamination between the world of the telling and the 
world of the told’. First identified in Genette (1980 [1972]) 234-237. See also Genette (2004); 
Pier and Schaeffer (2005); Ryan (2006) 204-211. For a discussion of various types of metalep- 
sis see Fludernik (2003) 382-389. 

2 de Jong (2009); Whitmarsh (2013). A conference on “Metalepsis in Classical Literature’ took 
place in Oxford in September 2015; as far as I know, metalepsis in Plato was not among the 
subjects discussed. 

3 To my knowledge, JJ. Collins has been the only scholar to acknowledge the presence of met- 
alepsis in Plato’s Euthydemus and Phaedo and to discuss its implications; see Collins (2012) 
163-173; id. (2015) 124-133, and Section 3.2 below. See now also Finkelberg (2019) 22-23. 

4 In narratology, the term ‘extradiegetic’ refers to the narrator and the narrative situation 
which are positioned outside the narrated world; the term ‘intradiegetic’ or ‘diegetic’ is used 
for designating the narrator and narrative situation which are positioned within the narrated 
world. See Genette (1980) 228-229. 
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But we should also take into account two additional parameters by which 
metalepsis is approached. Narratologists often draw a distinction between 
metalepsis on the discourse level, or rhetorical metalepsis, and metalepsis on 
the story level, also called ontological metalepsis. Marie-Laure Ryan highlights 
the principles on which the distinction is based: ‘Whereas rhetorical metalep- 
sis maintains the levels of the stack distinct from each other, ontological meta- 
lepsis opens a passage between levels that results in their interpenetration, or 
mutual contamination’.> Metalepsis that affects the entire story level is gener- 
ally considered to be a distinctive feature of twentieth-century fiction.® Yet, as 
we shall see, both kinds of metalepsis are attested in Plato. 

Finally, Plato’s use of a two-tier system of reported speech in the multi-level 
Symposium and Parmenides results in the frame narrator permanently intrud- 
ing into the narrated world. Although not affecting the story level as such, the 
ensuing intermingling of different narrative voices is not unlike that of ‘mut- 
ual contamination’ characteristic of ontological metalepsis. Unattainable by 
modern languages and lost in translation, this metaleptic strategy is without 
parallel in modern fiction and has passed unnoticed as a result.” 

Metalepsis which involves the extradiegetic level occurs only in the Char- 
mides and Republic 1, both of them having only one intradiegetic level. Six 
dialogues in our corpus — the Protagoras, the Euthydemus, the Phaedo, the 
Symposium, the Parmenides and the Theaetetus — contain several intradiegetic 
levels: it is in these dialogues that Plato’s use of metalepsis is prominent. Let us 
approach all the relevant cases one by one. 


2 Single-Level Dialogues: Rhetorical Metalepsis. The Charmides and 
Republic1 


On three occasions in the Charmides, Socrates the narrator directly address- 
es his undefined narratee (‘O my friend!’ or ‘O my noble friend!’), thereby 
transgressing the boundary between the extradiegetic and the intradiegetic 
level of narrative. All of them are exclamations expressing Socrates’ excite- 
ment at the sight of Charmides’ beauty, as for example the following: ‘Oh 
my noble friend! I caught the sight of the inwards of his garment, and took 


s Ryan (2006) 207. See also Cohn (2005); Pier (2013) 2.1.7. 

6 Cf. Ryan (2006) 206: ‘Nearly all the metalepses found in literature before the twentieth cen- 
tury belong to the first type [i.e. rhetorical metalepsis]’. Cf. also McHale (1987) 119-124. 

7 This is not to say that the effect as such has not been described or commented on; see, e.g., 
the comments of Halperin and Hunter adduced below (with n. 18). 
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the flame, and no longer belonged to myself’.® This is equivalent to the prac- 
tice, widespread in the 18th- and 19th-century novel, of the author/narra- 
tor addressing the implied reader directly — as, for example, in Charlotte 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre: ‘Gentle reader, may you never feel what I then felt!’ (Ch. 27; 
my emphasis). In causing the extradiegetic narrative act to intrude into the 
intradiegetic domain, such apostrophic addresses would qualify as a mild 
case of rhetorical metalepsis, namely metalepsis which does not affect the 
story level? 

In Republic 1, Plato goes several steps further, letting Socrates the narrator 
to demonstrate the extent of his control over the way in which the story is 
presented to the audience: ‘Thrasymachus agreed on all these points, not as 
smoothly as I tell now, but reluctantly and with great effort, sweating abundant- 
ly — for it was summer into the bargain. And then I saw what 1 had not yet seen 
before: Thrasymachus blushing’! Socrates’ words ‘not as smoothly (rhaidios) 
as I tell now’, relating to Thrasymachus’ reluctant yielding to Socrates’ argu- 
ment, address Socrates’ undefined narratee and, ultimately, the implied reader 
of the dialogue. This indicates that they belong to the extradiegetic level, to 
the ‘now’ of the act of narration in which Socrates is involved. Although con- 
siderably more sophisticated than what we find in the Charmides, this case of 
metalepsis does not affect the story level either. 

As we shall see immediately, most multi-level dialogues also admit this 
kind of momentarily frame-breaking. Some of them, however, go much farther 
than that. 


3 Multi-Level Dialogues 


All multi-level dialogues, to the exclusion of the Parmenides, are the so-called 
mixed dialogues, in that they present a combination of dramatic and narra- 
tive form. In the dialogues of this group the first-person narrative, which con- 
stitutes the body of the dialogue, is preceded by a dramatic frame, namely a 


8 Chrm. 155d3-4, my emphasis. See also Chrm. 154b8 and 155c5. Unless otherwise indicated, 
the translations of Plato are by B. Jowett (1892), adapted where necessary. 

9 On a metaleptic relation with the reader by means of the second-person pronoun see 
McHale (1987) 223-225; on the metaleptic potential of apostrophic addresses to the read- 
er see Pier (2013) 3.2.26. The addresses to the reader satisfy the sufficient conditions for 
metalepsis as recently formulated in Hanebeck (2017) 25, namely that the narrator and 
the addressee should belong ‘to distinct spatiotemporal frames of reference, which re- 
sults in a fiction-internal paradoxical transgression defying representational logic’. 

ıo Resp. 350¢12-d3; my translation and emphasis. 
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direct-speech exchange between the prospective narrator and the prospective 
narratee. The Parmenides is thus the only Plato’s dialogue in which frame story 
in the literal sense of the word is found. 

The multi-level arrangement is immediately obvious in the case of the Sym- 
posium, the Theaetetus and the Parmenides, each featuring a chain of narra- 
tors. In the Symposium the story of the dinner party in the house of the poet 
Agathon was once told by Aristodemus, who had been present at the party, to 
Apollodorus, who now tells this story to a group of friends. In the Theaetetus 
the story of the encounter between Socrates and the young Theaetetus was 
once told by Socrates to Euclides, who has now arranged for a written version 
of it to be read aloud before his friend Terpsion. In the Parmenides the story 
of the encounter of the young Socrates with Parmenides and Zeno was once 
told by Pythodorus, an eyewitness, to Antiphon, and by Antiphon to Cephalus 
of Clazomenae, who now tells the story to us. In the Theaetetus, however, the 
reported speech of Socrates’ narrative is presented as having been deliberately 
converted into direct speech," so that to all intents and purposes the Theaete- 
tus functions as a thoroughly dramatic dialogue, which renders it irrelevant to 
the present discussion. 

In the Protagoras, the Euthydemus and the Phaedo, all of them featuring 
a single narrator, the multi-level arrangement is perhaps less obvious. Yet 
here too, the dramatic frame is firmly positioned within the intradiegetic 
domain, forming the upper level of the narrative. Thus, in the dramatic 
frame of the Protagoras, an unnamed acquaintance asks Socrates to tell 
him and his friends about his recent meeting with Protagoras, and Socrates’ 
account of the meeting follows; in the dramatic frame of the Euthydemus, 
Crito asks Socrates to tell him about his recent meeting with Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus, and Socrates’ account of the meeting follows; in the 
dramatic frame of the Phaedo, Echecrates asks Phaedo to tell him about the 
circumstances of Socrates’ death, and Phaedo’s account of the last hours of 
Socrates follows. 

All the multi-level dialogues are metaleptic to one degree or another. Since 
neither rhetorical metalepsis in the proper sense of the word nor the two-tier 
system of reported speech, whose metaleptic effect is idiosyncratic to Plato 
(above), affect the story level, I treat them as two separate cases of metalepsis 
at discourse level. 


ıı Tüt. 143b5-c5. See the discussion in Morgan (2004) 358; Capuccino (2014) 102-191; 
Kaklamanou and Pavlou (2016); Finkelberg (2019) 97-100. 
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3.1 
3.1 


Metalepsis at Discourse Level 
Rhetorical Metalepsis: the Protagoras, the Symposium, the Phaedo 


On three occasions in the Protagoras the dramatic frame intrudes into the 


story-world to produce metalepsis. In his description of the entry of Alci- 


biades and Critias, Socrates the narrator emphatically re-introduces the di- 


alogue’s dramatic frame: ‘No sooner had we entered than there followed us 


Alcibiades the beautiful, as you say, and I believe you; and Critias the son of 


Callaeschrus’.!? Socrates directly addresses his fictional narratee, quoting the 


remark on Alcibiades made by the latter in the dialogue’s dramatic frame,/3 


that is, on a different intradiegetic level. The following case of metalepsis 


is much more subtle: ‘Thus I spoke and was rising from my seat, when Cal- 
lias seized me by the right hand, and in his left hand caught hold of this old 
cloak of mine. He said: ‘We cannot let you go, Socrates, for if you depart our 


discussion (hoi dialogoi) will not be the same’.* Socrates’ emphatic pointing 
at his cloak not only brings us back to the dramatic frame, that is, to the 
narrative level on which the fictional act of narration takes place, but also 


vividly materialises the interpenetration of narrative levels produced there- 


by. For a moment, the frame and the framed interlock, but narrative flaw 


resumes almost immediately. As we have seen, such quick re-establishment 


of the boundaries between the narrative levels is a distinctive characteristic 
of rhetorical metalepsis. 


Finally, when describing his distress at the moment he felt defeated by Pro- 


tagoras’ eloquence, Socrates addresses his narratee in a manner closely similar 
to what we observed above for the Charmides: 


Many of the audience cheered and applauded this. And I felt at first giddy 
and faint, as if I had received a blow from the hand of an expert boxer, 
when I heard his words and the sound of the cheering. To tell you the 
truth, | wanted to get time to think what the meaning of the poet really is. 
So I turned to Prodicus ...1 


Similar addresses to the narratee also emerge in the Phaedo — as, for example, 
in the following passages (emphasis added): 


12 
13 


14 
15 


Prt. 316a3-5, my emphasis. 

Prt. 309a1-2: ‘Where do you come from, Socrates? And yet I need hardly ask the question, 
for I know that you have been in chase of the beautiful Alcibiades’. 

Prt. 335c7-d3, my emphasis. 

Prt. 339d10-e5, my emphasis. 
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On entering we found Socrates just released from chains, and Xanthippe, 
whom you know, sitting by him, and holding a child in her arms. 
Phd. 59e8-60a2 


At the same time he [the servant] handed the cup to Socrates, who in the 
easiest and gentlest manner, Echecrates, without the least fear or change 
of colour or feature, looking at the man from under the brows like a bull, 
as his manner was, took the cup and said... . 

Phd.17b2-6 


When the audience’s emotional state is beyond the limits of the narrator's 
perception, this is also acknowledged and accounted for by means of meta- 
lepsis: ‘When we had heard them İSimmias and Cebesl state their objections, 
we all felt very much depressed, as we told one another later’ (Phd. 88c1-2). 
Phaedo’s remark ‘as we told one another later’ transgresses the boundaries 
between different narrative levels in that it belongs to the here and now of 
the act of narration. Finally, on one occasion in the Symposium the narra- 
tor issues a remark which momentarily transfers us to the upper narrative 
level: ‘Pausanias came to a pause (Pausaniou de pausamenou) — this is the 
balanced way (isa legein) in which I have been taught by the wise to speak; 
and Aristodemus said that the turn of Aristophanes was next ...’!® Note that 
Apollodorus’ remark comes close to the one made by Socrates in Republic 1 
(above), in that both demonstrate the extent of the narrator’s control over the 
story; yet, as distinct from Republic 1, the metaleptic transgression produced 
in the Symposium is addressed to a fictional narratee and, as a result, does not 
involve the extradiegetic level of the narrative. On the whole, however, as we 
shall see immediately, metalepsis in the Symposium tends to assume a rather 
different form. 


3.1.2 Two-tier Reported Speech: the Parmenides and the Symposium 

No frame-breaking in the strict sense of the word occurs in the Parmenides. At 
the same time, thanks to Plato’s use of reported speech, the presence of the 
frame narrators, first and foremost Antiphon, is felt throughout Pythodorus’ 
narrative: 


And Antiphon told us that Pythodorus said that (ephe ... legein) Parmenides 
and Zeno came to Athens at the Great Panathenaea; Parmenides was well 


16 Symp.18sca-6, my emphasis. 
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advanced in years, with white hair, of distinguished appearance, about 
sixty-five years old; Zeno was then nearly forty years of age, tall and fair 
to look upon.!” 


The Parmenides is thus presented as a narrative of a narrative of a narrative. 
Repeatedly reminding us of this fact, Plato blurs the boundaries between dif- 
ferent narrative levels, thereby preventing the reader from immersing into the 
world of the narrated story. 

This mode of presentation, resulting in that all the narrative levels are si- 
multaneously present in the narrative, is especially characteristic of the Sym- 
posium. The recurrent use of a two-tier system of reported speech, which is the 
trademark of the Symposium, results in that the voice of the frame narrator is 
heard throughout the dialogue, constantly reminding us of his presence. As a 
result, Aristodemus’ original story is thoroughly filtered through Apollodorus’ 
presentation of it. As David Halperin put it: 


Plato constantly reminds the reader of the many narrators that intervene 
between the reader and the transmitted story — he emphasizes the re- 
ported character of the account by sprinkling throughout Apollodorus’ 
narrative such phrases as ‘he said that he said’ (ephe phanai).!® 


3.2 Metalepsis at Story Level: the Euthydemus and the Phaedo 

The action of the Euthydemus simultaneously proceeds on two levels. Socra- 
tes the narrator never loses sight of his narratee, repeatedly addressing Cri- 
to throughout the dialogue.!9 The result is a unique mixture of dramatic and 
narrated form,?° which makes the dialogue equivalent to what contemporary 
literary theory identifies as the second-person narrative.! Everything indicates 
that the Euthydemus’ constant switching back and forth between the story and 
the dramatic frame was meant to create a distance between what Socrates 


ır Prm.127a7-b5, my emphasis. See also Prm. 130a3-7, 1372-5. 

18 Halperin (1992) 97 (Halperin’s emphasis). Cf. Hunter (2004) 23: ‘this is a mode of presen- 
tation which never lets us forget that we are not being offered unmediated access to a 
“true account” of “what happened” in Agathon’s house’. 

19 HEuthd. 2755-6; 283a1-2; 291d5-6; 291e; 292d5-6; 292e8-293a1; 294d7-8; 303a4-5; 303b1-2; 
304b6-7. Cf. Bowery (2007) 91. 

20 CE, Guthrie (1975) 267: ‘a skilful blending of direct and reported forms: See also Morgan 
(2004) 368; Collins (2015) 58. 

21 On the metaleptic character of the second-person narrative see McHale (1987) 222-227; 
cf. Fludernik (2003) 385-386, 393-394, and n. g above. 
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asserts in this dialogue and what Plato’s actual position is.?? The Socrates of the 
Euthydemus frequently expresses unalloyed admiration for the virtuoso per- 
formance of the champions of eristics Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. To alert 
the reader that this admiration should not be taken at face value, Plato makes 
Crito supply common-sense reactions to the brothers’ hairsplitting arguments 
at the upper narrative level,?3 especially in his favourable report of the opinion 
of an unnamed critic of eristics (most probably Isocrates).24 Furthermore, he 
also lets Socrates express a nuanced opinion in the words that close the dra- 
matic frame and are clearly addressed not to Crito alone: 


SOCRATES: Do you then be reasonable, Crito, and do not mind whether the 
teachers of philosophy are good or bad, but examine philoso- 
phy itself well and carefully and, if it appears to you as unwor- 
thy, seek to turn away everyone from it, and not your sons only; 
but if it appears as what I believe it is, then cheer up and follow 
and serve it, you and yours, as the saying is (307b6-c4). 


Owing to this strategy, in spite of Socrates’ statements in the body of the dia- 
logue, the metaleptic interplay between the frame and the framed establishes 
a balanced perspective on how the Euthydemus should be read. 

A more narrowly focused case of frame-breaking occurs at Euthydemus 
2goe. Socrates’ young interlocutor Cleinias arrives at the conclusion that just 
as geometricians, astronomers and mathematicians, having made their discov- 
eries, hand them over to the dialecticians, so too generalship cannot be consid- 
ered the supreme art because generals hand over the fruits of their victories to 
the statesmen. The idea that mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
harmonics) is subordinated to dialectic is central to the programme of higher 
education of the Guardians as outlined in Book 7 of the Republic.*° So it is 
hardly mere chance that at this very moment Crito the narratee interferes by 


22 Cf. Kahn (1996) 325: ‘Plato makes use of the frame dialogue between Socrates and Crito, 
both in the middle and at the end of the narrated dialogue, like the parabasis in an 
Aristophanic comedy, to speak as it were directly to the readers’. Cf. also Collins (2015) 
67: ‘the running commentary which the framing encounter provides’. On the parabasis as 
marking ‘a distinctive moment of frame-breaking’ see Whitmarsh (2013) 13. 

23 Cf. Ferrari (2010) 18, on the Euthydemus: ‘By fully characterizing the narratee, Plato makes 
the situation clear’; on Crito’s attitude see also Collins (2015) 62. 

24 Euthd. goad-gosa. See the discussion in Sermamoglou-Soulmaidi (2014) 143-151. 

25 Resp. szıd-s4ıb. Cf. Friedlander (1964) 190, commenting on the Euthydemus passage: ‘We 
sight the system of sciences developed in the Republic’. Similarly Kahn (1996) 321: ‘The 
most advanced reference to dialectic in Group I [sc. the dialogues preceding the Republic]’. 
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asking: And do you mean, Socrates, that the youngster said all this?’ (2goeı- 
2). A brief exchange follows, in which Socrates ironically suggests that it was 
probably ‘some superior entity’ (tis ton kreittonon) who uttered these words. 
The startling reference to the superiority of dialectic over mathematics has 
been effectively highlighted. As we shall see immediately, a similar strategy 
of foregrounding by means of metalepsis is also characteristic of the Phaedo. 

Like the Euthydemus, the Phaedo is a metaleptic dialogue whose action pro- 
ceeds simultaneously on two narrative levels. In the framed narrative delivered 
by Phaedo, Socrates’ opening arguments for the immortality of the soul — the 
argument from alternation, the argument from recollection, the argument 
from affinity — are followed by a structural break, which introduces the objec- 
tions raised by Simmias and Cebes and serves as a transition to the culminat- 
ing argument. The audience's reaction to the objections is worth being quoted 
in full: 


Well, when we had heard them state their objections, we all felt very 
much depressed, as we told one another later. We had been quite con- 
vinced by the earlier part of the discussion, and now we felt that they had 
upset our convictions and destroyed our confidence not only in what had 
been said already, but also in anything that was to follow later (88c1-7). 


Suddenly, this reaction is echoed on the upper level by Phaedo’s narratee. 
Echecrates interrupts Phaedo’s narrative, expressing the same sentiments as 
the audience in the narrated story: 


ECHECRATES: There 1 feel with you and the others, by heaven I do, Phae- 
do, and when I was listening to you, I was asking myself the 
same question: What argument can I ever trust again? For 
what could be more convincing than the argument of So- 
crates, which has now fallen into discredit??6 


Socrates’ response to the objections prepares the ground for the final argument 
for the immortality of the soul and introduces the Theory of Forms (g1c-101e). 


On the central position of this section within the Euthydemus see Thesleff (2009 [1967]) 
40, ır, cf. Chance (1992) 126. 

26 Phd. 88c8-d3, translation is by H. Tredennick (1954). Cf. Taylor (1960) 194: ‘The purpose of 
all this by-play is to call attention to the critical importance of the two problems which 
have just been raised. We are, in fact, at the turning-point of the discussion. Cf. also 
Thesleff (2009 [1967]) 40-41. 
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Now Simmias and Cebes are fully satisfied with Socrates’ argument: ‘“What 
you say is most true’, said Simmias and Cebes, both speaking at once’ (102a2). 
In another metaleptic leap, Echecrates echoes them again from the upper 
narrative level: 


ECHECRATES: Yes, Phaedo; and I do not wonder at their assenting. Anyone 
who has the least sense will acknowledge the wonderful 
clearness of Socrates’ reasoning. 

PHAEDO: Certainly, Echecrates; and such was the feeling of the whole 
company at the time. 

ECHECRATES: Yes, and equally of ourselves, who were absent, and are now 
listening (102a3-8). 


The double frame-breaking which encloses the argument of the Theory of 
Forms not only highlights its central position in the Phaedo but also trans- 
fers the dialogue into the realm of actuality, thus providing it with a broad- 
er perspective than that supplied by the dialogue’s immediate context. The 
latter is neatly conveyed by Echecrates’ words ‘and equally of ourselves, who 
were absent, and are now listening’, inclusive of all readers and listeners of the 
dialogue.?7 

Echecrates” interventions thus affect the entire dialogue, functioning as an 
integral element of its plot. Note that the Euthydemus and the Phaedo are 
the only dialogues in which the metaleptic transgression is initiated not by 
the narrator, as in the other dialogues, but by the narratee. In view of this, 
it seems appropriate to compare Plato’s use of metalepsis in these two dia- 
logues to the following case of intradiegetic frame-breaking highlighted by 
Werner Wolf: 


Where this device [metaleptic frame-breaks] is used, a paradoxical trans- 
gression takes place between framing border and framed text. This can, 
for instance, be seen in Michael Ende’s Die unendliche Geschichte (1979), 
where the principal character of the framing, a little boy reading a fairy 
tale book, is suddenly able to enter the world of this fairy tale not only 
metaphorically ... but in person.?$ 


27 Phd.ıoza8: Kal yap iyi tots dzoücr, viv öt dxobovaw. Cf. Morgan (2004) 367: ‘It is hard not 
to think that his [Echecrates’] reactions are a guide to reader reception and response’. Cf. 
also Rowe (1993) 211; Hösle (2012) 174-175; Collins (2012) 165-167; Finkelberg (2019) go-92. 

28 Wolf (2006) 201-202. Cf. Finkelberg (2019) 114-115. 
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This is precisely what Crito of the Euthydemus and Echecrates of the Phaedo 
do. Wolfgang Petersen's 1984 film based on Ende’s book, The Never Ending Sto- 
ry, in which the process of metalepsis is vividly enacted, gives an excellent il- 
lustration of the effect produced. In both the Euthydemus and the Phaedo met- 
alepsis affects the entire story level and acts as an effective plot-building tool. 
Characters belonging to the dramatic frame intrude into the story, collapsing 
the barrier between two different narrative levels and making the reception of 
the dialogue an integral element of the plot. The two dialogues simultaneously 
function on two narrative levels, exhibiting what Ryan (above, with n. 5) de- 
fines as ‘a passage between levels that results in their interpenetration’, which 
is the essential characteristic of ontological metalepsis. 


4 Conclusions 


Although Plato’s dialogues include several cases of metalepsis that involve the 
extradiegetic level (Section 2), normally the ‘reality’ that intrudes into Plato’s 
fictional universe is itself fictional. Metalepsis in Plato takes place between 
two different levels within the story-world, of which the upper one constitutes 
the dramatic or the narrative (Parmenides) frame of the dialogue.?9 As a result, 
rather than between the real and the fictional world, metalepsis in Plato's dia- 
logues breaks the boundary between the narrative frame and the framed story, 
leaving the overall fictional edifice intact. 

Most cases of metalepsis occurring in Plato’s dialogues belong to the so- 
called ‘rhetorical’ type: suddenly, we are transferred to a different narrative 
level, but the flow of narrative is immediately resumed. From apostrophic 
addresses to the reader in the Charmides, the Protagoras, and the Phaedo to 
short asides in the Republic, the Symposium, and the Protagoras and the Phae- 
do again, rather more often than not metalepsis in Plato (to borrow Ryan’s de- 
scription of rhetorical metalepsis) ‘opens a small window that allows a quick 
glance across levels, but the window closes after a few sentences, and the oper- 
ation ends up reasserting the existence of boundaries.30 The Parmenides and 
the Symposium present a special case, in that they are filtered through several 
narrative voices, thus producing the kind of metaleptic contamination that is 


29 In hisrecent discussion of the Euthydemus and Protagoras, Collins (2015) 45-169 misses 
this point, referring to the dramatic frame of the two dialogues as extradiegetic. The same 
is true of Halperin (1992) 98, who draws no distinction between the fictional narratee of 
the Symposium and the dialogue’s implied reader. 

30 Ryan (2006) 207. 
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characteristic of ontological metalepsis. As far as I can see, this specific form of 
metalepsis is unique to Plato. 

Ontological metalepsis in the proper sense of the word occurs in the Eu- 
thydemus and the Phaedo. The interferences of Crito in the former and of Eche- 
crates in the latter affect the entire story level of the dialogues, becoming an 
integral part of their plot structure. This results in that the Euthydemus and the 
Phaedo function not only as stories delivered by Socrates and Phaedo, respec- 
tively, but also as dramas of the reception of these stories by the audience.51 

In all cases discussed, metalepsis in Plato acts as a highly effective distanc- 
ing strategy. The audience is reminded of the fictional character of the narrat- 
ed world, thereby being prevented from fully immersing into it.3? The constant 
presence of the narrator voice in the fictional world of the Symposium and the 
Parmenides is obviously intended to serve the same purpose. To quote Richard 
Hunter, ‘Plato’s various experiments with dramatic frames show his persistent 
concern to advertise and problematise the fictional status of his dialogues’. 

It should be kept in mind in this connection that in Plato’s eyes the greatest 
danger posed by mimetic art lay in its ability to cause the audience to immerse 
into the fictional world, to respond to it emotionally and to identify themselves 
with its characters. Plato understood only too well that, by exposing his audi- 
ences to a fictional reality created by his art, the mimetic artist, himself in- 
cluded, makes them temporarily lose their identities and be transported into a 
reality which has no direct correspondence to the world in which they live. ‘We 
are delighted, and abandon ourselves and follow the action, suffering together 
with the characters’ — this passage in Republic 10, relating to the response of the 


31 See Brooks (1992) 236: ‘Framed narratives and those, such as [Albert Camus’] La Chute, 
that incorporate the listener in the discourse of the speaker incorporate most explicitly 
a condition of all narrative: shape and meaning are the product of the listening as of the 
telling’ 

32  Onthe distancing role of intradiegetic metalepsis see Wolf (2006) 202: ‘Often metalepses 
(which, of course, can also take place between the extradiegetic and the intradiegetic 
levels) serve a recipient-centred function (by undermining aesthetic illusion) as well as 
an implicitly metafictional function: by stretching the (fantasy) potential of imaginary 
worlds to an unrealistic, even “impossible” extent, metalepses lay bare the ruling frame of 
such worlds which is usually concealed, namely their fictionality’. 

33 Hunter (2004) zz. For an analogous interpretation of frame-breaking in Plato see McCabe 
(2008) 105-106. Cf. also Finkelberg (2006) 67-68: ‘Plato’s dialogues are metapoetical 
throughout. They abound in self-referential remarks, multiple dramatic frames, intertex- 
tual allusions — in short, in all those devices which, in that they prevent the work of art 
from consolidating into a single all-engulfing whole, destroy the illusion that a mimetic 
representation naturally tends to create’. On a distancing effect produced by the episodic 
structure of Plato’s dialogues see ibid., 65-68. 
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Athenian audience to the performance of tragic plays, gives the clearest idea of 
the degree of emotional involvement Plato had in mind.** It stands to reason 
that his use of metalepsis was purported to act as a remedy against what was 
perceived by him as the most undesirable effect of mimetic art. 


34 Resp. 605d3-4 yalpouev Te xot evöövreç Huds adtods Enduela cuumcoyovtes, my translation; 
see also Resp. 606a-b. Cf. Finkelberg (1998) 186-188; ead. (2014) 156-157. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Paradoxical Proems 
On the Relationship between Amynats and Mipyots in Plato’s Dialogues 


Carlotta Capuccino 


Leave to the reader what the reader can manage 


L. WITTGENSTEIN 


1 Introduction* 


In their lively imagery and complex architectures which make them unique 
and irreducible to one another, the proems of Plato's dialogues are not only 
‘paths of flowers’ traced to accompany the reader to ‘the thorns and thistles’ 
of metaphysical arguments, as Hegel called them.! These introductory scenes 
are not just literary ornaments of Plato’s philosophical contents, but contain 
clever allusions to the meanings of his dialectical writing and his authorial an- 
onymity. Plato chose to write anonymous philosophical dialogues, so we nev- 
er hear him expressing himself on the important issues discussed by Socrates 
and the other characters. The thesis I would argue for is that the proems — or 
at least some of them — are the place where Plato decided to let us hear his 
voice in an allusive way, not about the individual contents of his doctrine, but 
about the meaning and form of his written philosophy. By reinterpreting the 
traditional role of exordia (and, in particular, the metaliterary function of en- 
suring the writer's credibility and authority among his audience), the Platonic 


I warmly thank Stephen Halliwell for his very useful remarks and Richard Davies, who was 
kind enough to review my English. 

ı Hegel (1979) 89. Since antiquity, readers of the Platonic dialogues have divided into those 
who attribute a philosophical value to the introductory scenes and those who regard them 
as literary ornaments of little or no theoretical relevance. For a history of the problem, see 
Capuccino (2014) 10-22. 

2 On epic, tragic, lyric and historical beginnings, see the essays included in Dunn and Cole 

(1992). 
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proems perform the indispensable philosophical function of preserving the 
sense of Plato’s philosophy for the reader akin to it.3 

The Platonic dialogues exhibit two different writing styles:+ some of them, 
like the Euthyphro or the Phaedrus, adopt a dramatic mode, which is the di- 
rect exchange of words between the characters; others, such as the Republic, 
the narrative or indirect mode, where the exchange is introduced by the voice 
of a narrator, which alternates with that of the characters. But there is a par- 
ticular group of six dialogues, the so-called ‘mixed dialogues’ (Protagoras, Eu- 
thydemus, Phaedo, Symposium, Parmenides and Theaetetus), in which the two 
modes alternate giving rise to a structural anomaly: the dialogue, usually sub- 
divided into a proem, a middle part and an epilogue, appears two-headed, that 
is to say, equipped with a double proem. The proem ‘internal’ to the dialogical 
scene is in fact preceded by an ‘external’ proem that appears paradoxical be- 
cause it is set in a place and at a time other than the place and time of the dia- 
logue, and often between different interlocutors. I think it is especially these 
paradoxical proems, with their skilful narrative games, that contain allusions 
to Plato’s thesis about what, as between öuyyyotç and Miyüorç, is the ultimately 
preferable style for good philosophical writing. 

The aim of this article is thus twofold: first, to determine which mode is 
the best according to Plato, indeed which mode is the only appropriate one 
for philosophical writing as he understood it; and secondly, to prove that it 
is Plato himself who shows us which mode is the only appropriate.? He does 
this, precisely, in an allusive way, through the subtle staging of the mixed dia- 
logues’ external proems, in particular those of the four dialogues — in the likely 
chronological order of composition: Phaedo, Symposium, Parmenides and 


3 This argument, which I discussed in detail in my book APXH AOTOY (see Capuccino [2014]), 
and earlier in my Phd thesis of the same title (Capuccino [2010]), is symmetrical and oppo- 
site to the argument put forward by Christopher Rowe, according to which in the dialogues, 
we can hear the voice of Plato as to the content, but not as to the form adopted for transmit- 
ting them; cf. Rowe (2007) 33. Here I would like to test my general interpretation, paying par- 
ticular attention to one aspect: Plato’s stylistic choice, and the apparent primacy of indirect 
form highlighted in the most recent literature on the topic, which seems to converge on this 
point: see, for example, Tulli (2011), in particular 127-130, and Ho (2011). 

4 See Capra (2003). 

5 Tagree with Kathryn Morgan that ‘there is [...] a troubling gap between Plato’s practice and 
any explicit theorising of it’ (Morgan [2003] 101, my emphasis), because the anonymity that 
distinguishes Platonic dialogues, if seriously taken, prevents us from directly attributing to 
Plato, without further investigation and analysis, any of the claims made by the dramatis 
personae. However, I will try to show that there is another way, indirect, allusive, in which we 
can hear the author’s voice. 
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Theaetetus — where the narration of events is not entrusted to the voice of 
Socrates.® 


2 Matters of Fact 


Let me start with some matters of fact. First, as we have indicated, Plato adopts 
for his dialogues both modes of writing — dramatic or mimetic and narrative or 
diegetic — and he probably does so with great awareness, as proved by his very 
detailed and technical analysis of A€Et¢ in Republic 3.392c7-398bg. The context 
is educational: Socrates continues to investigate what ‘types’ of poetic Aöyot 
should be admitted in the KaMimoAtc, in line with an ethical criterion. Once 
the contents (Adyot) have been fixed in some models or patterns,’ at 392c6 
the research is aimed at which ‘form of expression’ (Aé&c) these contents can 
take. There are three possible styles available to anyone who wants to express 
himself, whether in oral or written form: the ‘simple narration without imita- 
tion’ (amAq Övyyycıç),5 the ‘narration through imitation’ (Ğuyyyotç Sic kiyiyosoç) 
and the ‘mixed narration’, which alternates between the two previous modes 
(Suyyyotç dt’ dupotépwv) (392d2-7). Plato decided to adopt only two of them: the 
direct imitation of the characters’ voices, that is the simple exchange of words 
(Suyyyotç Ste küyi?osoç), and the narration alternating the exchange of words 
(Suyyyotç ÖU dpotépwv); in other words, there is no Platonic dialogue in which 
the only voice we can hear is that of the narrator (amy Öuyyycıç). In this way, 
the dialogues can be classified in the first instance relative to a stylistic bipar- 
tition into dramatic and narrative, and subsequently relative to the structural 
tripartition we have mentioned, into dialogues that are direct (or completely 
dramatic), indirect (or completely narrative) and mixed (that is alternating the 
two basic modes).? It should be noted that the alternation of modes in the 


6 In an unpublished paper (‘Platonic Prologues’, written in 1986), Robert Arne defines the 
external proems with narrator other than Socrates as ‘Platonic proems, attributing them 
to Plato’s voice. Following his hypothesis of an author’s proem, I have wondered what 
could justify it on a formal level, and I have arrived at the following conclusion: the ab- 
sence from these proems of a narration by Socrates makes room unequivocally meant for 
Plato’s voice, who, through this narrative device, can separate himself from the figure of 
Socrates. For a discussion, see Capuccino (2014) 213-214. 

7 The examination of the poetic contents (2öyot) begins at 2.376dg and ends at 3.392c6. 

The complete expression is formulated at 394b1: dvev pipjoews dr) öüyyyotç. 

9 See the diagram in the Appendix. The category of ‘mixed dialogues’ is almost universal- 
ly misunderstood by critics, who do not grasp the structural criterion that underlies the 
‘scenic’ (tpayixa¢) classification mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (3.50), and therefore fail 
to apply the stylistic tripartition to the whole corpus platonicum. The diagram, of which 
I present here an updated English version, is therefore an original contribution. Compared 


oO 
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mixed dialogues is therefore between the simple exchange of words and the 
mixed narration, namely the one that alternates the narrator’s voice with the 
dialogical lines. 

A brief digression on the vocabulary adopted in this passage of the Republic. 
m the Platonic writings, both Aöyoç and 2eöç take on a double meaning, gen- 
eral and specific: Aöyoç indicates on the one hand speech and on the other the 
content of speech (é& [...] Aextéov, ‘what you should say’); A€&¢ equally means 
in a broad sense ‘expression’, ‘speech’ or ‘language’!° and more narrowly the 
mode of expression or the form (w¢ Aextéov, ‘how it should be said”) as opposed 
to the content. At the beginning of the passage in question, both terms are 
used in their technical meaning," but in the following the two meanings are 
compresent. It is precisely in support of the technical meaning of Aéét¢ that 
Socrates introduces the noun öuyyycıç, a term that we do not meet in authors 
earlier than Plato. It too has immediately a double meaning: in a general sense, 
it is used as a synonym for Aé&tc” and it does not mean exactly ‘narration’. 
An analysis of its occurrences in the corpus platonicum (only six outside the 
Republic, where they are fifteen) clearly shows that the basic meaning of the 
word is a detailed exposition of facts (narration) but also of thoughts and 


to the diagram contained in Capuccino (2014), I placed the Menexenus among the dia- 
logues whose attribution is doubtful, based on a recent and persuasive study of Simonetta 
Nannini (2014). 

10 Without becoming an exact synonym of 2öyoç. Even when used in a broad sense, Aéétc 
indeed indicates that we are dealing with a particular type of language, for example the 
legal language to which Socrates declares himself alien in the Apology; and in fact the 
occurrence at 17d3 is immediately followed by a second one (18a2) which makes clear 
reference to the modes of expression typical of the courts (and not of Socrates). 

ıı That it is a technical use is signalled by the reaction of the interlocutor, who does not 
understand: Todto, 7 8 öç, od pavOdve ört Xeyetç (Resp. 3.392c9-10); and again: Kal todto, 1) 
8 dc, ett Séoucrt caeotepov odetv (dz). For a more detailed lexical analysis, see Capuccino 
(2014) 27 ff. 

ız Cİ, Gastaldi (1998) 362-363: ‘Il punto di partenza € costituito dalla delineazione di uno 
schema che articola il denominatore comune della diegesis, termine che si sostituisce qui 
a quello di exis a indicare la modalita espositiva’; contra Couloubaritsis (1987) oz: ‘[...] 
Yassociation, par Platon, de Aéétc et de Suiyyorç, dans le texte en question de la République, 
ne signifie pas qu'il ne discerne pas d’autres types possibles de lexis’. 

13 In fact, the term is used to refer to past events, present and future. It will be only with 
Aristotle that it takes on the specific meaning of ‘narration’. Cf. e.g. Poet. 19.1456b8-13; 
24.1459b36-37; RA. 3.13.1414a37-39; 3.16.1416b16 ff. 

ı4 The detailed exposition, emphasised by the prefix dta-, is very often ££ dpxfiç (Phd. 59c8, 
Symp. 174a1-2, Euthd. 272dg), aims to be cagy¢ (Phd. 58dz2, Symp. 172b4-c1; cf. Chrm. 153c6 
and Euthd. 275c5) and it takes cyoAy (Phd. s8da ff., Resp. 10.615a5-6, Ti. 38e2, Menex. 
239b6-7). See also the use of the verb emexdinyéouct in Phd. 97e1-2, 4. 
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opinions,!> which may take on any of the three forms we have mentioned: (dvev 
LNTEWS) aTAR SIpyyatc, Öniyyotç Sta uiunoews and Siyyyatc ÖV dupotepwv. In 
its specific meaning, Öuyyyotç is synonymous with özəl, Sujyyyotc!® and it is 
therefore used in the context in contradistinction to!” dmpyyats did Lynoews or, 
in abbreviated form, xikyciç. This authorises our reflection on what is, of the 
two, the preferable form of expression. 

Second, and consequently, it is undeniable that Plato makes extensive use 
of what he has called kiküyotç: in its pure form or interspersed with the Suyyycıç, 
it is always present in his works. Finally, in Books 3 and 10 of the Republic, Plato 
harshly criticises Mikuyotç in all its forms and from all points of view: ethical, 
psychological, epistemological and ontological. If we want to give a minimal 
definition that fixes the basic meaning of the word, we can say that pipnate is 
for Plato both the imitation of objects, for example the painting in perspective 
of a building, and the imitation of people, as when an actor plays a character or 
a writer lets the protagonists of his work speak in the first person through dia- 
logue (the mimetic style as described in Book 3 of the Republic).'® In this dou- 
ble form it is to be deplored for three reasons. (a) First of all for its deceptive 
nature.!9 A typical case of this deception is the painting technique of trompe 
Poeil, which creates in the viewer the illusion of being in front of a real object, 
for example a door or a window, whereas it is only a skilled painting (cxiaypagia, 
for the ancients). (b) In addition to this, imitation is three degrees away from 
being and truth: it is a copy of a copy of the original. For example, the painting 
of a bed is only a copy of the wooden bed manufactured by the artisan, which 
in its turn is a copy of the idea of bed, which for Plato is the only original, what 
properly is a bed.”° These first two reasons are part of the so-called ontological 


15 Four of the six occurrences do not mean ‘narration’: Phdr. 246a3; Grg. 465e6; Ti. 38d6- 
e3, 48d4-e1. In this context, it was decided to maintain ‘narration’, because it is the most 
appropriate translation. In the case of the Homeric poems, which are the object of 
Socrates‘analysis, Sujyynats does indeed mean ‘narration’. 

16 For example, in Resp. 3.397b1-2 A€Etc is instead of Suyyyots lato sensu, and Sufyyetç of &nAH 
Smyyorc. 

17 I do not therefore agree with Andre Gaudreault, for whom öuyyyotç and piyyats are 
“Eclategories qui, au contraire de ce que Pon avance generalement, ne seraient nullement 
envisagées comme dichotomiques par Platon’ (Gaudreault [1989] 80 n. 3; cf. Halliwell 
[2009] 18-19). Indeed, öÖuiyycıç as narration or exposition lato sensu and yipyats are non- 
dichotomous categories, while xiyuciç and Smyyots stricto sensu are called by Plato him- 
self ‘opposite’ (évavtia, 394b4). 

18 Fora discussion of the possible translations of the word piyyatc, see Palumbo (2008; the 
author prefers ‘representation’ to ‘imitation’). 

19 ——-Resp.10.595b5-7. 

20 Resp.ıo.s97e ff. 
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and epistemological criticism of pinot, a criticism that concerns its nature. 
(c) Third, if the moral characters imitated are blameworthy, imitation is harm- 
ful for the human soul in virtue of the emotional involvement that it is liable to 
arouse.! Consider, for example, the audience’s empathy with the characters in 
a play. This moral or psychological criticism concerns the supposed usefulness 
of pipyots. Because of its pervasive scope, it will therefore be crucial to ask 
whether such an accusation is or is not without appeal.?? 

To sum up these facts, we can draw the first two interesting consequenc- 
es. (1) In primis, they authorise us to accept the suggestion of Jacques Brun- 
schwig that sometimes — and this would be the case — in talking about others, 
Plato is perhaps talking about himself:?3 Tn fact, in the passage of Republic 3, 
reflection on modes is clearly extended to any speaker or writer, therefore, not 
only to poets and mythologists, but also to philosophers, and to Plato himself 
(mrövreç ot momtat xol ot vi A€yovtes, 397c8).27 As regards granting him a form 
of awareness, there is no doubt: the long passage on Aé&tc, six Stephanus pages 
(392c-398c), is sufficient in itself to prove it, as well as, symmetrically and con- 
trariwise, the fact that Plato wrote at least twenty-five dialogues?5 is enough 
to witness his awareness of the use of writing to convey philosophical opin- 
ions, despite the famous criticisms made in the Phaedrus (that is, after all, from 
within one of his written works). In other words, awareness is demonstrated by 
the use of practices that are at the same time subject to the scrutiny of his own 
critical reason, and this would seem to exclude that they are the exercise of un- 
deniable literary skills for its own sake. But we have to understand whether or 
not he wanted — and if so, how — to make readers aware in turn of his stylistic 
choices and, in particular, whether he wanted to share with us a reflection on 
the value of such choices, that is on the philosophical relationship between the 
form of his writing and the contents transmitted. In other words, we have to 
verify the hypothesis of Brunschwig, along with that of Michael Frede, accord- 
ing to which the form and content of the Platonic dialogues are inextricably 
linked in the only ‘responsible’ way to write about philosophy.?6 


21 Resp.ıo.6oşgc ff. The main accusation is that of corrupting even the best men (605c). 

22 It is notoriously difficult to reconcile the criticisms of Republic 3 and 10. My attempt to 
answer is to be found in Capuccino (2014) 27-65. For the critical literature on this subject, 
see ibid., 321-324. 

23 Cf. Brunschwig (1974) xvii. 

24 Cİ, 393d8: gpdow dé dvev Merpov" od yap eit momtixdcs; and 396e4-5: Oüxoüv Smyycet 
Xoycerot ola nucic oAtyov mpdtepov SmAGouey mepl tx tod ‘Opjpov Ery. 

25 See the diagram in the Appendix. 

26 CE, Frede (1992) 202. Frede’s argument becomes even more convincing in my view when 
compared with the analysis of the poetic Aöyoç that Socrates advances in the Republic, 
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At this point, before proceeding, we should reply to a possible basic objec- 
tion. Some critics support the thesis, which is contrary to my own, that the 
“narratological?7 remarks of Plato, or rather of Socrates as a Platonic charac- 
ter, are always and inevitably within his written work, thus creating a weave 
of narratological theory and practice, which calls for delicate handling,.?® This 
is, for example, the position of Stephen Halliwell: ‘Since, in my view, there is 
no reliable hermeneutic for tracing a monologic authorial stance (about any- 
thing) within Platonic dialogue, “theory” and “practice” of narrative in Plato 
are therefore [...] inextricable’.?9 In my view, however, this is just a special 
case30 of the general inextricability between form and content of Platonic 
philosophy mentioned by Frede. That form and content are inextricable or 
indissoluble31 does not mean that they are confused or logically inseparable, 
but rather interdependent, which indicates, on the contrary, that they cannot 
be explained other than in relation to one another.*? The narratological con- 
siderations, unlike other theoretical content of the dialogues, have precisely 
this advantage: we can compare them with something that is unquestionably 
attributable to Plato, at least for the group of twenty-five dialogues accepted as 
authentic by broad consensus.*? This group of dialogues is the work Plato left 


where the goodness of such Aöyoç seems to depend precisely on the right interweaving 
of content (Aöyoç) and expressive form (Aéé¢), each of them receiving a depth analysis, 
respectively in the second and third book. 

27 By ‘narratology’ I refer in this context to any reflection on the form of expression that a 
Aöyoç, oral or written, can take. I do not, therefore, make a purely technical use of this 
term, even though such reflections invite a confrontation with modern narratological sci- 
ence, as suggested by the analysis of S. Halliwell (2009), and as I myself have shown in 
Capuccino (2014), carrying out a kind of parallel analysis in the apparatus of footnotes. 

28 The same applies to the famous critique of writing in the Phaedrus (z7ae ff.); see Vegetti 
(1989) 201-227 and Cambiano (1994) 91-104. 

29 — Halliwell (2009) 19. 

30 Perhaps it is the emblematic case. 

31 “shall focus on one particular way in which philosophy and literary form seem to me to 
be inseparably joined in the dialogues’ (Frede [1992] 202). 

32 Tüis interpretative attitude is typical of the so-called ‘third way’: ‘The “third way” [...] is 
not a new school or a new interpretation: it is instead a way of exploring relatively new 
territory beyond the boundaries of the skeptical and “doctrinal” conceptions of philoso- 
phy that have so far ruled Platonic studies’ (Gonzalez [1995] x). The ‘third way’ between 
skepticism and dogmatism, not only in the interpretation of Plato, was in fact already 
indicated by Hegel: ‘[...] daf$ es aufğer dem Skepticismus und Dogmatismus noch ein 
drittes, nemlich eine Philosophie gebe’ (Hegel [1968] 209); and in an even more radical 
form, by Wittgenstein: ‘The philosopher is not a citizen of any community of ideas. That 
is what makes him into a philosopher’ (Wittgenstein [1967] § 455). 

33 The philosophy of Plato is in what he says (preventing us, however, from attributing 
it to him), but also at what he does (ie. writing dialogues), as well as for Apollodorus 
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to us: it is a matter of fact. Consequently, if we can decipher their mechanisms, 
by comparing them with the reflections made by the dialogues’ characters, we 
have a chance — perhaps really the only one — to understand what Plato him- 
self thought about this problem. 

It is true — as Halliwell has observed — that ‘one should not extract a con- 
ception of narrative from the text and treat it as though it had independent, 
free-standing Platonic authority’34 This would be an improper attribution, 
because it derives from considerations directly attributable only to the char- 
acters who formulate and share them within dialogue. And that means that 
we cannot, on this basis, attribute to Plato any narratological theory. However, 
we must not forget that Plato is the author of the dialogues in which these 
considerations are formulated, and this means that he was fully aware of the 
framework of narratological questions; hence, it is not reasonable to think that 
he posed himself the questions within his work without having reflected on his 
own narratological choices. To deny Plato this awareness would mean indeed 
to deny him the reputation as both a refined thinker and writer that has given 
him pride of place in the history of Western thought up to now. Which, I am 
sure, none of us would be easily willing to do. 

(11) If we accept this first result, the second presents itself immediately as a 
paradox, namely the paradox of mimetic style, which, along with the paradox 
of writing as such and with that of the authorial anonymity, means that Plato’s 
work and Plato himself as its author carry a burden of justification. The dia- 
logues challenge the reader with a real chain of paradoxes. As is well known, 
in the Phaedrus, the practice of writing is condemned for three serious defects 
that generate equally many dangers for the reader and for the author. First, its 
character as a g&ppaxov: an ambivalent Greek word that can mean either a 
drug in the sense of a cure, or a poison. Writing, the marvellous invention pre- 
sented as the cure for the constitutional weakness of human memory, destined 
to give way to forgetfulness, is however, according to Plato, a powerful poison 
which prevents readers from exercising their mnemonic faculties — because if 
you can reread at any time you do not need to remember - and over time this 
leads inexorably memory to atrophy, like something dead replacing something 
alive. Secondly, writing, unlike the oral dialogue, is mute or repetitive, that is, if 
questioned, it does not respond, or it replies by always saying the same. Third- 
ly, writing cannot defend itself against misunderstandings if it falls into the 


gl\Aogogety means spending time (cuvdiatpifewv) with Socrates, trying to know every day 
what he says and does (Symp. 172-1738). 
34 — Halliwell (2009) 19. 
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wrong hands: it would need the help of its ‘father’, that is, of its author, who, 
however, cannot always or forever rush to its rescue. 

If we solve this first paradox by appealing to the dialogue form of Platonic 
writing, which reproduces oral dialogue as closely as possible, that is, by simi- 
larity, we immediately generate a second paradox, which is just what concerns 
us here, namely mimetic writing. By imitating the oral dialogue, the written 
one inevitably collides with the Republic's criticism of poetic pipnats. To solve 
this second paradox, we just have to evoke the diegetic-mimetic vvriting:35 Pla- 
to not only writes dramatic dialogues, such as we find in tragedies and com- 
edies, but also narrative dialogues, where the dialogical lines are introduced 
by the voice of a narrator who is responsible for them, and this seems to be 
some sort of control of piznots by dujyyyotc. In the next four sections of this 
article I will try to show that both hypotheses — that of Brunschwig and that of 
Frede — are well founded, and that the places where Plato lets us hear his own 
voice about his stylistic choices, and where he answers the apparent paradox 
of his writing, are just what I have called ‘paradoxical proems. Plato thus seems 
to respond to a paradox with another paradox. 


3 Plato’s Paradoxical Proems 


The mixed dialogues are characterised, as we have seen, by the alternation of 
dramatic and narrative mode at the structural level, that is, the style changes 
in the transition from one part of the dialogue to another, particularly from the 
proem to the dialogue, and also, but only sometimes, in the passage from the 
dialogue to an epilogue.56 For this to occur, recourse must be had to a literary 
procedure that has had a great impact on Eastern and Western literature, and 
that we find for the first time in the Homeric poems: narration d cascade, as 
a matryoshka, or like Chinese boxes.37 An original event, which in the Platonic 
case is always a dialogue, is made known to the reader from a certain distance, 
that is, through one or more levels of narration. The ‘zero level’ of this process 
is represented by the dramatic dialogues of Plato, such as the Crito, where the 


35 Cf. Vegetti (2003), Lesson 4: Scrivere la filosofia and Lesson s: «Solo Platone non c’era». 

36 On the full range of structural anomalies of the Platonic dialogues, see Capuccino (2014) 
95-100. 

37 Cf. Dies (1965) 7 and Genette (1972) 242. On the literary procedures within ancient texts, 
I find indispensable the classic de Jong (1987) and the more recent de Jong, Niinlist and 
Bowie (2004) and Niinlist (2009); for a more wide-ranging bibliography, see Grethlein and 
Rengakos (2009). 
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scene opens at the time Crito visits Socrates in prison, following the trial in 
399 BCE. After waiting for the awakening of Socrates, who, at the arrival of 
Crito at sunrise was still sleeping, we witness directly the dialogue between the 
two friends. In the mixed dialogues, the scene is such that the original event 
depends on the narration by someone who may or may not have taken part in 
it, but who, for some reason, evokes it only after a certain period of time has 
lapsed.38 The work opens on an outer scene, as such subsequent to the event 
that will be narrated, in a sort of additional proem. This external proem, which 
is paradoxical because unrelated to the event we are interested in (it is set in 
a different time and place, among different characters),59 is itself a dialogue 
because this is the literary form adopted by Plato. The standard examples are 
four dialogues — Euthydemus, Protagoras, Phaedo and Symposium —, in which 
the external proem has a dramatic style and introduces a narrative dialogue.1° 

If we consider only the mixed dialogues with a narrator other than Socrates, 
the first narrative level is exemplified by the Phaedo, whose external proem 
places us as spectators of the narration of Socrates’ death by Phaedo, who was 
present at the event, to the Pythagorean Echecrates in his homeland Phlius, 
a foreign land. We find a second level narration in the Symposium: we are in 
about 400 BCE, in Athens, and a follower of Socrates, Apollodorus, repeats, 
upon request by an anonymous audience, the story he had already narrated 
a few days before to an acquaintance named Glaucon about a symposium in 
which Agathon, Socrates and Alcibiades among others took part in the past, 
and about their speeches on love. Apollodorus, however, is not a direct witness 
of those events because he was too young at the time, but, in turn, he heard the 
story from a certain Aristodemus of Cydathenaeum, who attended the sym- 
posium as a listener. So Apollodorus says that Aristodemus told him that...: a 
second-level narration. Compared to the model described above, two cases, 
the Parmenides and the Theaetetus, are anomalous, because they too have an 
external proem, but the transition from this proem to the dialogue does not 
imply a difference in style. In particular, on the one hand both the proem and 
the dialogue of the Parmenides are narrated (the transition to a direct form oc- 
curs, inadvertently, only later, at a significant turning point in the dialogue); in 
the Theaetetus, on the other hand, they have both a dramatic form. In the Par- 
menides we witness the longest narrative chain, i.e. a third-level narration.*! 


38 Tühedistance in timeis actually inevitable to represent the mechanism of oral transmission. 

39 Paradoxical also because it is not always reflected in an epilogue, which is likewise exter- 
nal and, as such, returns the reader once more to the time of the opening scene. 

40 See the diagram in the Appendix. 

41 The primacy, however, remains of the Symposium as a narrative complexity, a real stemma 
codicum, with different ‘traditions’ and lacunae. 
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Setting and audience are anonymous: Cephalus of Clazomenae tells about 
when, in Athens, Antiphon, half-brother of Adeimantus and Glaucon (and 
therefore also of Plato), told him that Pythodorus, a follower of Zeno, told that 
Zeno, Parmenides and Socrates said that... The original dialogue among Zeno, 
Parmenides and a very young Socrates dates back more than 70 years earli- 
er: an enormous temporal gap. The most emblematic case, however, remains 
that of the Theaetetus, which breaks away from the paradigm of oral trans- 
mission and presents for the very first time the transcription into a book of 
Socrates’ oral narrations. The scene opens in Megara, where Euclides’ slave is 
preparing to read in front of him and his friend Terpsion a ŞığAlov, a book. Eu- 
clides himself had produced it by transcribing the story that Socrates told and 
repeatedly confirmed to him while he was in prison in Athens, of a dialogue 
which took place several years before between him and the mathematician 
Theodorus along with his young and promising student Theaetetus. However, 
in transcribing the story of Socrates, who, as far as the philosophical content is 
concerned, seems to be the real author of the book, Euclides alters its form: he 
omits inserenda or narrative indications as ‘I said’ or ‘he replied’, and turns the 
narration into a direct dialogue similar to the original one. Beyond the structural 
differences and the great stylistic range of these proems, what is distinctive about 
them, is the focus on the mechanisms for transmitting and preserving the Aöyoç — 
the oral narration and writing — and on their functioning. They are therefore pre- 
sented as the privileged place in which to seek an answer to what, for Plato, are 
the means and styles more or less fit for speaking and writing about philosophy. 


4 The Primacy of Auyyıycıç? 


Let us, then, consider what elements of these four paradoxical proems favour 
the primacy of dmynats over pipyots as a preferable style and whether, as a re- 
sult, the diegetic-mimetic writing is a good solution to the paradoxical nature 
of Platonic dialogues. I think we can distinguish at least seven sets of reasons. 
(1) First, unlike the dramatic dialogues of the first period of Plato’s production 
(the so-called ‘Socratic dialogues’),42 the narrative frames reveal the fictitious 
nature of dialogues, by distinguishing them from the original event that they 


42 As is known, the Platonic production includes 36 works (including 34 dialogues, the 
Apology of Socrates and the corpus of 13 letters) written over a span of about 50 years. 
Of these works, 25 are certainly considered authentic by the great majority of the inter- 
preters (see the diagram in the Appendix): 16, that is, two thirds, have a dramatic or 
mimetic form, 6 a mixed form and 3 a narrative form. The tripartition of these writings in 
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imitate. In this way they seem to answer the first accusation of Republic 10. 
(2) Secondly, the written narration reproduces the chain of oral narrations 
and its fundamental function of transmitting and preserving the 2öyoç: the di- 
rect exchange of words between Socrates and the interlocutor or interlocutors 
he faces from time to time, would be doomed to oblivion without somebody’s 
telling it to someone else, and so preserving and diffusing it. This is evident 
in the Theaetetus, where Socrates himself makes public a dialogue of which 
he had been the protagonist, by narrating it several times to Euclides, who 
will take care to preserve it and pass it down. It is also particularly evident 
in the Symposium and Parmenides, where the conservation of two such ex- 
traordinary events as the symposium at Agathon’s home, starring the most 
influential professionals of that time, and the dialogue between Zeno, old Par- 
menides and a very young Socrates, are entrusted to the memory of a number 
of tellers. These narrators play a very crucial role. (3) Thirdly, the narrative 
levels put the reader at a ‘safe distance’ from the original dialogue, away from 


(1) youthful, Socratic or aporetic works (399-388 BCE), (2) medium or maturity dialogues 
(387-367 BCE), and (3) late or old age dialogues (from 365 BCE forward), is the result 
of a stylistic reconstruction of Platonic thought, which in turn confirms an evolution- 
ary hypothesis formulated already in the 1800s to solve the exegetical problem posed by 
the presence, in the corpus platonicum, of theses opposed or contradictory to each other, 
which dissuaded the interpreters from attributing a unitary philosophical system to Plato. 
This general reconstruction, which became canonical among the interpreters during the 
1900s, starting from Gilbert Ryle’s observations on the different length of the dialogues 
based on the group they belong to (Ryle [1966] 39-40; see Cavini [1982] 28-29), also takes 
into account other criteria, such as the analysis of the philosophical content, the liter- 
ary structure of the work, the textual references to other writings of the corpus and the 
central or marginal role of Socrates, confirming to be, over time, an effective interpreta- 
tive grid. The stylistic criterion is not sufficient to establish a reliable relative chronol- 
ogy, because, on its own, it cannot account for Plato’s rewriting of his works, which have 
inevitably altered the stylistic indicators. On the other hand, it is undeniable that some 
works have been written before others and that therefore, at least in fact, an evolutionary 
line must be recognised. Of course, as C. Kahn has pointed out (Kahn [1996]), it cannot 
be a rigid tripartition, but only a mobile (as well as relative) chronology. Assuming this 
mobile chronology, it seems difficult to deny that the greatest concentration of dramatic 
dialogues is in the first and third period (with the length variations detected by Ryle), at 
the extremes of the Platonic production, therefore, and that both the frames of the mixed 
dialogues and the indirect style of narrative dialogues mainly concern the central phase 
of his production. The theses supported in this essay, however, retain their plausibility 
even supposing that the traditional mobile tripartition is not sufficiently reliable and that 
only in an advanced stage of his writing, between maturity and old age, Plato, observing 
with a retrospective look his work, has reflected deeply on the stylistic question, entrust- 
ing his reflection to the complex architectural structures of the mixed dialogues, which 
likely belong to this advanced stage. 
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the attraction power of Miuyotç and from the risk of an uncritical identification 
with the characters who animate it, and who often embody morally reprehen- 
sible attitudes. In this way, they appear to answer the moral or psychological 
accusation. (4) Fourthly, the narrative form also aims to highlight for the ben- 
efit of the reader the reliability of the recounted 2öyoç, by referring, at the 
origin of the narrative chains, to the authoritative sources which legitimate 
its contents, including the very voice of Socrates. This happens for example in 
the Phaedo, which stresses that the narrator Phaedo is a direct witness of the 
narrated events, that is, he personally heard the last words of Socrates. It also 
occurs in the Symposium, where Aristodemus, the first narrator in chronolog- 
ical order, is presented as a follower of Socrates who also was a direct witness, 
although passive, of the speeches about love given at the symposium. Finally, 
we encounter it in the Theaetetus, where Socrates is both the protagonist and 
the narrative voice. 

(5) Fifthly, another reason to prefer the narration is its own pleasantness:33 
to repeat or listen to the Adyot of Socrates is pleasant, whoever pronounces 
them; indeed, it seems the most pleasant activity that one can engage in.“ 
(6) Sixthly, in the Megarian proem of the Theaetetus, it is said that narrative 
interludes are deleted as ‘causing disturbance to writing’ (6v tH yeadh Li) 
TAPEXOLEV pdyuoro, 143cı). This recalls the origin of the written work in nar- 
ration, without which what is written, in direct form for convenience, would 
not exist. Plato seems to say that the ‘most correct’ form of a dialogue would 
be diegetic, but, for listeners (and readers) to be able to follow more easily its 
complex philosophical arguments, he has made it mimetic. Thus, we have a 
kind of artificial, ad hoc, operation, which is functional to the philosophical 
work, (7) Finally, there are some passages in the Republic, in Books 5, 6 and 10, 
which refer more or less explicitly to the Republic itself as a literary work. The 
underlying message is: the philosopher who, within the dialogue, reflects on 
a certain issue, for example what is a good city (5.472e), to create a model ‘in 
speech,“5 does not imitate material reality, which is to say some cities that al- 
ready exist, but the reality of the ideal paradigm (6.484c), following the pattern 
he has in his soul. That this form of imitation is preferable from an ontological 
point of view is clear from a passage in Plato’s famous criticism of Homer in 
Book 10: 


43 This argument is supported in Ho (2011) ıo—nı. Cf. Phd. 58d and Symp. rac. 
44 See Phd. 58d5-8. 
45 Cf. 6.5o1e. 
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‘My dear Homer’, we can say to him, ‘if you are not two removes from truth 
in this matter of goodness — not a maker of images, what we defined as 
an imitator — if you are even at one remove from truth, and if you were ca- 
pable of distinguishing the behaviour which makes men better or worse 
in private life or in public life, then tell us which city has ever been better 
governed because of you [...]’ (Resp. 599d, my emphasis).*6 


By addressing these words to Homer, Plato describes, negatively, his own writ- 
ing, namely the only one able - for the reasons given in previous books - to put 
itself at the shortest distance from the original (the ideal paradigm) that guar- 
antees its goodness. Since these reflections are contained within the Republic, 
a narrative dialogue, the writing in question should be the diegetic-mimetic 
one. So öulyyotç seems to be the best way, indeed the only one that may be ac- 
cepted, even if in its mixed variant, and Plato’s choice seems to confirm in full 
his analysis of the stylistic forms in Republic 3. 

But things are not quite so simple. We can formulate against the seven rea- 
sons just advanced in favour of öuyyıotç as many objections. (1) First of all, 
while revealing the fictitious nature of the original dialogue they introduce, 
the narrative frames have the disadvantage of betraying its nature or essence. 
Dialogue handed down from one narration to another owes its philosophical 
efficacy to the essential character of direct viva voce exchange between two 
interlocutors. Without any mediation, therefore, so that the interlocutor could 
honestly put his beliefs at stake and take the responsibility of speaking with his 
own voice. (2) Secondly, the chain of oral narrations reproduced in the mixed 
dialogues is not without flaws. If the Parmenides’ external proem emphasises 
the prodigious memory and the reliability of its narrators, competent and re- 
lated, for reasons of various kinds and nature, to the participants in the original 
dialogue, the Symposium, on the contrary, does not hide the inevitable gaps of 
human memory, which fails when its attempt to remember exceeds its pow- 
ers. On several occasions, this weakness is signaled in the two proems (178a, 
180c), and Plato himself plays with the mechanism of forgetfulness towards 
the end of the dialogue, when our first-hand narrator gives into sleep and does 
not hear the last dialogue between Socrates, Agathon, and Aristophanes, leav- 
ing us a dry mouth (223d1 ff.). (3) If, as we have seen, the distance removes the 
reader from the harmful effects of identification, at the same time it prevents 
him from being directly involved in dialogue as an honest intellectual exer- 
cise. (4) The appeal to an authoritative source at the origin of the narrative 


46 Translation is by Griffith in Ferrari (2000). 
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chain would certainly be a legitimation of the Aöyoç, by declaring it reliable;+” 
but what difference would it make if we heard the authoritative voice directly, 
without the risks of incomplete or inaccurate mediation?‘ (s) It is certainly 
true that the dialogues provide us with more than one testimony in favour of 
the pleasure aroused by listening to a story that has Socrates as protagonist, but 
this only means that the cwxpatixol Adyot — oral or written — are intrinsically 
pleasurable. That is, listening to the narration of a dialogue with Socrates is as 
pleasant as, but not more pleasant than, listening to Socrates directly, if that 
were possible.*9 

If the first five points derive from a general reflection on the paradoxical 
proems with a narrator other than Socrates, the last two concern some rather 
specific passages, but at the same time have a general validity. (6) When Eu- 
clides, in the Megarian proem of the Theaetetus,5° claims to have eliminated 
the inserenda from the original transcription of the Socratic narration in or- 
der not to disturb the writing, Terpsion specifies that, in so doing, he has not 
made the 2öyoç ‘inconvenient’ (otöey ye drtö rpöreov, 143¢7). According to Plato, 
the mpénov of something or someone is its/his natural condition.>! This means 
that it concerns the essence and not the appearance of the thing, which would 
seem to rehabilitate the direct form of expression. (7) Finally, the passages 
from the Republic we have mentioned about Platonic dialogues as an example 
of imitation of the original, i.e. that is of the paradigm, and therefore of good 
imitation, do not tell us at all that this is to be referred to the Republic’s diegetic 
writing. On the contrary, in all the relevant passages, the issue is not raised 


47 And yet, in the chain of oral transmission of the Aöyoç shown in the Symposium, Socrates 
is only very partially the source that guarantees the control of the report (as opposed to 
what happens in the case of the written transmission represented in the Theaetetus): in 
fact, he merely confirms what Aristodemus recalls, verifying the partial contents of his 
report, without integrating the gaps (Symp. 173b). In the Parmenides, for chronological 
reasons, he cannot do so at all. 

48 Obviously within the dialogic fiction. From the external point of view, it all depends on 
the author's mind, that is, on his reconstruction and/or invention of the event. 

49 Before devoting himself to daily listening to Socrates, Apollodorus was d&@Atwtepog (cf. 
Symp. 172¢-173a and see n. 33 above). 

50 1 think it is not by chance that, in this reconstruction, the Theaetetus plays a special 
role: if the general theme of the dialogue is émiotpy, then it is no wonder that the non- 
argumentative parts of the work allude to the mechanisms of acquisition and transmis- 
sion of that knowledge whose nature the dialogue aims to define. Cf. Capuccino (2014) 
284-286. 

51 Cf. Hp. mai. 290c-291b (as opposite to 2g0c); Resp. 4.444b; Leg. 4.717e1, 6.757c1-6. On ano 
Tpörtov, Opposite to mpd¢ Tedmov (‘convenient;, ‘appropriate’), and thus to mpémov, cf. Cra. 
421¢3 and Resp. 5.470b10. 
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and discussed by the Socrates-narrator whom we met in the proem, but by the 
Socrates-participant in the original event that he is now narrating. So, the best 
candidate for a mode of writing ontologically closer to the original seems to be 
once again pivots, rather than dijynots. 

The consequence of all this is deeply Socratic: we are in a state of aporia. 
Neither pipyots nor Suyyats seem to have passed the test as the best form of 
expression for writing a philosophical dialogue in the manner of Plato. Yet, Pla- 
to uses both in the dialogues, and in his paradoxical proems he seems to place 
them not only in relation to each other, but in direct competition. So, how can 
we solve this aporia? 


5 Philosophical Mipyots 


The paradoxical proems can suggest the way, starting, yet again, from the 
proem of the Theaetetus. 

(1) The best form, ‘not at all inconvenient’, as mentioned in the proem, is the 
direct one, that is the most faithful imitation of the original: the direct scene 
is indeed more faithful to the oral dialogue than its indirect narration, which 
adds to it an external voice, that of the narrator. But what is this original? Not 
a dialogue that really happened in the past between Socrates and some other 
interlocutors, such as our Theaetetus and Theodorus, because the scenes of 
Platonic dialogues — as we know ~ are fictitious.5? So it is not a second-order 
imitation, that is an imitation of a historical dialogue, as the painter imitates 
the bed built by a carpenter. It is rather an imitation as close as possible to 
a cwxpatixos Adyos, an imitation, that is, of the essence of the Socratic dis- 
course: namely the asymmetric dialogue with fixed roles that aims to inquire 
into what virtues and the other important things in life are, in order to guide 
human actions.55 This kind of imitation is placed at the shortest distance from 
the direct relationship with the original, and therefore replies to the ontologi- 
cal criticism of the Republic. 

(2) If the mimetic form is the best one, why not to write directly a dra- 
matic dialogue, as Plato has already done in most cases and will return to 
do, a dialogue like Phaedrus, or the Laws? What good is there in showing the 
long genesis of the Aöyoç whose direct form is nothing more than its final 


52 According to Charles Kahn fictionality was characteristic of all the cwxpatixol Adyot 
(Kahn [1996] 32-35); cf. Morgan (2003) 101, 105. 

53 The evolution of this Aöyoç within Plato’s dialogues has yet to be studied starting from this 
new perspective. 
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outcome? The aim could be the following: added to the dialogue set in Ath- 
ens, the external proem reveals its deception by showing the fictitious and 
derivative nature of its imitation. In other words, the external proem, the 
one set in Megara, declares that the internal dialogue, the one set in Athens, 
is an imitation, a mimetic work that should not be mistaken for reality. The 
same obviously applies to the entire Platonic dialogue, and in this way Plato 
responds to the first criticism of Republic 10. The Phaedrus, for example, al- 
ready has the direct form of the original, but is not distinguished from it. In 
this sense, it is deceptive, just like images that conceal their nature as images 
pretending to be reality. The Socratic dialogues of Plato’s youth, such as the 
Crito, are mostly direct.5+ Reading them out loud — or listening to them — is 
like being on the scene, like spectators of a movie who identify themselves 
with the story. But how is this possible? We were not in prison with Socrates! 
Mipyots creates the illusion of being present, the illusion of proximity. But 
this is false.55 Next come the narrative dialogues of Plato’s mature period, 
for example the Republic and the Symposium. The new, indirect, form (the 
narration of a dialogue and no longer the simple dialogue), has the merit 
of disclosing that we are in front of a reproduction, a copy, which is thus no 
longer deceptive. This distant and mediated copy, however, is imperfect as 
such, because substantially dissimilar from the original and its direct nature. 
My hypothesis is then that the Theaetetus aims to recover the original form, 
but without the illusion of closeness. The external proem answers the charge 
of deception to the extent that the image declares itself as such, just as in 
the variations of the famous painting by Magritte, La Trahison des images, 
where he represented a pipe together with the declaration, also painted and 
therefore an integral part of the image, ‘Ceci n'est pas une pipe’: this, namely 
this painting, is not a pipe. The painting of the pipe is not a real pipe be- 
cause it does not share its essence or function. The essence or function of a 
pipe is to smoke good English tobacco, but it is something that a picture of 


54 According to the ‘mobile chronology’ proposed by C. Kahn: cf. Kahn (1996). Traditionally, 
the Crito is considered a youthful work, in any case, in this context it is only mentioned by 
way of example, and could be replaced by the Euthyphro or the Ion. See above, n. 42. 

55 The following objection can easily be raised: how is this illusion really possible, even 
if today, in front of such realistic imitations as film, which I think would have elicited 
in Plato a profound and shocked interest, we never completely lose touch with reality? 
I am convinced that Plato did not mean this when he emphasised the power of Liyycotç 
as identification, but that he wanted to insist on the consequences of piynatc, namely the 
emulation that implicitly follows from Gos aroused in him who identifies himself — con- 
sequences that, mutatis mutandis, remain valid still today. On this point, see Capuccino 
(2005) 137 ff. and Ead. (2011) 71 ff. 
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a pipe, however realistic, cannot do; in the case of Magritte, it declares this 
from within the image itself. The Theaetetus as a whole thus offers a better 
solution than the narrative dialogues, because, like a picture, it declares its 
nature as an image; and in addition it does so without betraying the nature 
of the object imitated. In other words, it retains the merits of xikyotç while 
eliminating its flaws. This device, exclusive to Plato’s writing, makes the dia- 
logues more worthy than their rival tragedies and comedies, which are direct 
as much as they are, but also deceptive. 

(3) What then is the only way you can imitate a dialogue faithfully, namely 
by representing its essence and not its appearance? If the essence of the dia- 
logue is the live and direct exchange between two interlocutors allowed by 
orality, the only way to preserve it is, paradoxically,?€ by taking it away from life 
by fixing it in writing. Only by writing a book, which is what Euclides5” and Pla- 
to with him do, you can pass on the direct form that characterises the nature 
of the oral dialogue. Orality, on the contrary, is forced to spread it in an indirect 
form, through a series of narrations. The paradoxical proems therefore invite 
us to reflect not only on the relationship between the mimetic and the diege- 
tic style of Plato’s work, but, even more radically, on the relationship between 
oral and written transmission of philosophy.58 The writing of Plato’s dialogues 
is not only permissible but necessary, for the following reasons: it is the only 
way (a) to reproduce faithfully, that is, respecting the direct nature, and (b) to 
preserve faithfully, that is, in detail and without gaps, the oral cwxpatimol Adyot, 


56 The paradoxical proems reflect the paradoxical nature of the form of writing that Plato 
decided to adopt with extreme awareness. 

57 Onthe figure of Euclides as a writer and his relationship with Plato, see Capuccino (2014) 
122 ff. Extremely interesting in this regard are also the analyses of Morgan (2003) esp. 112— 
113; Narcy (2013); Kaklamanou and Pavlou (2016). 

58 According to Hua-Kuei Ho, Plato assigns a primary role to ‘indirect form’, understood as 
indirect transmission of philosophical Adyo1, both through orality narrative chains and 
writing (see. Ho [2011] 8: ‘indirectness is inherent in writing’). Plato, ultimately, approves 
writing — at least the form that he himself adopts —, but writing can take in turn an indi- 
rect (i.e. narrative) or direct (i.e. dramatic or mimetic) form, and I think it is upon this 
alternative that the dialogues — which are all, without exception, written works — invite us 
to reflect. In a complementary way, Ho believes that Plato does not attribute any particu- 
lar priority to direct form, quoting the passages in which Socrates denies that knowledge 
can be transmitted with only the physical proximity (proximity would therefore not be 
a sufficient condition; cf. e.g. Symp. 175d). This would suggest that a certain distance is 
required (that offered by oral narration and writing) in order to perform a personal phi- 
losophical work (ibid., 15-16). But, again, the reference to writing raises the question of its 
dual form, direct or indirect, by shifting the problem to another level, instead of solving it. 
See below, n. 62. 
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speeches ‘worthy’ of being passed on, as the Theaetetus’s proem says (142c8- 
dı). Euclides’ memory is not enough because it is fallible: had he not written 
down the story of Socrates by filling its gaps, we would not have known the 
Athenian dialogue just before his death. In this way, the proem responds at 
least partially to the first charge against writing in the Phaedrus.5® 

(4) The purpose of Platonic dialogues, the fact that Plato decided to write 
them, is not to tell us something, but to invite us to perform these dialogues 
anew for ourselves (the Phaedrus speaks of ‘following the footsteps’ of writ- 
ing),©° giving them new authentic voices, which is to say our living voices. By 
means of eliminating the voice of the narrator, at first glance Plato seems to 
want to ‘clean’ the dialogue of every particular and personal element, restoring 
in this way its universal character necessary for it to be useful for any read- 
er. Without the intrusion of the narrator's subjective comments, we are alone 
vis-a-vis the original dialogue without running the risk of being influenced by 
his view. This move, however, has exactly the opposite purpose: not to deper- 
sonalise the dialogue, but to show us how Plato’s philosophical dialogue is in- 
timately personal. It has value, that is, for each of us, only when we become 
protagonists on a par with the characters represented, when our beliefs about 
ourselves and the world we live in are at stake. Only then will the dialogue 
again be direct, with one difference: it can no longer be a living dialogue with 
Socrates, who is no longer among the living, but will be ‘living and animated’ 
in the same sense in which the dialogue of the soul with itself is so, the sil- 
ent dialogue in which thought consists.61 According to Plato, we think in the 
form of questions and answers, the same that give life to the Socratic dialogue. 
His dialogue has as its ultimate goal, as a goal to strive for, the acquisition of 
knowledge, just like the activity of thought, and is therefore an excellent model 
for the right or good way of thinking. Since the dialogues are asymmetrical, 
the dominant role is assumed by Socrates, that is to say by someone who can- 
not transmit knowledge — Socrates famously professed not to be wise — but is 
able to formulate those questions that give rise to philosophical inquiry and 
constitute its value. Philosophical thought will have to grow by learning to 


59 Outside the dialogical fiction, the Platonic dialogues faithfully reproduce and preserve 
the essence of the cwxpatixds Adyos, i.e. the inimitable model of philosophical dialogue 
(no subsequent philosophical dialogue is comparable to it) that comes with Socrates, 
and that without the Platonic dialogues, would have risked dying with him. Indeed, this 
would almost certainly have happened if, for example, only Xenophon’s testimony had 
been preserved. 

6o Phdr. 276d: the tracks (iv) have the function of brouwyyata. Cf. Phd. usb. 

61 Cf. Tht. 18g9e-190a and Soph. 264a. 
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internalise this role.6* The proem thus responds to the second charge of the 
Phaedrus, against a writing which does not respond if questioned; it completes 
the response to the first allegation, that of writing as a poison to memory, and 
responds to the third charge against kiuyotç in the Republic, by showing its 
usefulness. 


6 Conclusion 


To sum up the answers to several allegations, finally, the paradoxical proems, 
among which the Theaetetus’ opening is undoubtedly the most emblematic,® 
respond with a ‘self-defence’ to the final appeal that Plato makes to mimetic 
poetry in Republic 10. It is the request to defend its nature from the inside, that 
is from within the mimetic form, an invitation that was never answered by the 
poets,®* at the risk of being forgotten. Plato then decides to answer it himself, 
from within his mimetic prose;® in this way his prose shows its superiority and 
by the same token provides a paradigm, a model, for the benefit of the philo- 
sophers, but also poets of the future who, taking up the challenge, decide to 
put it in verse. By defending himself, that is by showing its good nature without 
the intervention of the author, the Platonic dialogue responds accordingly to 
the last accusation of the Phaedrus: the need for ‘a father’ who defends his 
written play from unjustified attacks and misunderstandings. 

Plato’s writing is diegetic-mimetic: this is a matter of fact, and the reason 
lies in Plato’s aim of showing, through this composite mode, the relationships 
mentioned above between oral and written forms of philosophy. The empha- 
sis, however, should not be placed on the diegetic component, but on the mim- 
etic one. And in this case the reason lies in the last great paradox that sur- 
rounds Plato’s writing: his anonymity. If by his choice we do not ever hear the 
author’s voice directly, then the Platonic dialogues are fully mimetic vvorks:66 


62 Plato seems to invite us to proximity and not to the distance, because the proximity he 
is thinking of is not physical closeness, but philosophical practice and the exercise of 
thought in the first person (see above, n. 58). 

63 m particular, the Theaetetus is the culmination of a process of reflection on the trans- 
mission of philosophy created by the four paradoxical proems, and invites us to reflect 
directly on written transmission. See below n. 66. 

64 See Resp. 10.607 ff. 

65 mn the early dialogue De poetis, Aristotle characterises Plato’s style as ‘midway between 
poetry and prose’ (vera $ö mompatos elvat xol melod Xöyov, Diog, Laert. 3.37). 

66 What should not be forgotten, in this reflection, is the difference between the dialogic 
fiction, which stages the relationships between the different narrative levels, and the 
author’s point of view, which remains outside the fiction. Inside and outside can (indeed, 
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in an important sense, there is no author behind dmyyats because Plato never 
intervenes in his written works either as a character or as narrator.®’ In short, 
the asymmetries between Socrates’ narratological schema in Republic 3 and 
the various techniques used in Plato’s own dialogues are undeniable:68 ulti- 
mately the writing of Plato is entirely mimetic, as meaning that özi) Suyyyotç 
does not appear at all (there are no dialogues that are wholly narrative), and 
even mixed öufyyotç turns into Miyyotç because the narrator is always the char- 
acter of a dialogical scene and never coincides with the author’s voice.®9 But 
I believe that this fact does not mean that the schema of the Azğıç in Republic 3 
is not applicable to Plato’s dialogues. This controversial passage, along with the 
passage of the Phaedrus on writing, is in my view an analysis of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the expressive forms adopted in the fifth and fourth centu- 
ry B.C. (both the traditional as well as the new) from the point of view of the 
responsibility of Aöyoç, which is what Plato holds most dear. The dialogues do 
not seem to me, then, the practical application of those precepts — in which 
case Plato would not have had to write at all, and certainly not in a mimetic 
form — but rather his personal response to the defects that he found in those 
forms, while preserving their strengths. 

In other words, Plato was able to construct a kind of writing and an expres- 
sive style that saves the merits of uiuynots without embracing its flaws, starting 
with the protection of that anonymity which, for him, was a serious matter, and 
a sign of a responsible writing. For Plato, the only responsible writing is anon- 
ymous writing, which cannot be produced as mute witness to justify actions 


in my opinion, they must: what is internal in some way refers to what is external) be 
related, but without confusing them with one another. 

67 Plato cannot achieve this result, in an indirect and allusive way, by entrusting it to a sin- 
gle dialogue, but he needs the reading path that is offered by a corpus of works. If, for 
example, in some dialogues we are tempted to attribute to Socrates the function of being 
a spokesman of Platonic philosophy, other dialogues are constructed so as to insinuate 
doubt that this is appropriate, within a refined self-regulating system. In my view, the 
paradoxical proems contain the map for following this path. 

68 Socrates equates the narrative voice in özəl) Siyyyots (and likewise the narrative element 
in dmynats ÖV dupotépwv) with the author’s own persona, not with a speaking character, 
which is rather what we always find in Plato’s narrative dialogues: this appears to lead to 
a real hermeneutic challenge. 

69 From this point of view, the distinctions among narrators as ‘heterodiegetic’ (absent from 
the story told, as in the case of Apollodorus in the Symposium), ‘homodiegetic’ (present 
in the story being told, as in that of Aristodemus in the Symposium or Phaedo in the 
eponymous dialogue) and ‘autodiegetic’ (present as a protagonist, like Socrates in the 
Protagoras or the Republic) become irrelevant, because they apply only within the dialog- 
ical fiction. For the technical terminology, see Genette (1972) 252-253. 
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and behaviours according to the traditional principle of authority (a practice 
against which his Socrates openly takes sides in the dialogues),”° weakening 
the sense of responsibility of his listeners (or readers) and atrophying their 
capacity for judgment; a writing that, at one and the same time, is also able to 
preserve the role, which had been the characteristic role of Socrates while still 
alive, of inimitable stimulus to critical thinking, that is, to thinking and speak- 
ing with your own voice. Paradoxically, the very absence of the author”s voice, 
which was declared in Republic 3 to be the best form of expression, is after all 
what leaves a space open for any individual voice: a necessary sacrifice to en- 
sure that anyone who so wishes may finally become the author of his own life. 


70 See, for example, Prt. 347e and Leg. 1.638c-d. Cf. Capuccino (2005) 202-203, 213, 235. 
Halliwell rightly observes that in the second book of the Republic Plato also attributed to 
Homer passages of the poems where it is the characters who speak, and not the narrator 
(e.g. 2.379¢-d; cf. Halliwell [2009] 22). According to the analysis of the third book, in those 
passages Homer speaks deceptively, hiding his own voice. What is crucial is the very fact 
that they are still attributed to him, citing him as an authority, and this is possible only 
because behind those verses, just as behind the verses of tragedies and comedies (e.g. 
Grg. 484e), there is always a declared (and not merely recognisable) author. In my opin- 
ion, Plato wants to be a writer, but not an author (in a proper sense, his dialogues are not 
‘works’, [cuy]yea&upata; Aristotle never quotes them as such), and to achieve this, he has 
to sacrifice his name, becoming a kind of ghostwriter. For a bibliography on anonymity 
and on the figure of the author in antiquity, see Capuccino (2014) 321, 324. I would recom- 
mend, in particular, Kilito (1985) and Nannini (2010). 
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CHAPTER 4 
The Prologue of the Charmides 


Luc Brisson 


Plato, it seems, began to write after the trial and death of Socrates in 399. Like 
Xenophon in the Memorabilia,! he wished to exculpate Socrates, who was ac- 
cused of having accepted into his circle the men responsible for the misfor- 
tunes that had just befallen Athens: its defeats in Sicily and against Sparta, and 
the civil war. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, in 431/430, Athens had 60,000 
citizens, adult males, without taking women, children, resident foreigners 
(metics) and slaves into consideration. One year later, in 430/429, the plague 
broke out: it killed 20,000 citizens, among them Pericles the strategos, the 
highest authority in the city. In 412, moreover, combats, particularly those 
leading up to the disastrous Sicilian expedition, were responsible for the death 
of 17,000 citizens. Finally, in 404, after a siege that caused 3,000 deaths, Ath- 
ens surrendered. Sparta then imposed an oligarchic regime, giving power to 
the Thirty Tyrants, who ordered many executions, and who fell in 403 after 
violent combats; 1,500 citizens died in this tumult. In 403, when peace and 
democracy were re-established, Athens was home to no more than between 
25,000 and 30,000 citizens, taking into account population growth during this 
quarter-century.” 

This is the context in which Socrates’ trial must be re-situated. He had ac- 
cepted into his circle not only Alcibiades, the main instigator of the Sicilian 
campaign, who had ended up fleeing to Athens’ enemies Sparta and Persia, 
but also Critias, the fiercest member of the Thirty Tyrants, and Plato’s uncle, 
Charmides, an active supporter of the Thirty. Following the amnesty of 403, ac- 
cusations involving political charges could no longer be filed. As I tried to show 
in the introductions to my translations of the Apology and the Crito,? the mo- 
tive for the charges against Socrates was political, and concerned his links with 
Alcibiades, on the one hand, and Critias and Charmides on the other. Since the 
amnesty law of 403 made any prosecution for political motives impossible, a 
charge was fabricated ad hoc. 
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At the end of the Symposium, Plato gives a description of Socrates’ relations 
with Alcibiades that is intended to free his master from blame, while in the 
Charmides, he shows to what extent Socrates’ influence on Critias and Char- 
mides could have been beneficial, if they had been persuaded by Socrates to 
know themselves. Probably written between 399 and 388, the Charmides opens 
with a long prologue (153a-158e), a magnificent piece from a literary viewpoint 
and, in which we find the themes of the dialogue; care of the soul leading to 
awepoovvy, understood as mastery on every level, including sexual: ‘In tradi- 
tional Greek ethics, where it is crucially important, cwppoctvy designates a 
healthy mind; that is, a healthy intellectual disposition that allows a person to 
judge correctly, to exhibit self-mastery, wisdom, reserve, and restraint.” Let us 
set the stage. 

Socrates has returned from Potidaea the preceding evening. Potidaea, 
a city of Chalcidice (in northern Greece) and colony of Corinth, had main- 
tained its links with its metropolis, despite its alliance with Athens. In 433, the 
Athenians, to ensure Potidaea’s loyalty, ordered the city to cut all its links with 
Corinth. When Potidaea refused, after receiving from the Lacedaemonians 
the promise that they would come to its assistance, it defected, together with 
other cities of the area. Athens then sent a thousand hoplites, among whom 
was Socrates, to lay siege to the city, which did not fall until the winter of 430/ 
429. These events marked the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. Athens 
had won, but under difficult conditions (Chrm. ıs3bg-cı), and at a high cost, 
since Callias,> who was the commander of the Athenian expeditionary force, 
had perished in the conflict, and since Alcibiades, wounded, only managed 
to save his life thanks to the friendship and the courage of Socrates (Symp. 
220d-e). 

When Socrates uses the expression ‘after so much time spent away’ (153a) he 
probably means that he has just spent nearly three years before the besieged 
city. We would therefore be in 429, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
at the time when the plague was about to break out, and before Plato’s birth. 
Socrates, who is about forty,® goes to the gymnasium of Taureas, which was 
opposite the temple of the Queen.’ He is met by Chaerephon,® who seats him 


4 Dorion (2004) 18; see also Hazebroucq (1997). 

5 On Callias, cf. Brisson (1994b) 162-163. 

6 One can assume that Socrates was born around 469, according to Apology 17d2-3 and Crito 
52e3. For a highly elaborate analysis of these texts, see O” Brien (1994) 664-666. 

7 The exact location of this palaestra still constitutes a problem for archaeologists. 

8 This is the Chaerephon who would question the oracle of Apollo at Delphi (Ap. 21a). 
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next to Critias.? We learn that the latter is the tutor of Charmides,!° who, if 
he was born around 450, is about zo years old. Since his cousin is his tutor, all 
indications are that his father, Glaucon, was dead at the time. Socrates is daz- 
zled by Charmides’ beauty (Chrm. 154a-c). Like everyone around him, Socrates 
acknowledges that Charmides’ beauty is extraordinary (0reppuQç). Yet it is not 
his body that Socrates would like to see undressed, but his soul, in order to 
verify that, according to the Greek ideal, he is, in Critias’ words, ‘beautiful and 
good” (xo2öç xol öya8öç 1544). This is one of the themes of the dialogue. The 
care of the body is inseparable from the care of the soul, which must always be 
granted priority (Chrm. 155b-e). 

Yet Socrates is a man, and he cannot remain insensible to the boy’s physical 
beauty (Chrm. 155b-e). The age difference between Socrates and Charmides 
would make possible a relation of the paiderastia type. In order to understand 
the originality of what was called paiderastia in Archaic and Classical Greece, 
which had almost the rank of an institution in well-off circles of Athenian so- 
ciety, certain peculiarities must be mentioned. Paiderastia implies a relation, 
in which sex is involved, not between two adult males, but between an adult 
(eron or erastes) and a pais. Pais designated a young boy situated in an age 
class beginning around the age of puberty, until the appearance of the first 
beard." Beyond the satisfaction of sexual desire and the search for certain af- 
fection, what could well have been the use of paiderastia in ancient Greece? It 
seems that in Classical Athens, sexual relations between an adult and a young 
boy could have a social role, directly or indirectly: the adult had the task of 
facilitating the boy’s entry into the masculine society that led the city on a 
cultural, economic and political level. Paiderastia thus had a social and edu- 
cational role; hence all the remarks and discussions on the usefulness (chreia) 
of homosexual relations one finds in Plato, particularly in the Phaedrus (in 
the first speech 230e-235c) and in the Symposium (for example, the couple of 
Agathon and Pausanias).!* However, according to the testimony of Alcibiades 
at the end of the Symposium (zə22ay-bz) Socrates refuses to embark upon this 


9 Critias was not a sophist, as he is presented in DK, but an aristocratic Athenian who was 
one of the Thirty Tyrants. He was killed when the oligarchs were defeated at Munichia in 
403. On Critias, see Brisson (1994d) 512-520. 

ıo Charmides was Glaucon’s son by the sister of Pyrilampes, who was to become the second 
husband of Plato’s mother; he was thus Plato’s uncle. Although he does not seem to have 
been one of the Thirty Tyrants (see the list in Xenophon, Hell. 2.3.2), he seems to have 
been close to them, for he was killed, like Critias, at the battle of Munichia in 403. On 
Charmides, see Brisson (1994c) 299-302. 

ıı = Xen. An. 7.4.7. 

ız Brisson (2006) 229-251. 
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kind of relationship with Charmides. A little before in his speech, Alcibiades 
describes how he himself failed trying to seduce Socrates (Symp. 219b-d). In 
the presence of beautiful young men, then, Socrates is able to control himself, 
for over the beauty of the body, he prefers the beauty of the soul, to which he 
devotes all his concern. 

To please the handsome young man, who had complained of headaches that 
very morning to his tutor Critias, Socrates declares that he knows how to cure him: 


SOCRATES: And Isaid that it was a certain leaf (@vAov ru), and that there was 
an incantation (émwdy) to go with the remedy (Eri T@ papudnw). 
If one sang the incantation while applying the leaf, the remedy 
would bring about a complete cure, but without the incanta- 
tion the leaf was useless (dvev dé ths Enwdijs obdev öpeloç Ely Tod 
gbMov; Chrm. 155€5-8, trans. Sprague with modifications). 


Evoking a kind of medicine to which he alludes at the end of the Phaedrus 
(270b), according to which one cannot heal the body without healing the 
soul, Socrates proposes to Charmides a remedy which he associates with an 
incantation. 

I believe that these are indeed two indo-european therapeutic modes. 
Whereas it is possible for a contemporary to imagine what a remedy (tO 
oüpuooxov) made out of a leaf (@vAAov TL) consists in, it is not easy to under- 
stand what an incantation (dy) can correspond to. If one considers things 
from the viewpoint of etymology, one can imagine that the incantation was 
a formula including a few words that were sung or modulated.'* Although it 
pertains to the invisible, the incantation (¢nmwdy) is endowed with real power 
in the realm of the visible. Moreover, Plato associated it with magic in this defi- 
nition, found in the Euthydemus, which evokes the power of incantation over 
wild animals and illnesses: ‘For the art of incantations (röv enwd&v), consists 
in charming (x)Ayatc) vipers and spiders and scorpions and other wild beasts 
(8npiwv) and in curing diseases (vöcov) (Euthd. 290a1-3, trans. Sprague, with 
modifications). 

The influence of the incantation over wild animals seems to me to be at 
the basis of Plato’s assimilation of myth to incantation in many passages 
of the Platonic corpus. Myth addresses the lowest species of the human 


ı3 See Brisson (2005). 

14  eénwdyisa compound of err- and 067). wd) means “song, and the prefix Eri means that the 
action accomplished is ‘in favour of. 

ıs Phd. 77d5-78a2, 14d1-7; Leg. 2.659e1-5, 10.887¢7-d5, 10.903a7-b3. 
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soul, the desiring species (ém8upia), which is compared to a wild beast in the 
Timaeus.'® Because it has an influence on illnesses, moreover, the incantation 
must be considered a therapeutic means in the context of medicine. 

The remedy evoked by Socrates in the Charmides allows him to introduce 
several ideas. It is man in his entirety, body and soul, who must be cured, just 
as it is impossible to cure only a part of the body, and a part of the soul or a 
particular soul. VVhereas the medicine is derived from a leaf, the incantation 
consists in words; hence this admirable introduction to the whole of the Char- 
mides, placed in the mouth of a Thracian doctor. 

It is impossible to determine precisely what Socrates means by “soul” (box?) 
in the Charmides. At the least, however, he had to accept the conception held 
of it by the Thracian doctor. It must be a reality distinct from the body; and 
when the body is destroyed, the soul survives and goes to Zalmoxis, and when 
it is associated with the body, it seems that the soul has an action on it, albeit 
mediated though incantation. 

Socrates takes his inspiration from the Thracian doctor, who promises to cure 
the body and ensure the soul’s immortality by incantations that are equivalent 
to magical practice: ‘Well Charmides, it is just the same with this incantation. 
I learned it while I was with the army, from one of the Thracian doctors of Zal- 
moxis,!” who are also said to make men immortal’ (156d3-6, trans. Sprague).!§ 
Yet, Socrates takes his distance from magic by defining incantation differently, 
and giving it another goal: ‘It is a result of such words that temperance arises 
in the soul (ex dé Töv ToLlodtTwWY Adywv ev Taig puyxais cwppoctvyy eyytyvecOat 
156a5-6), and when the soul acquires and possesses temperance, it is easy to 
provide health both for the head and for the rest of the body’. The point is 
now to cure the soul by means of those fine discourses that cause ‘wisdom, 
understood as temperance or ‘moderation’ (swppoatvy) to be born in it. And 
the soul, he said, my dear friend, is cured (SepamevecOat Se thy tpuyjv) by means 
of certain incantations (€mwdats Ttotv), and these incantations consist of fine 
discourses (tag 8’ öro6dç tadtag tods Adyoug elvan tobs xaAovs)’ (Chrm. 1574, 
trans. Sprague, with modifications). Once again, Socrates embeds philosophy 


16 ~—- Ti. 70d7-e5. On this cf. Brisson (19944) 95-101. 

ır According to Herodotus (4.9496), Zalmoxis was a Thracian god or a ‘demon’, who taught 
that ‘neither he, nor his guests, nor their descendants for all time would die, but that they 
would go to a place where they would always survive, and would enjoy complete happi- 
ness’ (4.95). 

18 — The verb &raSavetiZetv, here translated by ‘to make immortal’, is a hapax in Plato; hence 
some uncertainty with regard to its precise meaning. 
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within a religious practice, which he transforms to the point of making it un- 
recognisable. In this prologue, therefore, one moves from the body to the 
soul, and to wisdom, a virtue of the soul, by way of the incantation, whose 
origin is, of course, religious, but which is transposed onto a philosophical lev- 
el in Plato. 

In the Charmides, Socrates seeks a definition of wisdom conceived as mod- 
eration. Two series of definitions are advanced, one by Charmides, and the 
other by Critias: 

1) Charmides’ definitions 

Definition 1: calm (158e-160d) 

Definition 2: modesty (160d-161b) 

Definition 3: minding one’s own business (161b-162b) 

11) Critias’ definitions 

Definition 3: taken up again (162c-163d) 

Definition 4: doing good (163d-164d) 

Definition s: self-knowledge (164d-166c) 

Definition 6: knowledge of knowledge as such and of other sciences 

(166c-175a) 
The prologue announces the definition of wisdom set forth by Socrates at the 
end of the dialogue: 


Then only the temperate man will know himself and will be able to ex- 
amine what he knows and does not know, and in the same way he will be 
able to inspect other people to see when a man does in fact know what he 
knows and thinks he knows, and when again he does not know what he 
thinks he knows, and no one else will be able to do this. And being tem- 
perate and temperance and knowing oneself amount to this, to knowing 
what one knows and does not know. Or isn’t this what you say? (CArm. 
167a1-4, trans. Sprague) 


As we have seen, Socrates attributes to incantations, defined as ‘fine discour- 
ses, the power to engender wisdom in the soul. These fine discourses are the 
ones mobilised by refutation (Aeyyos), which can be defined as a dialectical 
discussion between a questioner and a respondent. Refutation is a two-stage 
process. Socrates first refutes the person he is questioning. On the basis of the 
propositions he has granted, he brings his interlocutor to accept propositions 
that contradict the ones he had accepted. This refutation produces a feeling 
of shame in the respondent, which is not sought for its own sake, but is in- 
tended to call his opinions into question, and hence induce him to seek the 
truth through self-knowledge. The only positive knowledge that can enable 
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this goal to be achieved is the knowledge of good and evil, the last definition 
of the dialogue. It is thus a universal science that contains all sciences, a sci- 
ence of sciences. For Socrates, this is an architectonic knowledge that is able to 
determine for other sciences the goals they must pursue. Yet Critias does not 
understand, for he thinks this wisdom is a universal knowledge that includes 
all other knowledge. 

To conclude, one finds in the opening of the Charmides all the themes devel- 
oped in the dialogue. The care of the body is inseparable from the care of the 
soul, which must always be granted priority. The soul is immortal and has to 
be cured by incantations. These incantations for Socrates, consist in dialogues, 
and more precisely in refutations intended to call the interlocutor’s opinions 
into question, and hence induce him to seek the truth through self-knowledge. 

Unable to understand Socrates’ message, Critias drags Charmides into the 
tyranny, and finally to death during the defeat at Munichia. Neither can they 
exhibit wisdom understood as self-mastery, for they do not know themselves. 
Socrates, in contrast, knows how to master himself, for he knows that what 
defines a human being is his soul. What interests him in beautiful boys is thus 
not the body, even though he is caught in fire seeing in the cloak of Charmides, 
but the soul. In politics, he does not seek any office that is not imposed on him 
by his status as a citizen. He is, in a way, the example of the wisdom he tries 
to defend in the Charmides. This is what the prologue to the Charmides makes 
manifest. 


Translation, Michael Chase 
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CHAPTER 5 


Elenctic Aporia and Performative Euporia 
Literary Form and Philosophical Message 


Michael Erler 


1 Drama and Argument 


Argument and literary form, and how they relate to each other, are important 
aspects for any interpretation of the Platonic dialogues. Plato ‘the author’ and 
Plato ‘the philosopher’ always work hand in hand; the author tries to serve 
the philosopher in his effort to persuade those who have difficulties accepting 
the results of abstract philosophical arguments. The dramatic structure and 
the historical settings of the dialogues form part of this strategy of philosophi- 
cal rhetoric. Therefore, it is both appropriate and legitimate to embark on the 
study of Plato’s philosophy by asking how Plato’s literary art of writing could 
support his philosophical message and, for instance, to consider what this 
relation means in view of Plato’s critique of writing or in the context of the 
debate about developmentalism versus unitarianism in Plato's philosophy.! 
A characteristic trait of Platonic socraticoi logoi is that Plato is concerned to 
involve historical individuals and to place them in historical settings.” Plato 
uses these frames not only in order to entertain the reader, but primarily to il- 
lustrate the philosophic concepts which are discussed in the conversations he 
reports, and — as I argue — to comment on the problems that arise. Sometimes 
dramatic aspects of the dialogues affirm or contradict what is argued for in the 
dialogue, and sometimes they open up new perspectives. 

In this chapter I assert that this is also true for the dialogues whose end 
is disappointing because the problems raised in the course of the discussion 
remain unresolved and seem — at least at first glance — to have no way out 
(aporos). As I try to show, Plato indicates that this disappointment might be 
overcome. I claim that the frames of the dialogues, that is the historical set- 
tings, the fictive chronology suggested by these settings and the performance 
of the characters play an important role in this respect. My thesis is that these 


ı Cf. Erler (2015). 
2 Cf. Erler (2009). 
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frames often provide cues which are conducive to a better understanding 
of the dialogues’ main discussion. I mainly focus on the Protagoras and the 
Euthyphro, but I also refer to the Apology, trying to demonstrate that Plato 
uses the fictitious chronology not only as a literary strategy but also as a signal 
that the Apology can be read as a frame for the Euthyphro and function as a 
comment on problems raised there. With this approach I hope to contribute 
to the ongoing discussion about the endings of literary works in antiquity in 
general and of the Platonic dialogues in particular.3 


2 Socrates’ Performance as a ‘Dramatic’ Commentary 


The Phaedo serves as an example of a frame that can be read as a comment on 
the dialogue’s philosophical content.* A salient motif in this dialogue is the 
trust and distrust in the logos (that is the arguments offered by Socrates to 
prove the immortality of the soul) expressed by the dialogue partners. This 
trust or distrust is illustrated by the behaviour of the interlocutors. On some 
occasions they contend that they agree with the arguments offered by Socrates 
in order to prove the immortality of the soul. On other occasions they concede 
that they had not been persuaded that the result is true. 

Although Socrates’ partners Simmias and Cebes accept that most of his 
arguments are coherent, at the end doubts remain. Of course, Socrates’ last 
argument is accepted by Cebes. Likewise, Simmias does not see how he could 
doubt the outcome of the discussion.® Nevertheless, Simmias confesses that he 
is still sceptical about what had been said, because the subject is so great and 
human nature so weak.° Interestingly, Socrates does not counter this remark, 
but agrees that the assumptions of the arguments should be more carefully 
re-examined.” He even reckons with the possibility that there might be more 
arguments to be produced by his partners. Consequently, doubts prevail. Small 
wonder — one should say — because the thesis that the soul of man is immortal 
was not common currency during Plato’s time, as Socrates himself confesses in 
the Republic.” Therefore, Simmias’ insecurity might mirror the feelings of the 
reader. Socrates, on the other side, obviously does not share these doubts. For 


Cf. Fowler (1989); see the discussions in Roberts et al. (1997). 
Cf. Gallop (2001) esp. 281. 
Cf. Phd. 107a-b. 
Cf. Phd. 85c. 
Cf. Heitsch (2001) esp. 95. 
Cf. Resp. 608d; see Arist. Soph. el. 17.176b16 ff. 
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all participants in the conversation consent that, in spite of awaiting the death 
penalty, Socrates seems to be a happy person — eudaimon. Furthermore, all 
agree that Socrates’ positive disposition derives from his confidence that after 
death his soul will enjoy a pleasant existence; Socrates is convinced that his 
soul is immortal. Phaedo does not merely report on how Socrates argued for 
the immortality of the soul, but he also refers to how Socrates behaved at such 
a strained and difficult situation.? Thus Socrates’ happiness is underscored in 
the Phaedo from start to finish.!° 

It is the performance of the figure of Socrates, as it is described at the end 
of the dialogue but also during the conversation, which should and could be 
understood as evidence or a kind of proof that, despite the distrust in the ar- 
gument, its conclusion — the immortality of the soul — should be accepted as 
true and that the philosophical arguments put forward by Socrates must be 
valid. Otherwise — as his partners believe — he would not behave as he does. 
I therefore argue that the historical setting of the Phaedo and the performance 
of Socrates, as described by Plato the author, function as a kind of comment 
on the philosophical discourse." The frame of the dialogue serves as a means 
to persuade both the participants and the readers even in case the arguments 
might have disappointed them. 


3 Dead End and Openness 


In what follows I wish to offer more examples to show how the frames of some 
dialogues offer clues to the reader to understand better their philosophical 
messages. To do so I have chosen the dialogues Euthyphro and Protagoras. 
Both dialogues illustrate conversations about moral questions — piety and the 
question of the unity of virtues — which seem to lead to an end which is apore- 
tic or at least puzzling.!* Every reader of the so-called aporetic dialogues (like 
the Euthyphro) who hopes to gain some information about, for instance, what 
‘piety’ (to hosion) really is will be frustrated. Many questions remain and no 
positive outcomes are presented. In his attempt to follow the argument of the 
conversation in aporetic dialogues such as the Euthyphro and the Protagoras 
the reader at the end will face a situation which Aristotle describes in the Nico- 
machean Ethics: Hence the inference that results is a puzzle; for thought is tied 


9 Cf. Phd. 58c. 

ıo ~— Cf. Phd. 58e, uc. 

ıı Cİ.Erler (2009) 25. 

ız For the Euthyphro cf. Forschner (2013) 175-190. 
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up, whenever it does not want to stand still, because the conclusion is displeas- 
ing, but it cannot advance, because it cannot solve the argument’!3 

Many passages show that this feeling is shared by the participants in the 
conversation itself as described by Plato in the frames of the dialogues. And 
their confusion certainly mirrors the feeling of the readers. In the Euthydemus, 
Socrates himself comments on the helplessness he and Cleinias experience at 
the end of their dispute, where he declares that he and his partner thought that 
they had come to the end, but that they turned round again and reappeared 
practically at the beginning of the search in just as much trouble as when they 
had started out." ‘Trying to catch the knowledge and failing to get hold of it’ 
time and again occurs as a motif in the aporetic dialogues. The Euthyphro, for 
instance, offers a definition of what piety is, but this definition is refuted time 
and again. Euthyphro is extremely puzzled and complains that his propos- 
als ‘go around in circles’ and ‘do not stand still’. Socrates does not accept the 
charge of being guilty in making those /ogoi move around as Daedalus did. He 
insists that the /ogos itself ran away. He himself would rather prefer a stable 
logos that would not run away all the time.!> From an argumentative point of 
view, it seems that dialogues like the Euthyphro could be regarded as closed in 
the sense that nothing more could be said about the problem. 


4 Frame and Openness 


A close interpretation of the frames of the dialogues, especially of their end- 
ings, reveals that Plato the author offers cues to the reader that it might be 
useful to continue the discussion. Plato suggests that dialogues like the Euthy- 
phro do end, but do not conclude; their endings open up and reveal a variety of 
perspectives.16 Sometimes, for instance, the discussions in aporetic dialogues 
seem to refuse to come to a positive conclusion; the characters cease speaking 
and the dialogue ends. Often the subject-matter of the conversation, for which 
a solution could not be reached, is postponed for another occasion. Thus, the 
end of the dialogues indicates to the reader that the discussion is still open 
and that there might be hope. The frame of dialogues like the Euthyphro or 
the Protagoras also offer clues that enable a better understanding of what is 


ı3 Cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 7.2 n46az4: trans. Irwin (1999a) 101. 

ı4 Cİ, Euthd. 201b. 

15 As to the function of the aporiai in Plato’s dialogues cf. Erler (1987) 259-267 and for the 
Euthyphro 145-169; for a different point of view cf. Politis (2015). 

16 Cİ, Clay (2000) 165. 
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meant by ‘postponement’ In the Euthyphro the question on piety cannot be 
answered in a way that satisfies Socrates. Euthyphro finally gives up and de- 
clares that he should postpone this discussion. Before leaving Socrates, he says 
he has to go because of an appointment.” The same happens in the Protago- 
ras.!8 At the end of this dialogue, Protagoras praises Socrates for his pursuit of 
wisdom despite the negative results of their conversation. But with regret — it 
seems — Protagoras excuses himself from further discussions: ‘[N]ow it’s time 
to turn to something else’, he says,!9 suggesting that he is willing and feels able 
to discuss the matter further, but just has no time — and therefore wishes to 
leave it as it is. This kind of ending, which suggests that more could be said and 
a positive result might finally be reached, is to be observed in other dialogues 
as well. Sometimes Socrates promises that he and his partners will meet again 
for another discussion, sometimes he recommends that his partners should 
look for better teachers than himself and sends them off to the sophists.2° To 
‘postpone or leave a discussion’ is a literary topos which is used by Plato not 
only at the end of discussions. In other dialogues Socrates’ partners leave not 
at the end, but before the discussion even starts, and after they have proposed 
their thesis as Philebus does in the Philebus; in fact, this topos is also employed 
by other writers such as Plutarch or Bacon, as indicated in his essay titled ‘Of 
Truth’?! When at the end of a conversation Socrates sends his partners away 
to the sophists because they might profit more from their expertise, this, of 
course, is not to be taken seriously, but signals to the reader that the person 
is just hopeless as a partner for philosophical search. Accordingly, it indicates 
that the discussion might have been successful had there been a better partner 
to discuss with. This possibility is illustrated in the Republic, where the conver- 
sation with Thrasymachus first ends up in aporia, but then continues in a more 
positive way with different partners like Glaucon and Adeimantus. Thus, there 
is a serious chance, and the discussion remains open despite the aporetic end- 
ings. This is signalled by the endings as described in the Protagoras or in the 
Euthyphro, which also indicate that, whereas the written dialogues might have 
an end, this does not necessarily mean that the discussion is also concluded. 
As I argue, however, the frames of the Euthyphro and the Protagoras do not 
merely suggest that it might be worth pursuing the issue further. They also 
indicate to the reader that it might be worthwhile to reassess the argument 


ır Cİ Euthphr.ıse. 

18 CE.Dalfen (2012) 170. 

ı9 Cf. Prt. 361e. Translation of the Protagoras is from Allen (1996). 
20 See, for instance, the end of Laches; cf. Erler (1987) 115-120. 

21 Cf. Phlb. 11a-d; Plut. De sera num. 548a-b. 
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put forward in these dialogues and to check whether the dialogues must 
really end up in an aporia. It is noteworthy that in the frame of the Protagoras 
Plato interprets the motif of postponement of a discussion warning the reader 
that this behaviour might signal a kind of openness, but also indicating that 
to just interrupt and resume a discussion whenever it suits the partners is not 
appropriate for a philosopher. The frame indicates the kind of behaviour that 
is really suitable for philosophical discourse. At the beginning of the Prota- 
goras, we are told that Socrates and Hippocrates were approaching the house 
of Callias in order to meet with Protagoras; we are also told that an argument 
(logos) occurred to Socrates and that he insisted on discussing the issue till the 
end: ‘When we arrived at the front door, we stood and discussed an argument 
which occurred to us on the way; so in order that it might not be unfinished 
but settled, we stood in front of the door before we went in discussing until we 
reached agreement.?2 

“To finish with the logos’: this is what Socrates always expects from his part- 
ners and from himself to do and this is what he in fact does when he discusses 
a problem. In the Symposium, we are told that on his way to the house of Aga- 
thon, Socrates starts thinking about an argument (logos) and refuses to enter 
the house before he has finished this argument with himself; he does so, in 
spite of keeping the other guests waiting.” To finish with a logos before doing 
anything else: Socrates’ behaviour as described at the beginning of the Protago- 
ras comments on what Protagoras does at the end of the very dialogue. That is, 
Plato interprets a literary topos often used by himself as the author. He is warn- 
ing the reader that postponement of discussions rarely helps and that a real 
philosopher like Socrates behaves otherwise. Therefore, Socrates’ behaviour at 
the beginning of the Protagoras should be understood as a comment on Pro- 
tagoras’ behaviour at the end. It clarifies that, from a Socratic perspective, post- 
ponement might signal a kind of openness, which, however, cannot guarantee 
that a solution to the problems raised in the dialogue is really possible. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears that the frame of the Protagoras illustrates two different 
kinds of behaviour: one which is acceptable for a philosopher, another which 
is not. By this means, the dramatic action of the frame contributes to the dis- 
cussion in the main dialogue. For in the course of the lively discussion of the 
Protagoras important aspects of the philosophical problems, but also of phi- 
losophical methodology, come to the fore. For instance, it is discussed whether 
one should prefer mythos to logos; or a monologue, as Protagoras prefers, to a 


22 = Cf. Prt. 314¢. 
23 Cf Symp.174d-175¢. 
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search for truth in a ‘question and answer game’, as Socrates practises it. Seen 
from this perspective, it becomes clear that the frame and the behaviour of the 
protagonists form part of the dialogue’s philosophical message. 


5 ‘Read the Text Again’ 


But the literary frames of both the Euthyphro and the Protagoras have even 
more to offer and to explain as to what openness really means. As I propose, 
Plato the author further indicates in the frames of the two aforementioned 
dialogues that it is worthwhile not only to pursue the discussion, but also to 
reconsider the arguments proposed in the two dialogues. 


Bu Protagoras 

m this dialogue Socrates” conversation vvith Protagoras ends up in confusion. 
At the end, Socrates’ narrative closes with one sentence: ‘Saying and hearing 
these things, we departed’, he tells the reader.?7 Upon a careful reading of 
the last sentence, the reader should be surprised by one single word. He or 
she might ask themselves who is meant by ‘we’.2 Focussing on the frame of 
the dialogue and Socrates’ account, the reader will remember that Socrates 
narrates how he met with Hippocrates and how they went to the house of 
Callias, how they stopped in front of the house and had a conversation, how 
they knocked on the door and how they met with Protagoras. All this suggests, 
that the ‘we’ featuring at the end of Socrates’ narrative — which coincides with 
the end of the dialogue as a whole — refers to Socrates and Hippocrates.”6 
The last sentence of the dialogue informs us that Socrates and Hippocrates 
left Callias’ house together, which means that Socrates and Hippocrates left 


24 Cİ.Prt. 362a. 

25 CE.Dalfen (1979/80=2012) 151-170, esp. 48 f. 158. 

26 Cf. Manuwald (1999) 450; Denyer (2008) 204. Doubts might arise, because at 362a4 
Socrates mentions that ‘we said and heard’ during the conversation. Considering that 
during the discussion at Callias’ house Hippocrates remains silent throughout, Alcibiades 
has been suggested as another option. But he arrived later than Socrates at Callias’ house 
(316a), whereas Socrates and Hippocrates came together. At the beginning Hippocrates 
declared that he wanted to become a pupil of Protagoras, whereas Alcibiades is on the 
side of Socrates from the beginning of the discussion. To learn, then, that Hippocrates is 
also leaving Protagoras, would be a strong statement about Protagoras as teacher. This is 
not to deny that the last sentence of the dialogue is somewhat ambiguous, as is the case 
with the end of the Euthyphro, on which see below. However, it is more attractive to con- 
sider Hippocrates as the one implied by the ‘we’. 
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Protagoras. This comes as a surprise, considering that at the opening of the 
dialogue we were informed that Hippocrates was determined to become a 
pupil of Protagoras and that he pleaded with Socrates to introduce him to the 
sophist. In fact, on their way to Callias’ house, Socrates and Hippocrates had a 
discussion on what it means to be a pupil of a sophist. What is more, it was Hip- 
pocrates’ desire to learn from Protagoras that stimulated Socrates’ discussion 
with Protagoras about the teachability and the unity of virtues in the presence 
of Hippocrates. Although Hippocrates does not contribute to the discussion 
and rather functions as a Aophon prosopon, the reader is reminded by Socrates 
‘that Hippocrates is present.?’ Thus, Plato the author provides hints that help 
the reader to understand that Socrates’ ‘we’ includes Hippocrates and, by 
extension, to realise that Hippocrates has changed his mind — obviously he has 
decided not to study with Protagoras.?8 Plato wants the reader to wonder why 
this is the case and to speculate that, despite their failure, the arguments must 
have had some effect on Hippocrates. Maybe they are more valid than it seems 
at first sight. The reader will realise that Plato the author wishes to suggest to 
the reader that it might be worthwhile to reconsider what has already been 
said — that is to read the dialogue again. The frame of the dialogue and the 
topoi applied suggest that this might be rewarding. 


5.2 Euthyphro 

A similar observation can be made about the Euthyphro,?9 if one casts a look 
at the end of the dialogue. VVhen the conversation comes to an end, Euthy- 
phro excuses himself declaring that he is in a hurry: ‘Right now I must hurry 
somewhere (poi) and Tam already late’.3° The adverb pot is, indeed, remarkable 
if we remember that the dramatic setting of the conversation is the hall of 
the King-Archon, the magistrate responsible for religious matters.51 Socrates 
is summoned there in order to oppose the indictment of Meletus which he 
then refutes in his defence-speech (Apology). Euthyphro was heading towards 
the office of the archon basileus because — as he tells Socrates — he decided to 
indict his own father for the murder of a day-labourer.?? For Euthyphro his po- 
sition as a priest qualifies him to know what piety is and justifies his behaviour. 
Thus, he has already arrived where he wanted to be. This understanding of the 


27 ~~ Cf. Prt. 328d. 

28 Cİ, Dalfen (2012) 158 f. 

29 CE.Erler (2007) 128-132; Forschner (2013). 
30 ~=— Cf. Euthphr. 15¢; trans. Allen (1984) 58. 

31 Cİ, Euthphr. za. 

32 Cİ, Euthphr. qa. 
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closing words of the dialogue, of course, presupposes that the conversation 
takes place before Euthyphro enters the hall to make the indictment. And this 
is how, for instance, Diogenes Laertius?? and some modern interpreters** un- 
derstand the situation. Others,55 however, maintain that this is not supported 
by the text. I agree that Plato does not specify whether Euthyphro has entered 
the hall. Yet, there is no strong evidence that the conversation takes place after 
Euthyphro has left the hall either. Obviously, Plato leaves it to the reader to 
decide how to read the passage. In view of what we have observed in the Pro- 
tagoras, I suggest that we should concur with Diogenes Laertius, who argued 
that Euthyphro had changed his mind. As in the Protagoras, the reader will 
once again wonder and feel invited to read the dialogue all over again. Indeed, 
the reader will realise that important problems are addressed and that Plato 
the author offers several cues in the frame of the dialogue. 


6 Aporetic Ending and Fictitious Chronology 


6.1 Fictitious Chronology 

In this case I wish to argue that Plato not only creates frames which function as 
a comment on on what happens in a specific dialogue, but that he also wants 
us to understand that one dialogue should be regarded as a frame for anoth- 
er, and that this might be one reason why Plato sometimes connects two or 
more dialogues closely by their settings and the story they tell. Seen from this 
perspective, the dialogues narrate episodes of the life of Socrates in a ficti- 
tious chronological order as suggested by Plato himself. Yet, I suggest that this 
framing can also be understood as just another way by which Plato envisages 
promoting a better understanding of the philosophical problems raised in the 
dialogues. In the Parmenides, which in terms of the fictitious chronology is the 
first of the dialogues, it is the young Socrates who unsuccessfully seeks to de- 
fend the theory of Forms against Parmenides’ criticism.3€ In the Phaedo which, 
dramatically speaking, is the last of the dialogues, it is the old Socrates who 
uses the theory of Forms to prove the immortality of the soul, that appears to 
be the reason why he feels happy facing the death penalty. I doubt — as Munk 
already did in 1857 — that Plato the author, who always weighs his words so 
carefully, nodded here. I rather think — as Munk did - that once again he uses 


33 Cf. Diog, Laert. 2.29. 

34 Cf. Allen (1970) 64. 

35 Benson (1990) 19-65; Forschner (2013) 172. 
36 = Cf. Munk (1857); Wieland (1982) 89. 
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the fictitious chronology as a dramatic cue that the theory of Forms remains 
valid, despite all the criticism and problems. 


6.2 Euthyphro 

It is indeed rewarding to take into account the fictitious chronological scheme 
also when one follows Plato’s advice to reconsider the arguments in the Euthy- 
phro. For the Euthyphro belongs to a series of four dialogues which, when taken 
together as suggested by their fictive chronology, constitute a kind of dramatic 
tetralogy that describes the history of the last days of Socrates. The dialogues 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito and Phaedo illustrate Socrates’ way from the archon 
basileus to the court case and his last days in jail. Seen in this context, Socrates’ 
performance in the Apology functions as a frame that comments on the philo- 
sophical discussion of the Euthyphro. We remember: Euthyphro has decided to 
indict his own father for the murder because he thinks he knows what is pious 
and what is not.37 Socrates wishes to learn from Euthyphro what, according to 
him, ‘pious’ means. Four times Euthyphro proposes a definition, four times he 
fails. Nevertheless, important questions are discussed; for instance, whether 
piety pleases the gods, and what follows from the traditional religious view 
that the gods sometimes quarrel and disagree amongst each other. In both cas- 
es the answers given or accepted by Euthyphro are interesting. For Euthyphro 
admits that ‘the holy is what all the gods love,58 which is a promising answer, 
but, of course, destroys the fundament of traditional polytheism.39 And — con- 
fronted with the famous dilemma:*° ‘Are the gods pleased by what is pious 
because it is pious or is it pious because it pleases the gods?’ — Euthyphro ac- 
cepts the first option, namely that the gods are pleased by something or some- 
one which already is pious — and rejects the alternative. This is an interesting 
choice, because from this follows that moral, that is pious or moral behaviour, 
is something which is prior to and independent of the pleasure of the gods.41 
Therefore, the gods can only appreciate and love piety or human virtue which 
already exists, but do not make people virtuous and pious — again a challenge 
to the Homeric religion and Euthyphro’s expertise as a priest. Euthyphro obvi- 
ously does not understand the consequences of his concessions and is not able 


37 Cf. Euthphr. ae. 

38 Cf. Euthphr. ge; translation is from Allen (1984). 

39 CE, Burnyeat (2012c) 224-237, esp. 233. 

40 Cİ, Helm (1981); Dorion (1997) 323-334. Over the course of philosophical history, this 
dilemma was discussed in reference to theological moral reasoning. On the relation to 
Euripides’ Hippolytus cf. Forschner (2013) 119 f. 

41 Cİ, Burnyeat (2012c) 234 ff. 
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to defend his thesis. That is why the discussion ends in aporia. If one accepts 
that the fictitious chronology creates a frame for the Euthyphro, the Apology 
indeed offers a ‘dramatic’ clue for a better understanding of the discussion in 
the dialogue. 


6.3 Apology 

Bearing in mind Socrates’ reaction to the accusation of impiety, I suggest that 
the Apology could and should be read also as a response to the problems ad- 
dressed in the Euthyphro — especially the question as to how the moral be- 
haviour of men is independent of what the gods want and their influence. 
Socrates has been charged with impiety and corruption of the young. He is 
accused of not believing in the gods the city believes in.37 Of course, the accu- 
sation that Socrates does not believe in gods at all is wrong — Socrates proves 
this by mentioning the daimon and by arguing that he is a pious man. Socrates 
claims to serve a god (/atreia 55 — even though he does not give a name to that 
god*4 — when philosophising and trying to improve the souls of his partners. 
He considers himself, his way of life, his method and his ability to single out 
the appropriate interlocutors for philosophical discourse as a gift of a god for 
the benefit of the city and its citizens.35 According to him, god has sent him to 
save the citizens, and most interpreters take this to mean that Socrates is pious 
because he does what Apollo expects of him. For they take the story about 
Chaerephon (who asked the god of Delphi if there were anyone wiser than 
Socrates) and the response he got (that no one was wiser than Socrates) as an 
explanation for what Socrates was doing: philosophising and testing other peo- 
ple in order to improve their souls. But there are problems with this interpre- 
tation.“6 Of course, Socrates was puzzled by the oracle and decided to find out 
whether it was true by examining others concerning that very problem. Many 
interpreters believe that this story is meant to explain why Socrates started his 
pragma, that is testing others, in the first place. But if so, one wonders why it 
ever occurred to Chaerephon to ask the Delphic oracle about Socrates at all. 
There would have been no reason to admire Socrates for his pragma, if he had 
not yet started with it. Obviously, Chaereplon decided to ask this particular 


42 Cf. Ap. 24b. 

48 Cf. Ap. z3c. This of course picks up on a definition proposed in Euthphr. 13d. On this and 
more relations between the Euthyphro and the Apology cf. Erler (1987) 164f. and Erler 
(2018) 21-35. 

44 For the meaning of theos in Plato’s dialogues see Bordt (2006) 55-94. 

45 Cf. Ap. 29d-31b, 35d, 36c, 41d-e; see Erler (2002). 

46 Cf. Ap. 21b-22e; see Heitsch (2002) 77 f. 
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because he admired what Socrates was already doing, namely trying to make 
men better by putting them to a test. Chaerephon’s question therefore presup- 
poses Socrates’ pragma. From this follows that when Socrates is talking to peo- 
ple in order to find out whether there is someone who is wiser than himself, 
this round of interviews is caused by the oracle. But that does not mean that 
before this Socrates did not philosophise by testing others in order to improve 
their souls. Rather the conclusion must be — or so it seems to me — that So- 
crates’ general way to philosophise and his wish to improve the souls of others 
was not inspired nor influenced by Apollo. Socrates’ pragma is independent 
of what Apollo wants him to do,*” from which it follows that Socrates is loved 
and praised by the god Apollo for something which Socrates already is doing. 
In doing so, Apollo confirms that Socrates’ philosophical practice is pious. 

Socrates claims that his philosophical task of improving people is underta- 
ken at the bidding of a god,*® whose name, however, is not given by him. One 
wonders whether this god, who inspired Socrates, can really be identified with 
Apollo, as many interpreters assume. For, obviously, this nameless god must al- 
ways be dedicated to justice and virtue because he or she wishes that Socrates 
should always be dedicated to virtue and justice and improve others morally. 
In this respect, however, this nameless god seems to differ from the tradition- 
al Homeric gods, who might be helpful sometimes, but will also do harm to 
people if it pleases them. One should take it seriously when Socrates claims he 
believes in gods in a way none of his accusers do.*9 

All this is of great importance — it seems to me — if read in view of what is ar- 
gued in the Euthyphro. Plato wants us to understand that Euthyphro was right 
when he decided that pious men are loved by the gods because they are pious, 
not the other way round — endorsing the first of the two alternatives: does god 
command what is good or pious because it is good or pious or is it good or pious 
because god commands it? And, by introducing the aspect of morality into the 
world of the gods and presenting a god who gives Socrates orientation for what 
he is doing, Plato also wants us to understand that Socrates believed in the 
gods in a different way from his contemporaries. I would even argue that here 
Socrates opens up a perspective which might be called henotheistic — there are 
many gods, but one principle which they have to follow — which was to become 
important in Plato’s thinking and is of great importance in later Platonism. The 
henotheistic perspective might also help to solve the problem - also raised in 
the Euthyphro — about gods quarrelling with each other and creating problems 


47 Cf. Heitsch (2002) 78 on ab ff. 
48 Cf. Ap. 29d-31b, 36c, 41e. 
49 Cf. Ap. 35d; see Burnyeat (2012c) 230. 
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for men, as illustrated, for instance, by Euripides in the Hippolytus.®° Yet for 
the moment, it might suffice to see what we already observed in the Phaedo 
at the beginning of the chapter: the performance of Socrates as described in 
the Apology comments on the philosophical dilemma discussed in the Euthy- 
phro: ‘Are the gods pleased by what is pious because it is pious or is it pious 
because it pleases the gods?’ It further confirms that Euthyphro unknowingly 
opted for the right alternative, namely that the gods are pleased by something 
or someone that is already pious but is not able to give good reasons for this. 
Again, the dramatic action in the Apology helps us to understand better the 
philosophical discourse in the Euthyphro, to which the Apology is closely con- 
nected. The latter functions as a frame on the basis of fictitious chronology. 


7 Conclusion 


In this chapter I have argued for the importance of framing in some of Plato's 
aporetic dialogues. I suggested that Plato the author sometimes frames his dia- 
logues so as to indicate some perspectives which might contribute to a better 
understanding of the problems raised in the main philosophical discussion. 
Talso proposed that Plato used literary strategies, like the fictitious chronology, 
to organise the dialogues in a specific way and, at the same time, to inspire a 
reading of the dialogues which considers both their literary and philosophical 
aspects. This interlinking should be taken into account when questions of a 
possible evolution in Plato’s thought are discussed. Of course, it is most like- 
ly that Plato developed his concepts over time and also that problems arose 
which could not be solved (aporia). But Plato also signals that the aporia must 
not be the last word, that the discussion is still open and that it might be worth- 
while to read the aporetic dialogues again and again, so as to rethink the philo- 
sophical problems raised in them.51 Plato the author, often makes suggestions 
to the reader by employing literary devices; there are allusions, motifs or ar- 
guments that connect different dialogues and could be understood as triggers 
that invite the reader to compare and read together different passages. If, how- 
ever, differences occur, as they do, one should be cautious about immediate- 
ly concluding that Plato the philosopher has changed his mind. Perhaps one 
should also take into account that Plato the author seeks to invite the reader to 
reconsider the problems and reflect upon the possibility that those differences 


50 Cİ, Erler (2018). 
51 Cf. Erler (1987) 145-169. 
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are not differences of content, but of perspective, and that they are due to the 
variety of contexts created by the author as a frame for the discussions and ar- 
guments as depicted in the dialogues. That is to say, Plato the author and Plato 
the philosopher work hand in hand. Seen from this perspective, it becomes 
evident that the frames of Plato’s dialogues are not just a parergon. They form 
part of the philosophical message of the dialogues. Literary strategy supports 
the philosophical content and adds persuasion and support to the philosoph- 
ical arguments, as the prooemia do for the Laws, his last work. Maybe this is 
one motive that made Plato compose the dialogues the way he did despite his 
critique of writing. For although — as written texts — they cannot replace dialec- 
tical oral conversation, they might stimulate, support and even comment on 
such conversations. This is what Plato the author does when he supports Plato 
the philosopher in the dialogues. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Leisure, Philosophy and Teaching in the Protagoras 


Maria Pavlou 


1 Introduction 


To begin with, beginnings are not simple. As Bennett and Royle remark, the 
paradox with beginnings is that they are never beginnings in the strict sense of 
the word, because they always have a context and are therefore determined by 
what comes before.! At the same time, ‘beginnings augur, acting like promises 
for what is to come’ Endings are no less complicated or problematic, either. 
On the one hand, it is not always self-evident where an ending begins. On the 
other, not all endings are closures: while some may indicate a closedness that 
leaves nothing in abeyance, others may lead to openness, and either signal a 
new beginning or even prompt a turning back and a new reading of the whole 
through an entirely different lens.5 

The complex nature of beginnings and endings acquires special piquancy 
in the case of the Platonic dialogues, many of which open with everyday 
scenes that at first sight might seem trivial and hence more or less irrelevant 
to the main philosophical discussion. Whereas these introductory vignettes 
have often been dismissed as mere garnishes with no philosophical signifi- 
cance, nowadays most researchers concede that Plato’s ‘first words’ do much 
more than set the scene and introduce the characters.* Plato’s ‘final words’ 
are no less complex. Where do the dialogues leave us as readers? How do 
dialogues with puzzle-like endings operate? Are they aporetic or implicit- 
ly euporetic?> In a nutshell, how do endings, whether closed or open, (re) 
shape our initial understanding and ‘first reading’ of an epistemological 
discussion? 


1 Bennett and Royle (1999) 3. 
Bennett and Royle (1999) 4. 
On endings and their semantic value see Kermode (2000); Fowler (1989); Roberts et al. (1997); 
Bennett and Royle (1999) 251-259. On the distinction between ending and closure see Abbott 
(2002) 52. 

4 See among others Clay (1992); Capuccino (2014); Friedlander (1964) 230-233; Tarrant (2000) 
38-41; Johnson (1998); De Sanctis (2016); Thanassas in this volume. 

5 Onaporetic and euporetic dialogues see Rudebusch (2002) 10-18. 
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The Protagoras, which will concern me here, revolves around Socrates’ en- 
counter with the sophist Protagoras at Callias’ mansion in Athens, and their 
discussion of the nature of virtue. Along with the Euthydemus, Phaedo, The- 
aetetus and Symposium, the Protagoras is one of Plato’s ‘double-framed’ works. 
The actual meeting with Protagoras, which is narrated by Socrates in the first 
person, is framed by a longish account of the events leading up to it and an 
elaborate description of the atmosphere inside Callias’ house.® All of this in- 
formation, which might be defined as the dialogue’s ‘inner frame’, is embraced 
by an outer frame that sets up the chronotope within which Socrates’ narra- 
tion unfolds. Although outer frames — which Capuccino designates ‘paradoxi- 
cal proems” - typically differ from the main dialogues in terms of time, place, 
interlocutors and narrative technique, what singles out the outer frame of the 
Protagoras is: a) that Socrates features as an interlocutor within both the pro- 
em and the main discussion, a characteristic the Protagoras shares only with 
the Euthydemus; and b) that timewise, the embracing outer scene and the phi- 
losophical discussion take place consecutively, on the very same day. Both of 
these idiosyncrasies are important and conducive, as we will see, to the dia- 
logue’s better understanding. 

In what follows I discuss the outer frame and part of the inner frame of 
the Protagoras, with a view to scrutinising some of the ways in which they are 
interwoven with the main philosophical discussion. To be sure, both the outer 
and inner frames have been subjected to extensive study, and much has been 
written on their relationship with the dialogue’s epistemological part.8 My in- 
tention is not to provide an exhaustive discussion of all possible associations, 
but rather to investigate in more depth one aspect that, to my knowledge, has 
not received adequate attention hitherto: the notion of ‘leisure’ (vxo2/)) and its 
role in philosophy and teaching. 


6 Ashas been observed, the scene inside the house is rendered redolent of the Homeric Nekyia, 
thus implicitly inviting us to liken Callias’ mansion to Hades and, by extension, to perceive 
Socrates’ and Hippocrates’ entry to it as a kind of katabasis. On this metaphor see Capra 
(2001) 131-135. 

7 Capuccino (2014) and ead. in this volume. On dialogues with an extraneous frame see also 
Clay (1992). 

8 On the association between the Protagoras’ introductory scene and the main conversation 
see among others Coby (1987) 18-25; Bartlett (2016) 7-13. Contrast Taylor (1955) 238, who 
notes that the only purpose of the opening scene is the dating of Socrates’ encounter with 
Protagoras by reference to the age of Alcibiades at the time. 
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2 The Opening of the Protagoras 


The Protagoras opens vvith Socrates bumping into an unnamed acquain- 
tance, probably on the street or in another public place in Athens.? The friend 
asks Socrates about his whereabouts venturing to give his question an erotic 
undertone: 


FRIEND: Where have you just come from, Socrates? (I160ev, @ Laxpates, 
gatvy;)!° No, don't tell me. It’s pretty obvious that you”ve been 
hunting the ripe and ready Alcibiades. Well, I saw him just the 
other day, and he is certainly still a beautiful man — and just be- 
tween the two of us, ‘man’ is the proper word, Socrates: his beard 
is already filling out." 


Socrates replies to his friend’s indiscreet question about Alcibiades through a 
Homeric citation, revealing that he has just come from Callias’ house, where 
Alcibiades was also present. As he stresses, though, it was not Alcibiades — 
whose presence on many occasions (@aud, 309b) even forgot altogether — that 
really caught his attention, but rather the intellectual beauty of the sophist 
Protagoras, with whom he had a conversation.’ On hearing of Protagoras’ 
arrival in Athens the friend immediately puts Socrates’ love life to one side, 
eager to learn about his encounter with such a celebrity: ‘Well, sit right down, 
if you're free now, and tell us (jptv) all about it. Let the boy make room for you 
here’ (310a). The use of the first-person plural pronoun ny is a clear indication 
that the friend is not alone. However, it remains unclear whether he is accom- 
panied only by an attendant - his slave, maybe — or whether yutv should be un- 
derstood as referring to a wider audience present at the scene.l3 Whatever the 


9 On the significance of the friends anonymity see Denyer (2008) 65 and the discussion 
below. On the significance of place in Plato in general see Hyland (1994). 

10 On the semantic significance of similar phrases see Long (2014) 20-21 and Halliwell in 
this volume; see also Hunter (2014). 

ıı ‘Translation of the Protagoras with slight modifications, is by Lombardo and Bell, in 
Cooper 1997. Protagoras’ text is from Burnet’s 1903 Oxford edition (=Burnet [1900-1907] 
vol. 3). 

ız Notably, what Socrates says is not that he had a conversation with Protagoras, but rather 
that he and Protagoras said a great deal to one another: IIdvu ye toa xol cinwv xat 
axovaacs (310a). Plato’s choice of words is meaningful and foreshadows the problematic 
nature of Socrates’ and Protagoras’ conversation; see Denyer (2008) on 362a3. 

ı3 Denyer (2008) on 310a3. But see also Manuwald (1999) on 309c13, who points out that in 
33963 and 316a4 Socrates only addresses his friend. 
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case, Socrates gladly accepts his friend’s request, adding that he would indeed 
be very much obliged to them if they would listen to him (xal xöçty ye eicoucnt, 
£öv dxobyte, 310a). The long account that follows concludes at the point where 
Socrates departed from Callias’ house; this is where the Protagoras also ends. 


3 The End of the Protagoras 


The Protagoras is typically classified as an aporetic dialogue, to the degree that 
it ends in perplexity./” Not only do the two main interlocutors, Socrates and 
Protagoras, fail to reach a consensus on the teachability of virtue, the main 
philosophical question they set out to examine, but they also end up shifting 
their respective views, a swap that Plato ingeniously focalises through the ‘eyes’ 
of the argument itself, which is depicted wagging a finger at them.” Socrates, 
on the one hand, who at first claims that virtue is not teachable, eventually 
comes to associate it with knowledge, thus accepting its teachability. Protago- 
ras, on the other, concludes that virtue cannot be taught, contrary to his initial 
claim that it is teachable. For his part, Socrates acknowledges the dead end 
they have reached, and openly expresses his anxiety to settle the issue. Accord- 
ingly, he suggests to relaunch their conversation on a new basis and make a 
fresh beginning, first trying to formulate a definition of virtue: 


SOCRATES: Now, Protagoras, seeing that we have gotten this topsy- 
turvy and terribly confused, I am most eager to clear it all up 
(xatapavy adta yeveodat), and I would like us, having come 
this far (dteEeAPdvtac),!® to continue until we come through 
(g€eA8etv) to what virtue is in itself, and then to return to in- 
quire about whether it can or cannot be taught, so that Epi- 
metheus might not frustrate us a second time in this inquiry, 
as he neglected us in the distribution of powers and abilities in 
your story. I liked the Prometheus character in your story better 
than Epimetheus. Since I take promethean forethought over 


ı4 See, e.g., Frede (1986) 735-736. The aporetic character of the Protagoras has been 
refuted by some, e.g., Politis (2012) 213: ‘[the discussion] far from ending in aporia, as the 
Personified Argument would have it, ends with an unambiguous and firm answer to all 
the questions to which it is above all addressed’; see also Long (2013) 39. 

15 Prt. 361a-c. 

16 Most read öteğe)0övraç as imperfective. Contrast Politis (2012) 221-222, who takes this as a 
perfective and the following xat as an adverbial translating as follows: ‘And I would like that, 
having gone through these things, we should direct our pursuit also at virtue, what it is .... 
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my life as a whole, I pay attention to these things, and if you are 
willing, as I said at the beginning, I would be pleased to investi- 
gate them along with you (36ıc-d). 


Protagoras, however, does not embrace this proposal and with a compliment 
to Socrates’ wisdom he calls a halt to the discussion: 


PROTAGORAS: _ Socrates, 1 commend your enthusiasm and the way you find 
your way through an argument. I really don’t think I am a 
bad man, certainly the last man to harbor ill will. Indeed, 
I have told many people that I admire you more than any- 
one I have met, certainly more than anyone in your gener- 
ation. And I say that I would not be surprised if you gain 
among men high repute for wisdom. We will examine these 
things later, whenever you wish; now it is time to turn our 
attention elsewhere (xal repi todtwv dé siç adOtc, Stav BotAy, 
dSteEpev’ vüv 8 Wea Hdy xol Ex’ KAA mt Tpereofot, 361d-e). 


Compared with other Platonic dialogues, which end either with Socrates’ 
self-deprecation or with the participants’ shared agreement to break off the 
discussion,!’ the end of the Protagoras is rather forced and premature. Here 
it is not so much the two interlocutors’ failure to work out a solution to the 
initial question that brings the conversation to an end — on the contrary, 
Socrates’ call for a re-examination bespeaks his conviction that there is still 
hope for a way forward — but rather Protagoras’ unwillingness to continue 
owing to another commitment.!® Taking into account Protagoras’ over- 
all stance throughout the discussion, one is tempted to speculate that his 
claim of another engagement is most likely an excuse.1? Feeling trapped 


ır See, e.g., Lys. 223b; Hp. mi. 376c; Tht. 210d. 

18 A similar example is encountered in the Euthyphro. When at the end of the dialogue 
Socrates encourages Euthyphro to reconsider the issue under discussion from the very 
beginning (££ öpxfiç), stressing that he is determined not to give up until they reach a 
solution, Euthyphro pleads another commitment: EYƏ.: Elç ad6t¢ rolvov, Ə Lwxpdtes — vüv 
yap orevdw mot, xol got dpa &mtévat (‘Some other time, Socrates. Now I am ina hurry and it 
is time for me to go’, 15c-d). Contrast Laches 201b-c, where Socrates’ interlocutors appear 
willing to continue their discussion. 

19 See, e.g. Prt. 360d: soc.: “So the wisdom about what is and is not to be feared is courage 
and is the opposite of this ignorance? He [i.e. Protagoras] would not even nod at this; he 
remained silent. And 1 said, “What's this, Protagoras? Will you not say yes or no to my 
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and humiliated at having contradicted himself on various issues, Protagoras 
contrives a diplomatic way to bring the discussion to an end without put- 
ting his reputation at stake or risking criticism from the assembled compa- 
ny for spoiling their ‘spectacle’. Even though he assures Socrates that their 
conversation is only temporarily postponed, his refusal to set a definite 
time frame for the ‘second round’ and his deferral of responsibility for this 
arrangement to Socrates testify to his indifference to the continuation of 
their discussion.?° 

Socrates’ reaction to Protagoras’ stance is also striking, and somewhat 
paradoxical: far from taking issue with the sophist’s decision (as he does, for 
instance, with Callicles and Thrasymachus in the Gorgias and the Republic 
respectively) or making fun of his hastiness (as he does with Euthyphro),?! Soc- 
rates professes to be in haste himself, stressing that he should have left long ago 
and that he prolonged his stay only to please Callias (xai yap éuol otmep Epyv 
lévort do dpa, dd Karrie TH ard yaptouevog mapépetva, 362a). Indeed, this 
is not the first time in the course of the dialogue that Socrates pleads another 
commitment, and the way he structures his assertion here clearly alludes to 
that other instance. When near the middle of the dialogue Protagoras stub- 
bornly refuses to comply with Socrates’ request to continue the discussion 
by adopting the question-answer form - that is, dialectic — Socrates abruptly 
breaks off the conversation, asserting that he has some ‘business’ which needs 
to be attended to: 


SOCRATES: You know, Protagoras, I’m not exactly pleased myself that our 
session has not gone the way you think it should. But if you are 
ever willing to hold a discussion in such a way that I can follow, 
I will participate in it with you. People say of you — and you say 
yourself — that you are able to discuss things speaking either at 
length or briefly. You are a wise man, after all. But I don't have 
the ability to make those long speeches: I only wish I did. It 
was up to you, who have the ability to do both, to make this 


question?” “Answer it yourself”, he said (AUtdc, Egy, mépavov)’. On Protagoras’ hesitation 
and frustration see also 335a-b and 333e: 1 could see that Protagoras was really worked up 
and struggling by now and that he was dead set against answering any more. Accordingly, 
I carefully modified the tone of my questions’. 

20 Contrast Laches (201b-c) and Theaetetus (210d) where the continuation of the discussion 
is specifically scheduled for the next day. 

21 M rg. 505c-506c; Resp. 344d-345b; Euthphr. 15e-16a. 
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concession, so that the discussion could have had a chance. 
But since you're not willing, and Tm somewhat busy (éyot rıç 
aoyxoAta éoti) and unable to stay for your extended speeches — 
there’s somewhere 1 have to go (éA8etv yap mol ue det) — I'll be 
leaving now. Although Tm sure it would be rather nice to hear 
them (335b-c). 


Even though Socrates gets as far as rising from his seat to depart — a detail 
that he highlights no fewer than three times in his narrative?? — eventually he 
changes his mind and re-enters the discussion. What stands out in this episode 
is the reaction of Callias, the host, who tries to prevent Socrates from leaving by 
holding his arm and pulling at his cloak.?3 Socrates spotlights this detail with 
the use of the deictic pronoun tovtovi, which as well as adding theatricality to 
his narration also breaks the flow of his account.?“ 

By choosing to end the dialogue at the point where Socrates departs from 
Callias’ house, Plato leaves the outer frame open. As a result, we are not in- 
formed about the friend’s and other bystanders’ reaction to Socrates’ nar- 
rative.2° Nevertheless, having been reminded twice in the outer frame — by 
means of the temporal adverb öprı (‘just now’)?6 — that Socrates has arrived 
hotfoot from Callias’ house, we are prompted to bridge this gap, at least in 
part, by revisiting the opening exchange, this time reading it as a sequel to 
Socrates’ meeting with Protagoras rather than as a prequel to his narration. 
This connection is further encouraged by the vocabulary and the unmistak- 
able thematic links that Plato establishes between the beginning and end of 
the Protagoras, clear indications that he wanted his readers both to associate 
the dialogue’s end with its beginning and to reread the opening scene sub spe- 
cie totius.?” 


22 xal dua tadt’einov dviotduny üç amv xol pov dytoragevov ... (335C); HON öz averotyxy WC 
e€v (335d). 

23 Prt. 335c-d. This vivid detail reminds us of the opening of the Republic, where a similar 
scene is described; whereas Socrates is in a hurry, Polemarchus’ slave stops him by grab- 
bing his cloak. Initially Socrates politely rejects Polemarchus’ proposition to stay, but then 
he and Glaucon, who accompanies him, decide to stay, having been convinced by the 
attractions described to them by Polemarchus. 

24 See Denyer (2008) on 335d2. 

25 This isa feature of all framed dialogues except for the Phaedo and the Euthydemus. 

26 = Prt. 309b7 and 309d5. 

27 Fussi (2000) 49. 
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3.1 Thematic Links 


Beginning 

Socrates confesses that during his 
meeting with Protagoras he was 
stunned by the sophist’s wisdom, 
thus paying little or no attention to 
Alcibiades’ beauty. 

Socrates hails Protagoras as the 
‘wisest’ of their generation. 
Emphasis is laid upon Alcibiades’ 


End 

Socrates declares that he stayed to 
the conversation merely to oblige to 
‘beautiful’ Callias. 


Protagoras’ final words are a praise 
of Socrates’ wisdom. 
Protagoras comments on Socrates’ 


advancing age. age. 

3.2 Lexical Links 

Beginning End 

T1d8ev, Ə Xoxporeç, patvy; 1 SHAa Nov Ğ” dpa Yöy xol er” GÖ ri 
dy Ört dd xüvyyyectov TOD rtepl THY TOETETOAL ... 


Ağxağıdov woav; 


The adjective xo2öç and the 
comparative form xaAiwv occur no 
less than five times. 

Tldvu ye ToMd xol siroy xol adxotoas. 
... xol YapLY ye ElToMal, Ecvv öxoüyme. 


Kot yap pol otrep Epyy leyot merc 
aoa. 

.. OMG Ko2Alq td xa20 yuprCopevog 
TO Çİ LELVOL, 


Toör” efrövreç xol axovoavtes ön? ev. 
.. 22 Ko22ig TO xo yapığduevoç 
TEA PEMELVCL, 


Several of the above associations, whether lexical or thematic, rest on contra- 


dictions. For instance, while in the opening scene Socrates extols Protagoras’ 
intellectual beauty as superior to Alcibiades’ physical looks, at the end of the 
dialogue that same Socrates ascribes his prolonged stay at the meeting neither 
to Protagoras’ wisdom nor to Alcibiades’ beauty, but to his host Callias, whom 
he provocatively tags with the adjective ‘beautiful.2® For the purposes of this 


28 The adjective ‘beautiful’ echoes Alcibiades’ criticism on Callias at 336b-c, when the latter 
responds unfavourably to Socrates’ request to continue their discussion using dialectic. 
Alcibiades accuses Callias for not speaking ‘rightly’ (x«A@c) and therefore for being a dis- 


credit to his name. 
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chapter, I will focus on the issue of time, and more precisely on how Socrates 
is associated with it. The notion of time is spotlighted both in the outer frame 
and at the end of the Protagoras through the emphatic use of the temporal 
term ®pa.?9 In the coda, both Protagoras and Socrates employ pa to express 
their haste and other commitments. In the outer frame, dpa is employed with 
reference to the beauty of Alcibiades which, according to Socrates’ unnamed 
friend, has started to wither since Alcibiades is no longer an adolescent. What 
stands out in the friend’s remark is his depiction of Socrates as on the hunt for 
Alcibiades and his youthful beauty. The peculiar image of Socrates running 
after Alcibiades’ dpa, along with the reference to Alcibiades’ advancing age, in- 
evitably ushers in the idea of change and the ceaseless flow of time, thus evok- 
ing a feeling of urgency. This urgency, however, does not last for long; indeed, 
it is relieved as soon as Socrates begins to speak. By extending the temporal 
limits of beauty, first to maturity (through the citation of Homer, for whom 
those sporting a beard are the most beautiful)50 and then to old age (through 
the reference to Protagoras’ intellectual beauty), Socrates brings time’s flow 
to a halt, so to speak, while the relaxed style that he adopts throughout the 
opening vignette recalls nothing of the hasty Socrates focalised through the 
eyes of his unnamed friend in the dialogue’s first three lines. Socrates’ reaction 
to his friend”s request that he recount his meeting with Protagoras is telling 
in this respect. Not only does Socrates respond favourably to the plea, but he 
also sits down — a gesture indicative of his intention to provide a full account 
of the event — and even expresses his gratitude at having found a receptive 
audience to listen to him. When we read the dialogue for the first time, Socrates’ 
stance may not surprise us. It becomes intriguing, however, if seen through 
the lens of the dialogue’s ending, considering that the opening exchange takes 
place immediately after Socrates’ departure from Callias’ house, and bearing 
in mind Socrates’ assertion that he is in a hurry and already quite late for his 
other engagement. 

These radically different stances adopted by Socrates are noteworthy, and 
they naturally beg the question: is Socrates in a hurry, or is he not? Does he 
really have another commitment, or does he not? Socrates does not bother 


29 The term bears several meanings, such as: season, springtime, the year generally, the 
fitting/right time for a thing. Metaphorically it is used to indicate ‘the bloom of youth’, 
‘youth’, ‘beauty’ and ‘grace’. 

30 XQ.: Etta ti tobto; od ob pévtor ‘Opnpov erawvetys el, öç £oy) xapleotétyy HByV etva tod 
<Tp@tov> Üryvifrov, Hv vdv Ağxığıdöyç exet; (SOC.: “Well, what of it? I thought you were an 
admirer of Homer, who says that youth is most charming when the beard is first blooming 
- which is just the stage Alcibiades is at’, 309a-b). 
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to specify what his other business is, merely stating that he needs to go some- 
where (mot). This vagueness has led some to interpret his claim as a pretence.*! 
Although this is a possible and plausible hypothesis, we should not forget that 
in his narrative Socrates very often voices and comments on the hidden feel- 
ings that he experienced while in Callias’ house.3? On these grounds, if his 
real intention were merely to politely disengage himself from the gathering, 
we would expect him to confess this too to his listeners. According to another 
suggestion, Socrates’ reference to another commitment is sincere, and should 
be identified with his meeting with the unnamed friend in the dialogue’s out- 
er frame.33 This hypothesis is not entirely satisfactory either. First of all, the 
friend’s remark about having seen Alcibiades recently (‘Well, I saw him just 
the other day [mpwnv], and he is certainly still a beautiful man, 309a) implies 
that he and Socrates have not met for a while, which makes it more likely that 
Socrates has bumped into him accidentally. The friend’s plea to Socrates to tell 
them about his encounter with Protagoras if he is disengaged (i wy ce TLXWAVEL, 
310a) also attests to this. Last but not least, considering the time lapse between 
Socrates’ first mention of his other commitment and his actual meeting with 
his friend, if the meeting had indeed been pre-planned, we would expect ei- 
ther the friend to reproach Socrates for his delay or Socrates to apologise for 
being late. 

Now, if Socrates is not lying, and if the meeting with his friend when he 
leaves Callias’ house is accidental, how are we supposed to understand his 
‘other engagement’? 


4 Leisure, Philosophy and Teaching 


Before trying to provide an answer to the previous question, let me briefly di- 
gress on a notion that, in my view, might shed some light on the issue: leisure. 
The notion of ‘leisure’ (cyoAy in Greek) runs throughout Plato’s corpus, often 
in juxtaposition with the notion of ‘non-leisure’ (&cyoAia).34 While cyoAy bears 
the general meaning of ‘free time’, in Plato it is often used to signify free time 
of a particular quality: time not spent in idleness, amusement or diversion, 


31 See Fussi (2000) 49-50; Zuckert (2009) 218; Segvic (2006) 255. 

32 See, e.g,, Prt. 315d-e, 317¢, 328d, 333e. 

33 See Long (2014) 20-21. 

34 On the notion of leisure in Plato and in antiquity in general see, among others, Stocks 
(1936); Pieper (1998); Anastasiades (2004); Balme (1984); Hemingway (1988); Hunnicutt 
(1990). 
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but dedicated to the pursuit of higher things. It is therefore no surprise that 
in Plato cyoAy is advanced as a precondition for philosophical enquiry,55 and 
that a number of his dialogues are explicitly presented as being conducted by 
interlocutors who are at leisure.36 

The binary cyoAy/acyoria is explicitly thematised in the Theaetetus, in the 
celebrated juxtaposition of philosophers with litigants and orators that we 
come across in the Digression.57 The philosopher, on the one hand, is emphati- 
cally portrayed as a man of leisure, who is free to follow an argument wherever 
it may lead, without having to worry about overburdening his interlocutors 
or taking precedence of any kind over them. What matters to a philosopher 
is merely the discovery of the truth. Litigants and orators, on the other hand, 
always feel constrained and oppressed by time; in the courtrooms they may 
speak for only as long as the water clock allows (xatenetyet yap SOwp pov, 172e) 
and are always presided over by a judge, who makes sure that they comply 
with the rules and execute their duties to the letter. Unlike philosophers, who 
are free of the constrains of time, litigants and orators are slaves to a time that 
constantly gives the impression of running out.38 

Plato’s Socrates features as the exemplum par excellence of the leisured phi- 
losopher. We always find him wandering around, seeking to start a new con- 
versation and to put everything — even the slightest matter — under scrutiny, 
without haste and with no concern whatsoever for time.39 Disclaiming the 
titles of ‘wiseman’ or ‘teacher’, Socrates converses, free of charge, everywhere 
and with everyone in search of the truth.*° As Socrates himself succinctly re- 
marks in the Apology, his leisure is his life’s work: ‘Because of this occupation, 
I do not have the leisure to engage in public affairs to any extent, nor indeed 


35 See, e.g., Plt. 272b-d, where cyoAy is presented as the feature that distinguishes the phi- 
losopher from the animals. As Socrates points out in the Timaeus, if the guardians of the 
ideal city are to have a philosophic nature, they need to devote themselves unceasingly to 
virtue keeping free from all other pursuits (émeAciav éxovtac dperiiç Sid Mavtdc, THY Hwy 
emitySevudtow dyovroç cxoAyy, Ti. 18b). On the association between oxo2/) and philosophy 
see also Capra (2001) 163-165. 

36 See, e.g., Phd. 58d; Phdr. 227a-b; Theages 121a. See also Capra (2001) 161-165. 

37 ‘Tht. 172c-173b. 

38  Kwévvedovaw ot ev diwactyptoig xol: tots toodtoig ex vewv xvdtvdobmevol 7tPÖÇ TOÜÇ ev 
Girogogig xol TH rotğöc SiatpPH tebpappevouc we oixéta mpd¢ £Asv06oovç Te0pdipöoi (Tht. 
172c-d). 

39 As Ferrari (1987) 15 points out: ‘Socrates is always free for a good talk; his “leisure” is a 
constant improvisatory readiness to seize the moment and create free time even where 
there was none before. He has the flexible timetable of the layman’; see also Zafiropoulos 
(2009). 

40 On this issue see Pl. Ap. 33a-b; see also Scott (2000). 
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to look after my own, but I live in great poverty because of my service to the 
god” (23b). Even when his life is at stake (e.g. in the Phaedo and the Theaetetus), 
Socrates does not experience time as a threat hanging over him, but remains 
calm and staunchly dedicated to his ‘work’. His indifference to temporal con- 
cerns reaches its apogee in cases where he is depicted standing still — even for 
hours — reflecting on a matter that troubles him. The following passage from 
the Symposium is illuminating in this respect: 


One day, at dawn, he li.e. Socrates] started thinking about some problem 
or other, he just stood outside, trying to figure it out. He couldn't resolve 
it, but he wouldn't give up. He simply stood there, glued to the same spot. 
By midday, many soldiers had seen him, and, quite mystified, they told 
everyone that Socrates had been standing there all day, thinking about 
something. He was still there when evening came, and after dinner some 
Ionians moved their bedding outside, where it was cooler and more com- 
fortable (all this took place in the summer), but mainly in order to watch 
if Socrates was going to stay out there all night. And so he did; he stood on 
the very same spot until dawn! He only left next morning, when the sun 
came out, and he made his prayers to the new day (220c-d).# 


In the Protagoras, the noun cyoAy occurs twice, and there is also one instance 
of the adverb cyoAj. Both occurrences of the noun are to be found at the point 
where Socrates and Hippocrates are about to enter Callias’ mansion to meet 
Protagoras.*? The doorkeeper, a eunuch who mistakes Socrates and Hippocrates 
for sophists, bars them from entering, bluntly asserting that his master Callias 


yu 


has no free time: “Ea,” gy, “copiotat tec: ov cyoAy göro” (“Hal More sophists! 
He’s busy’, 314d). After he slams the door in their faces, Socrates knocks again, 
O &vOpwro1,” egy, 


“odx dunxoate, dtt od cyody görər” (‘Didn't you hear me say hes busy?’, 314d).4% 


“o 


only to receive a similar but even more brusque ansvver: 


The eunuch’s cry is noteworthy not only because it is uttered by a slave with 
no personal experience of free time,** but also because Callias was a wealthy 
man who, in addition to having plenty of free time, was known as an extrava- 
gant patron of sophists.“5 It becomes even more intriguing if we consider that 


41 The translation is by Nehamas and Woodruff in Cooper (1997). 

42 The double occurrence of the term at this instance has received little if any attention by 
scholars; see, e.g., Manuwald (1999) on 314d3; Denyer (2008) 79. The only notable excep- 
tion is Capra (2001) 161-165. 

43 On the invocation  dv8pwme see Halliwell (1995) 102. 

44 See Ar. Pol. 7.15.1334a 20-21: 00 cxoAy SovAotc; Capra (2001) 164-165. 

45 See Pl. Ap. 20a; see also Xen. Symp. 1.5. 
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Socrates’ and Hippocrates’ discussion outside Callias” front door — on which 
the eunuch eavesdrops (xormxovey, 314c) — is anything but sophistic.*® Bearing 
in mind all the above, the repeated use of the term ayoAy at the point where 
Socrates and Hippocrates are about to enter Callias” house — the “sophists” den, 
as Weiss succinctly calls it?” — cannot be mere happenstance. Rather, it serves 
as a cue for both Socrates’ audience and Plato’s readers to pause for a moment 
and reflect on the relationship among cyoAy, &oyoAta and sophistry before they 
enter alongside Socrates and Hippocrates Callias” house of acyoAia.48 

The function of the adverb cyoAy at 330d is less straightforward but still 
telling. Embarking upon the issue of the unity of virtue at 329c-d, Socrates asks 
Protagoras whether he takes virtue to be a homogenous whole or a heteroge- 
nous whole consisting of discrete parts. Protagoras confidently argues for the 
latter, and Socrates, adopting the persona of an anonymous questioner, ven- 
tures to pose more particular questions on two of virtue’s parts: justice and 
piety.*9 First he enquires about justice and then moves on to ask similar ques- 
tions about piety: 


Suppose he [i.e. the anonymous interrogator] questioned us further: ‘Do 
you also say there is a thing called piety?’ We would say we do, right? 

Right. 

‘Do you say this too is a thing?’ We would say we do, wouldn’t we? 

That too. 

‘Do you say that this thing is by nature impious or pious?’ Myself, 
I would be irritated with this question and would say, ‘Quiet, man! How 
could anything else be pious if piety itself is not? (Edeypet, ® &vOowre: 
TKOAH pevtdv tt 6220 dotov ely, ci py gönü) ye 7) Oatdty¢ datov Eotat).’ What 
about you? Wouldn't you answer in the same way? 

Absolutely. (330d-e) 


Socrates’ reaction to the question posed by the unnamed questioner is notable 
not only owing to the negative way he employs the notion of ayoAy, but also 


46 Taking into account the unmistakable similarities that the Protagoras shares with 
Aristophanic comedies, especially the Clouds (on which see Capra [2001] 56-86; Arieti 
and Barrus [2010] 7-13) the eunuch’s identification of Socrates and Hippocrates to soph- 
ists could also be seen as an allusion to Aristophanes’ portrait of Socrates as a sophist in 
the Clouds. 

47 Weiss (1985) 334- 

48 — Capra (2001) 164 remarks that the ‘porta chiusa’ of Callias’ house seems to materialise, as 
it were, the opposition between logos filosofico and logos retorico. 

49 Prt. 329d-330d. 
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because his pretended indignation, expressed through the imperative eveyuet, 
and the rather brusque invocation ® év@pwre both echo the eunuch’s response 
at 314d, where, as we have seen, the notion of cyoAy is put under the lime- 
light.5° Even though this similarity might be coincidental, I am more inclined 
to think that Plato wanted his audience to be reminded of the eunuch episode 
here and, therefore, to see in Socrates’ exasperated claim that it would be too 
difficult (literally, that it would take too much time) to prove that piety itself 
is not pious a touch of irony. To better appreciate the use of cyoAf here, it is 
important to remember that the above exchange takes place immediately af- 
ter Protagoras’ Great Speech and after Socrates’ request to the sophist to set 
aside the long speeches and start answering his questions succinctly, using the 
method of brachylogia. Although Protagoras complies with this request, his 
subsequent responses to Socrates’ terse and hair-splitting questions are given 
in haste, without much consideration, as if brachylogia were synonymous to 
hastiness.°! As a result, many significant issues remain unsettled, while oth- 
ers are not even touched upon. It is because of these remaining ambiguities 
that at 330e, immediately after Socrates’ supposed indignation, the unnamed 
questioner accuses the two interlocutors of inconsistency, a fault that Socrates 
ascribes exclusively to Protagoras, who was providing the answers. 

Protagoras is a professional who commodifies his knowledge and gets paid 
for his services.5? This means that for him time is also a commodity; it has 
value and translates into money. This is eloquently articulated at 318a, where 
in enumerating the benefits a student might gain from his lectures, Protagoras 
couches them in temporal terms, taking the ‘day’ as his measure: ‘Young man, 
this is what you will get if you study with me: The very day (jueea) you start, 
you will go home a better man, and the same thing will happen the day after. 
Every day, day after day (excotys¢ Tpepoç), you will get better and better’. If Pro- 
tagoras agrees to enter a discussion with Socrates, his motivation for doing so 
is not a genuine interest in examining the teachability of virtue and other cor- 
ollary issues, but primarily, as Socrates specifically observes, his desire to show 
off and give a virtuoso performance of his skills to the other sophists present.>? 


50 The same applies to the use of pevtév, which like x in 314d indicates lively surprise; see 
Manuwald (1999) on 314d3 and 330d8. 

51 As Bartlett (2016) 45 observes, “Protagoras agrees with the more acceptable or respectable 
alternatives put before him at every stage’. See also Beversluis (2000) 264-266. 

52 That the sophists were paid for their services is mentioned no less than 19 times in the 
inner frame. In 349a Socrates also emphasises that Protagoras was the first to receive such 
a fee for his services. 

53 See Prt. 317c: ‘It looked to me that he wanted to show off in front of Prodicus and Hippias, 
and to bask in glory because we had come as his admirers’. 
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At the same time, Protagoras seeks to persuade the young Hippocrates, and 
to attract the other potential customers who have flocked to Callias’ house, to 
study with him and pay him for his services.5+ That being the case, for Protago- 
ras the conversation with Socrates is first and foremost ‘business’ (acyoAta), 
and as such it takes the form of a ‘battle of wits’ (d@ywv Adywv).5> The sooner he 
outmatches Socrates and proves his superiority, the brighter his victory and the 
more grandiose his reputation. 

Socrates cuts a different figure. Although initially he is indifferent to Pro- 
tagoras’ sojourn in Athens and meets him merely for Hippocrates’ sake, his 
feelings subsequently change, as is testified at 328d-e where he expresses his 
gratitude to Hippocrates for having urged him to go to Callias’ house. Protago- 
ras is a well-educated man, with his own outlook, firm theses and beliefs.5€ As 
such, Socrates deems him a ‘touchstone’ whose opposition and dissent might 
be useful for testing and confirming his own moral theory and suppositions. 
This is something that Socrates openly acknowledges several times throughout 
the discussion.57 

Whereas a promising interlocutor, Protagoras’ haste and competitive spi- 
rit — further inflamed by the assembled company, whose applause and cheers 
turn the discussion into a spectacle?8 — compromise Socrates’ typically unhur- 
ried and leisured approach, evoking in him a feeling of urgency. At 335e-336b 
Socrates compares himself to a slow runner incapable of catching up with 
Protagoras, whom he likens to long-distance or day-course racers in general, 
and to Criso, a famous runner from Himera, in particular. At 339d-e he likens 
Protagoras’ exegesis of Simonides’ ode to a bunch on his face that forced him 
to solicit Prodicus’ assistance, so as to afford himself some extra time to think: 


SOCRATES: Protagoras got a noisy round of applause for this speech. At first 
I felt as if I had been hit by a good boxer. Everything went black 
and I was reeling from Protagoras’ oratory and the others’ cla- 
mor. Then, to tell you the truth, to stall for time to consider what 


54 Collins (2015) 145-182. 

55 This is explicitly confessed by Protagoras himself when Socrates requests that he provides 
shorter answers: ‘Socrates, I have had verbal contests with many people, and if I were to 
accede to your request and do as my opponent demanded, I would not be thought supe- 
rior to anyone, nor would Protagoras be a name to be reckoned with among the Greeks’ 
(3358). 

56 On why Protagoras is deemed as a potentially good conversational partner see Long 
(2013) 42-45: Irwin (1995) 92-94. 

57 See Prt. 348c-d, 360e-361a. 

58 See, e.g., Prt. 334c, 339d-e. 
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the poet meant (tva Hot Xpövoç eyyevyrot TH oxewpet), I turned to 
Prodicus and, calling on him, “Prodicus, I said, ‘Simonides was 
from your hometown, wasn't he?” 


The hastiness of the enquiry also comes eloquently to the fore at the end of the 
dialogue, where Socrates refers to the ongoing conversation by employing the 
verb omevdw (‘to rush’) three times: 


SOCRATES: _ It seems to me that our discussion has turned on us, and if it 
had a voice of its own, it would say, mockingly, ‘Socrates and 
Protagoras, how ridiculous you are, both of you. Socrates, you 
said earlier that virtue cannot be taught, but now you are urg- 
ing (omeddets) to argue the very opposite and have attempted 
to show that everything is knowledge—justice, temperance, 
courage—in which case, virtue would appear to be eminently 
teachable. On the other hand, if virtue is anything other than 
knowledge, as Protagoras has been trying to say, then it would 
clearly be unteachable. But, if it turns out to be wholly knovvl- 
edge, as you now urge (o7evdetc), Socrates, it would be very sur- 
prising indeed if virtue could not be taught. Now, Protagoras 
maintained at first that it could be taught, but now he thinks 
the opposite, urging (cmevdovtt) that hardly any of the virtues 
turn out to be knowledge. On that view, virtue could hardly be 
taught at all’ (361a-c). 


Bearing in mind all the above, let us reconsider Socrates’ ‘other engagement’. 
I suggest that Socrates is not lying, and that he truly has another engagement. 
This engagement, however, is not a typical engagement, that is, a pre-planned 
activity or meeting scheduled for a particular time and place; rather, it is an en- 
gagement pertaining to Socrates’ leisure. In spite of his ample ‘free time’, Soc- 
rates is constantly engaged, because his whole life is dedicated to the search 
for the truth; any activity that hinders him from properly performing his ‘work’ 
is avoided and put aside. Accordingly, for as long as his discussion with Pro- 
tagoras appears to be leading somewhere, Socrates feels that he is remaining 
faithful to his ‘work’. When this condition is violated and the discussion takes 
ona predominantly agonistic character, he feels that it is high time to continue 
his ‘work’ elsewhere. This suggestion gains support if we consider the reasons 
that make Socrates prolong his stay at Callias’ house, in spite of his expressed 
intention to leave the meeting midway through. Although in the very last line 
of his account Socrates claims that he stayed at the meeting to please Callias, 
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a careful reading of the ‘crisis scene’, where he rises to depart, makes it clear 
that his change of mind should rather be associated with the new prospect of a 
more fruitful discussion and the fact that his request has been heard.5? Indeed, 
Socrates seems to hold this view until the end of the discussion, if we are to 
judge from his exhortation to Protagoras at 361c-d to make a fresh beginning 
by setting their discussion on a different basis. 

Consequently, when Socrates finally departs from Callias’ house, he goes out 
seeking his next ‘work’. The accidental encounter with his friend, and the lat- 
ter’s eagerness to hear about his meeting with Protagoras, presents itself as a 
suitable occasion (Kairos) for Socrates to make use of his leisure. I would argue 
that this occurs for two main reasons: 

a) A leading character near the end of the main philosophical discussion 
(352d-357e) is an imaginary composite called ‘the many” (ot moAAot), to whom 
Socrates addresses a number of questions. Even though Socrates often dialogi- 
ses his thoughts by introducing imaginary and impersonal figures that criticise 
or question him,® the shared character of this fictitious ‘many’ is anomalous 
and unique.*! Among the various interpretations that have been suggested,62 
I find particularly attractive Ebert’s association of this ‘fabricated group’ (‘the 
many’) with the unnamed friend in the framing scene. As Ebert suggests, the 
friend’s anonymity (and I would add, the anonymity of all the bystanders im- 
plied by the personal pronoun yt at 310a) ‘makes him a perfect representative 
of the moMol’.6 This association gains in significance if we consider the stance 
that Socrates adopts towards the ‘many’ during his discussion with Protagoras. 
In contrast to the sophist, who repeatedly expresses his disdain and contempt 
for ‘the many’ (352e, 353a; see also 317a), Socrates contends that, despite their 
flawed beliefs, ‘the many’ might actually be persuaded and taught about their 
misconceptions. As he exhorts Protagoras at 353a: ‘Come with me, then, and 
let's try to persuade (zei8etv) people and to teach (81d&cxetw) them what is this 
experience which they call being overcome by pleasure, because of which they 
fail to do the best thing when they know what it is’. 

On account of the above, even though Socrates has never been a ‘teacher’ 
in the strict sense of the word,®* it would not be far-fetched to suggest that he 
perceives his encounter with his friend as an opportune ‘teachable moment. 


59 See Manuwald (1999) on 362a2. As Manuwald puts it ‘Wenn Sokrates zuletzt tatsachlich 
bleibt, dann, weil er sich durchgesetzt hat ..., und nicht einfach Kallias zu Gefallen. 

60 See, e.g., Prt. 330c and 330d; see also Long (2013). 

61 See Woolf (2002) 229-233. 

62 For two different approaches, see Irwin (1995) and Woolf (2002). 

63 Ebert (2003) 7; see also Denyer (2008) 65. 

64 See, e.g., Ap. 33a. 
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To be sure, the unnamed friend’s tactless and indiscreet questions about So- 
crates’ reputed love for Alcibiades, in conjunction with his ignorance of Pro- 
tagoras’ arrival in Athens a couple days ago, bespeaks a person that is easy- 
going and prefers gossip to philosophy. Nevertheless, by confessing to him the 
‘strange’ (&tomov, 309b) thing that happened at Callias’ house, Socrates cleverly 
stimulates his friend’s interest and piques his curiosity, so that he becomes a 
receptive and attentive listener to a narrative that proves to be of immediate 
concern to him, albeit neither comfortable nor easy. 

An objection to this proposition could be that Socrates’ account cannot 
have an educational character because it goes mostly uninterrupted, with no 
interventions by his audience and no use of dialectic. A response to this objec- 
tion would be that — in addition to the fact that Socrates’ narrative represents 
a conversation, and as such it radically differs from Protagoras’ long and ‘mo- 
nological’ expositions£5 — Socrates does not merely quote verbatim what was 
said at Callias’ house, but provides an extended account, interspersed with a 
plethora of remarks on extralinguistic cues, and on his interlocutors’ and his 
own intentions and feelings.®® By means of these interpolations Socrates man- 
ages to retain his audience’s interest while adding vividness to his account. At 
the same time, though, his comments and remarks inevitably expand the time 
of the account, thus slowing down the narrative tempo and allowing time for 
his listeners to pause and reflect on the issues in question. 

b) Socrates’ eagerness to narrate his long, freshly concluded discussion with 
Protagoras immediately after its completion should also be associated with 
Socrates himself. Given that the conversation with Protagoras remains with- 
out closure, by revisiting the whole discussion all over again, Socrates can re- 
think several issues that have remained open, this time at leisure and without 
pressure. It is through this lens, I would argue, that we should understand the 
gratitude he expresses to his friend at the opening of the dialogue (310a) for his 
willingness to listen. 


5 Inner Frame 


As noted above, the greater part of the inner frame of the Protagoras concen- 
trates on the event that prompted Socrates to meet up with Protagoras; the 


65 On this issue see Cotton (2014) 44—49. See also Burnyeat (2013) 419, who points out that 
the Protagoras ‘is Plato’s most sustained treatment of the comparative merits of the many 
different forms of diaAéyec8ar’. 

66 On this see also Strauss (1964) 58. 
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unexpected and untimely visit of his friend Hippocrates, a young aristocrat 
who envisages entering politics and becoming ‘renowned in the city’ (316b- 
c). Convinced that Protagoras is the person most apt to help him to achieve 
his goals Hippocrates, hesitant to meet the sophist because of his young age, 
comes to Socrates to beg for his intervention. One of the things that captures 
our attention in Socrates’ narrative on this incident is the plethora of terms 
that indicate time, and the accumulation of verbs and adverbs that serve to 
gloss Hippocrates’ impatience and haste. Hippocrates arrives to Socrates’ 
house very early in the morning (£rı Ba8éo¢ öpöpov, 310a) and, feeling no com- 
punction about calling at such an inappropriate time, he anxiously bangs on 
the door (viyy Gvpa ... navy cpddpa expove, 310b) with his stick. When the door 
is opened for him, he barges right in (z000ç elow Het Emeryouevos, 310b) yell- 
ing at Socrates whether he is awake or asleep. Hippocrates, we learn, has been 
absent from Athens, running after an escaped slave of his, and was informed 
of Protagoras’ visit to the city the very last evening (£orepoç, 310c), after he 
had got in very late (dpe, 310c) from Oenoé. Hippocrates confesses to Socrates 
that he intended to rush to his house at once (éveyeionoa ev0d¢ mapa oz İevot, 
310c), but then decided that it was too late at night (£retrd pot doy méppw edoEe 
TÖv vuxtav elvat, 310c-d). After having just a few hours of sleep, however, he 
made his way straight to Socrates (z060ç dvactas ottw Ögüpo emopevduny, 310d). 
Hippocrates’ haste and impatience is also evident in his repeated exhortations 
to Socrates to set off to see Protagoras immediately (&A& tl od BadtCopev map’ 
adtov, İyo: Evğov xatarcBwpev; ... AAA’ twptev, 310e-311a), and in his various invo- 
cations to the gods, which bespeak his excitement and restlessness.67 

In his attempt to quell Hippocrates’ anxiety, Socrates cautions him about the 
inappropriateness of the hour®® and suggests that they go outside in his yard 
and wait until the sun comes up. He also reassures Hippocrates that it is unlike- 
ly to miss Protagoras, for the sophist typically spends his time indoors: Miro, 
cyadé, exetoe twuev — mew yep Eottv — dMd özüpo cEavactiper cig miyy avAy, xol 
mrepudvtes GÜTOÜ Ötorpüboyey, Ews öv pöç yevirot, Elta twyev (31a). While stroll- 
ing in the yard waiting for the sun to come up, Socrates prompts Hippocrates 
to think about and reflect on the implications of his prospective studies with 
Protagoras. By putting his young acquaintance to the test, Socrates helps him 
to comprehend that a sophistic education might be a danger to his soul, and 
thus to recognise his reckless desire and ignorance. 


67 Ni) roüç €eoüç (310b-c and 310d); & Zed xal Geol (310e). 

68 Denyer (2008) on araş notes that Socrates’ caution on the inappropriateness of the 
hour may also be an implicit allusion to the fact that Hippocrates is not yet intellectually 
mature for such a meeting. 
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Although much has been written about Socrates’ and Hippocrates’ conver- 
sation and its bearing upon the main philosophical discussion,® its partic- 
ularly relaxed style has not received adequate attention. This feature finds a 
masterful expression in the verb meptijuev, which Socrates chooses to describe 
their stroll; both the imperfect tense and the preposition reept (‘around’) serve 
to signify a cyclical and repetitive movement, which sharply contrasts with 
Hippocrates’ previous linear and unceasing motion (running after a slave, 
rushing to Socrates’ house and seeking to head immediately for Callias’ man- 
sion). Indeed, by asking Hippocrates to pause for a while and wait until dawn 
Socrates creates ‘free time’ for him, that is time devoid of dcyoAta. Seen from 
this perspective, what Socrates does is to qualify Hippocrates’ waiting time as 
leisure, that is time spent for a higher purpose. Consequently, far from showing 
any indignation for having been awaken so early in the morning, Socrates inge- 
niously manages to transform the socially inappropriate time that Hippocrates 
bursts into his house into a qualitatively proper time, a Kairos that is.”° 

Socrates does not specify how long he and Hippocrates spent walking in 
the courtyard, but by the time they arrive at Callias’ house, Protagoras is al- 
ready ‘in action’ and the mansion is thronged with aspiring young politicians. 
It can therefore be surmised that, even though the initial plan was to wait until 
sunrise, their departure from Socrates’ house was substantially delayed. No- 
tably, when day breaks and the first rays of the sun appear, not only is their 
conversation not interrupted, but it also reaches a climax: this is the critical 
moment when Hippocrates, interrogated by Socrates about what he hopes to 
gain from studying with Protagoras, becomes aware of his own ignorance: ‘And 
if somebody asks you what you expect to become in going to Protagoras?” He 
blushed in response — there was just enough daylight now to show him up — 
and said, ‘If this is at all like the previous cases, then, obviously, to become 
a sophist’ (3e-312a). When citing this passage most commentators focus on 
Hippocrates’ physical and emotional condition, drawing associations between 
the daylight and his enlightenment.” I would suggest that the passage can also 
be read in terms of cyoAy: although daybreak has been set as the prospective 
limit of Hippocrates’ waiting, this temporal moment proves inappropriate for 


69 S ee, e.g., Coby (1987) 25-32; Bartlett (2016) 13-17. 

70 The ease with which Hippocrates enters Socrates’ house in spite of the inappropriate- 
ness of the time comes to sharp contrast with the eunuch’s refusal to let Socrates and 
Hippocrates into Callias’ house. On the notion of kairos in the Protagoras, especially in 
Protagoras’ Great Speech see Andrews (2017). 

71 See Denyer (2008) on 311a3; Fussi (2000) 45. See also Demetr. Eloc. 218 where this par- 
ticular passage is cited as a model of how a circumstantial detail may add vividness to a 
narrative. 
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the interruption of their discussion, and it is therefore simply ignored. Hence 
the strolling of the two interlocutors in the courtyard continues until Socra- 
tes feels that his conversation with Hippocrates has settled all the issues that 
needed to be settled and has therefore reached a telos. 

Strikingly, the leisurely mode of conversation adopted by Socrates and Hip- 
pocrates in the former’s courtyard continues even when they reach Callias’ 
house. Instead of entering at once — as one would probably expect them to do 
in light of Hippocrates’ previous zeal to meet Protagoras — they linger outside 
the front door, discussing an issue that has cropped up en route: 


ZQKPATHE: £retÖy) Öz Ev TÖ Tpo$Üpo eyevopeda, Emtotdvtes TEpl Tivos Adyov Öt- 
creyopebar, Öç nuty xata THY öğöv everrecev: ty’ ody Hi) AtEANS yevotro, 
Md StaTtepavepevor otws £ototkey, oTdvTES EV TH TPOOVOW SteAe- 
youeda £oç cövoyo2Aoyy)ooyev aMANAoIS (314c). 

SOCRATES: When we got to the doorway we stood there discussing some 
point which had come up along the road and which we didn't 
want to leave unsettled before we went in. So we were stand- 
ing there in the doorway discussing it until we reached an 
agreement.” 


This passage is notable not least for its use of the adjective &teAys. Socrates and 
Hippocrates appear unwilling to end their conversation before they reach some 
kind of agreement, so that their discussion will not be left without a £e/os.73 
The need for closure is also signified through the participle Stanepavepevot, 
Stamepaivw meaning ‘to bring to a conclusion. Although Socrates does not 
bother to indicate the length of their discussion, the imperfect tense of öto26- 
youat,’4 the conjunction éw¢ that introduces the temporal clause, and the tech- 
nique of repetition (ev vö mpo8tew — ev TH rpo90po, EmtaTd&vTES — oTdivreç, StE- 
Acyoueba — SteAcyopedar, tvar py dteANs yevorro — Ews TvVWLOACYHTaMEV AMAL) 
all imply the lapse of a substantial period of time.”> Socrates does not bother 


72 The scene reminds us of the beginning of the Symposium (174d-175b), where Socrates is 
presented lingering at Agathon’s doorway lost in his thoughts, while Agathon and his 
guests are about to start dining. When Agathon requests that they bring Socrates in, 
Aristodemus intervenes declaring that it is Socrates’ habit (€@0¢) to get lost in his thoughts. 

73 On the notion of telos see also Prt. 347¢ and 348a. 

74 Burnyeat (2013), esp. 422. 

75 Capra (2001) 165. As Burnyeat (2013) 422 notes: ‘By the time they arrive in the doorway 
to Callias’ house, Hippocrates is no longer in a rush. He is a model of calm who shares 
Socrates’ desire to reach agreement on whatever it was they were discussing along 
the way’. 
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to disclose the nature of the issues that he and Hippocrates wrestled with out- 
side Callias’ house either. What matters is not the what but the how of their 
discussion, that is, the leisured mode of their exchange. The two interlocutors 
adopt a similar stance even inside Callias’ house, since before meeting Prota- 
goras they spend some time looking around, examining everything: “Huetç odv 
wg stoyAğopev, ett opine’ dtta Statptipavtes xol tadta Siadenocdpevor Mpoohpev 
Tpöç TOV IIpwtaydpav (‘So when we were inside and had spent a little more time 
examining everything, we went up to Protagoras, 316a).” 


6 Concluding Remarks 


As I have tried to demonstrate, the binary cyoAy/dcyoria, although not thema- 
tised in the Protagoras, runs through it as an undercurrent, finding its mani- 
festations in the figures of Socrates and Protagoras, the dialogue’s two leading 
characters. On the one hand, Protagoras is an example of a man in dcyoAia; he 
is a professional who typically conducts his teaching indoors, addresses a high- 
profile clientele,77 and always receives a salary for his services. Accordingly, for 
Protagoras time has a pressing effect, for it is a commodity always redeemed 
with money and fame. If the time that he decides to dedicate to his discussion 
with Socrates runs out before they reach a telos, that is because he realises that 
such a discussion is detrimental to his reputation and non-profitable in any 
sense. Socrates, on the other hand, is the exemplum par excellence of cyoAy. 
The very fact that he eagerly offers a group of laymen in the street a full account 
of the long discussion he has just had with Protagoras, presents a lucid exam- 
ple of his leisured way of life. While his conversation with Protagoras turns into 
both an öyoy Adywv and a spectacle, thus placing some disconcerting pressure 


76 — Isubstitute ‘examining everything’ for Lombardo and Bell's ‘looking at everything’, as the 
verb dia8eapot bears the meaning ‘look into something’ and not merely ‘look at some- 
thing’. Socrates’ choice of verb implies that he and Hippocrates did not spend time merely 
looking around but that they also had a discussion on what they were faced with. Viewed 
from this perspective, the time lapse between their entrance into Callias’ house and their 
meeting with Protagoras might have been longer than indicated with the locution cpixp’ 
atta. Socrates often uses oyücpöç in an ironic way; see e.g. Symposium ıgəb, Philebus zoc, 
where the adjective is used with reference to large and important issues. In Protagoras 
328e, Socrates’ small (cuucpdv vü) clarifying question to Protagoras shifts the focus of the 
conversation from the teachability of virtue to virtue’s uniformity. On this see also Denyer 
(2008) on 316a6. 

77 See, for instance, the list of names provided in 314e-315b, all of whom are the offspring of 
the most prosperous and prominent families. 
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upon him, his conversation with Hippocrates constitutes an example of a 
philosophical discussion conducted at leisure — a yardstick against which 
the conversation with Protagoras can be measured. Socrates’ account of his 
meeting with Protagoras is also orchestrated in a leisurely style, in the sense 
that he often interrupts the flow of his own narrative, thus allowing his audi- 
ence valuable time to think on the various issues under question. 

Consequently, far from being simply informative or decorative, both the 
outer and inner frames of the Protagoras provoke reflection and are essential 
to a better understanding, if not of the philosophical subject of virtue, then of 
the importance of ‘slowness’ in philosophy.’* Philosophy cannot and should 
not be conducted in haste, not even when the issues at stake appear trivial 
or self-evident. The same rationale should also permeate the reading of phi- 
losophy. The numerous comments and remarks that intersperse Socrates’ ac- 
count provide ‘breathing spaces’, not only for the dialogue’s internal audience 
but also for us readers: we do not passively consume whatever is offered to us, 
captivated like Protagoras’ followers by what we read; instead we make paus- 
es — even stops — in order to reflect not only on the views entertained by the 
dialogue’s interlocutors, but also on how those views were birthed in the first 
place. Especially nowadays, when the motto ‘time is money’ predominates, 
Plato’s incitement to cyoAy is timelier than ever. 


78 On the ‘slowness’ of philosophy see Sen (2000). 
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CHAPTER 7 


Justice as Happiness 
Republic and Its Proems 


Panagiotis Thanassas 


1 Proems as Parts: On the Method 


In his 1997 paper, ‘First Words’, one of the most important studies ever written 
about the opening of Plato’s Republic, M.F. Burnyeat begins his analysis with 
the general observation that: 


today the Straussians, so far as I can see, are the only group to have a con- 
sidered, general view on the significance of Plato’s preludes. They have a 
legitimate case when they complain, as they regularly do, that everyone 
else proceeds as if they would prefer Plato to have written treatises in- 
stead of dialogues.! 


Twenty years later, I am not sure if we can state with certainty who exactly the 
Straussians are. But we can agree with Burnyeat’s connection between the pre- 
ludes and the issue of Plato’s dialogic form; we can take heart in the fact that 
neither topic is now as neglected as it once was; and we can look forward to 
the contribution that the present volume will make in once again revitalising 
interest in the topic of Platonic proems. 

Burnyeats overall approach in that paper (some key positions of which will 
be critically evaluated below)? is in keeping with the general trend in Plato- 
nic studies of the past decades, in that it emphasises the need for a parallel, 
congruent examination of the dramatic ‘form’ and philosophical ‘content’ of 


1 Burnyeat (1997) 307-308. This essay was written mainly during a research stay at the 
University of Miinster, which was generously supported by the Alexander von Humboldt- 
Foundation. I would like to thank my host in Münster, Prof. Walter Mesch, the three editors 
of the present volume, Prof. Martin Vöhler, Dr. Peter Larsen (who also helped in smoothing 
out the prose of the present text), and my PhD students Ioannis Alysandratos and Evangelia 
Theodoroudi, for their helpful comments and suggestions. The final version was completed 
at the Seeger Center for Hellenic Studies (Princeton University), thanks to a generous Fellow- 
ship awarded to me in Summer 2019; during this final stage, I could also profit from the feed- 
back I received after a presentation at Stanford University (organised by Prof. C. Bobonich). 

2 See Section 3. 
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the Platonic dialogues.3 In contrast, however, with the basic motivation be- 
hind this trend, which attempts to dispel the impression that the form of a Pla- 
tonic dialogue functions as something distinct from its philosophical content, 
Burnyeat’s approach seems to reinstate that traditional separation. He treats 
the preludes as an aspect of dramatic form, in order to contrast them with 
the ‘substantive philosophical content’ that follows.* The co-examination of 
form and content, as attempted by Burnyeat, is thus based upon a clear hier- 
archy: the quasi genuine philosophical content, which will progressively be re- 
vealed through the course of a dialogue, delineates and explains the meaning, 
character and content of all those elements (including the proems) which are 
to be treated just as ‘dramatic and literary detail’.5 The preludes can, therefore, 
be understood only on the basis of some clues provided in the course of the 
dialogue that follows, i.e. in what Burnyeat regards as the ‘real’ philosophy, and 
to which the preludes obviously do not belong. 

Th. Ebert represents an interpretive approach that stands in direct opposi- 
tion to the one articulated by Burnyeat. In a text dealing with the dramaturgy, 
persons and scenery of the Republic, Ebert (2002) argues that no single aspect 
or feature of the original scene of the text could (or should) be explained by 
reference to a later passage. In contrast to Burnyeat (whose name does not 
appear in Ebert’s text), but also to many other scholars, Ebert maintains that 
the very first word of the text, the verb xaté6yv, cannot be regarded as an allu- 
sion to the xordğacıç encountered in the Allegory of the Cave, since the reader, 
upon first encountering the text of the Republic, cannot be expected to know 
what will follow.® Ebert rejects altogether the expectation that ‘a detail of the 
introductory scene might be understood as an allusion to something of which 
the reader will become aware only in the course of the further reading of the 
dialogue’.” The intertextual associations of specific passages with other Plato- 
nic dialogues are also completely rejected as versions of ‘a typical interpretatio 
philologica’, which invokes or requires knowledge of other Platonic dialogues 


3 Although the need for this co-examination was first emphasised by Schleiermacher (2013, 
38: ‘form and content are inseparable’), its contemporary appeal does not necessarily signal 
a general return to Schleiermacher’s approach. Thus, for example, the mutual clarification of 
form and content is also central to the approach of those who, in strong opposition to Schlei- 
ermacher, place the ‘unwritten doctrines’ at the heart of their enquiry; see, among many 
others, Szlezak (1985) and Kramer (1990). 

4 Burnyeat (1997) 313; cf. (1997) 322: ‘the words to follow [...], through which the philosophy is 
presented’. 

s Burnyeat (1997) 323-324. 

6 Ebert (2002) 62. 

7 Ebert (2002) 64. 
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as a prerequisite for understanding a specific passage in the Republic.® In 
Ebert’s eyes, Plato had in mind only readers who rely exclusively on the knowl- 
edge obtained within the course of the dialogue and its evolution.? His own 
interpretation will eventually end in a dull biographicism, according to which 
all details of the original scene are pieces of a broader Platonic attempt to pre- 
serve the memory of Socrates, but also to protect himself from the outrage his 
text would cause in certain groups within the Athenian democracy.!° 

We, thus, face two extreme, equally one-sided, and probably weak, interpre- 
tative approaches. Burnyeat diminishes the philosophical significance of the 
preludes by assigning them a symbolic function, which can only be decoded 
retrospectively, once one has worked through the philosophy in the rest of the 
dialogue. This symbolic function was, of course, the basic trait of the Neopla- 
tonic reading, and it is no coincidence that Burnyeat expounds his interpreta- 
tion by taking his starting point from, and making substantial reference to, Pro- 
clus. Ebert, on the other hand, presents (or presupposes) the Platonic reader as 
a professional hypocrite who should remain naive and ‘innocent’, unaffected 
by the ‘philological’ burden of studying Platonic philosophy. Ebert’s ideal her- 
meneutic experience is the first (or even the only) encounter with a dialogue; 
the ideal reader who comes across the initial xaté8yv cannot possibly have 
any knowledge of the dialogue as a whole. In fact, Ebert expects this reader to 
renounce the very nature of dialogues as written texts, to which the reader, by 
definition, can and should always return. The interpretative instructions of- 
fered by Ebert, thus, pertain exclusively to the first reading, and they ultimately 
destroy the very character of the dialogues as written texts, and as grounds for 
the repeatability of the reading experience. The one-time-listener, or a philo- 
sophically inexperienced and uneducated reader, is portrayed here as the ideal 
recipient of Platonic philosophy. 

These interpretive strategies represent two diametrically opposed miscon- 
ceptions of the hermeneutic relationship between parts and whole. Burn- 
yeat eventually reinstates a dogmatic separation of form and content, when 
he presents the proems as secondary pieces that do not belong to the over- 
all philosophical totality of the dialogue; he eliminates their specific claim 
to be meaningful components, until they are deciphered through the main 


8 Ebert (2002) 67. 

9 Cf. Ebert (2002) 63: ‘Es scheint aber doch mehr als fraglich, ob Platon seinen Dialog fiir 
den interpretierenden Philologen und nicht fiir den Leser geschrieben hat, der erst im 
Lesen des Dialoges ein Wissen gewinnt, das ihm zu einem fortschreitenden Verstandnis 
des Werkes verhilft. 

ıo Ehlbert (2002) 68-7ı. 
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(‘philosophical’) part of the dialogue, which will finally reveal to us the real 
function of that preliminary part. Ebert, for his part, in his equally dogmatic 
pursuit of the methodological priority of a naive reader, treats the proems 
as fully autonomous units, which can be understood only by themselves, or 
through extra-textual biographical allusions, without permitting the enrich- 
ment of their meaning entailed in the return from the totality to the initial 
part. The hermeneutic totality, thus, gets fragmented into a paratactic appear- 
ance of individual moments. 

These two extremes demonstrate the necessity of the first of the two basic 
methodological prerequisites which, in my view, ground the proper approach 
to the prelude not only of the Republic but of any Platonic dialogue. The rela- 
tionship between a dialogue and its proem is a relationship between whole and 
part — and this trivial postulation carries crucial methodological implications. 
I will not speak here of a dialectical relationship between whole and parts;!! 
I will instead confine myself to elaborating an insight which was articulated 
two centuries ago in the field of hermeneutics, and which, in the meantime, 
should have become indisputable: I mean the famous ‘hermeneutic circle’, 
which each interpreter is expected to traverse, and which spans the whole 
and the parts of a text.!? Successfully traversing this circle enriches the under- 
standing of both the parts and the whole. This interdependence between the 
prelude and the dialogical totality is intensified by the fact that the Republic 
is a narrated dialogue, in which Socrates is the arbiter of what is included in 
the narration, and this selection apparently conforms to an overall plan that 
will be deployed throughout the text. Even if a reader (in the mould of Ebert’s 
ideal reader) has no knowledge of how the dialogue progresses, she must take 
into account that the Platonic Socrates as a narrator does have this knowledge; 


ıı ‘The term ‘dialectic’ has unfortunately been seriously damaged by its repeated exploita- 
tion. Emphasising the original significance of the concept, as it emerges both within the 
Platonic and the Hegelian framework, we could note that a ‘dialectical’ understanding of 
a concept does not consider its content as a given fait accompli, but allows it to emerge 
through the progress of the mutual relations between a multitude of concepts, which are 
thus mutually determined. In view of our present topic, this means that we cannot talk 
about the prelude of the Republic without considering the text as a whole. Furthermore, 
what we say about the prelude has an impact on our understanding of the whole dia- 
logue, just as the latter influences our understanding of the part that is the prelude. 

ız Influenced by the philologists A. Boeckh and F. Ast, F. Schleiermacher insisted on the 
importance of the ‘hermeneutic fundamental principle’ that ‘just as the whole is under- 
stood out of the individual, so too, the individual can only be understood out of the 
whole’; see Schleiermacher (1829) 329. In the zoth century then, the ‘hermeneutic cir- 
cle’ sees various transformations in Heidegger's ontology or in Gadamers Philosophical 
Hermeneutics. 
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already at the beginning of the dialogue he has a complete overview of every- 
thing that has taken place, and he constructs his narration on the basis of this 
inclusive overview. 

I would like now to articulate a second methodological principle, which 
concerns the character of Platonic dialogues as written texts. Each Platonic 
dialogue is a mimetic representation of an oral conversation and retains, in 
terms of its dramatic development, all of the salient features of orality. This 
conversation is however presented as contained within a written text, which, 
by its very nature, aspires to mediate between an author and a reader. It seems, 
therefore, that the meaning of a Platonic dialogue unfolds on two levels: With- 
in the dialogue, meaning is generated in the context of a conversation between 
the main speaker (e.g. Socrates) and his interlocutors (who in many dialogues, 
including the Republic, change). This field of dramatic orality, however, is in- 
scribed within another wider field, upon which the former depends: that is 
the field of literacy, on which the author of the dialogue (Plato) addresses his 
reader. The philosophical content of a dialogue can therefore only be recon- 
structed if we take into account a quartet of moments: not only Socrates and 
his respective interlocutor, but also the author Plato and the reader whom he 
addresses. In other words, as I have suggested elsewhere,'* with respect to a 
Platonic dialogue the question ‘what does Socrates maintain here?’ is never 
sufficient, unless it is accompanied by a second, broader and more fundamen- 
tal question: ‘what does Plato expect his reader to understand, when he pres- 
ents Socrates as maintaining what he maintains?’. 

I shall mention, finally, a third methodological principle, which is specifi- 
cally linked to the preludes and has indeed been emphasised by Leo Strauss, 
although it is of Platonic provenance — namely, the famous principle of logo- 
graphic necessity, initially formulated by Socrates in the Phaedrus (264b) as es- 
sential for whatever might prove to be a piece of a good speech. Strauss adopts 
this principle and restates it as a basic hermeneutic principle of Plato’s own 
work: ‘The good writing achieves its end if the reader considers carefully the 
“logographic necessity” of every part, however small or seemingly insignificant, 


13 One thing, among many others, that Ebert overlooks is the fact that not only the author, 
Plato, but also the dramatic persona of Socrates as narrator of a conversation that has 
already taken place, is well aware of its overall progress when he starts the narration. The 
perceptive reader, therefore, should not ignore the fact that Socrates’s choice to begin his 
account with the word xatéfyv reflects this awareness, including the discussion on the 
descent into the cave (I owe this remark to a comment made by Maria Pavlou, co-editor 
of the present volume). 

14 Cİ Thanassas (2017) 143-144. 
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of the writing; [...] nothing is accidental in a Platonic dialogue; everything is 
necessary at the place where it occurs’ Yet, it is obvious that this principle can 
easily result in a practice of over-interpretation, or can even serve to validate 
the legitimacy of this practice. Against such a danger, we must mitigate the 
scope and validity of the principle: It is not the case that every detail can be 
appropriated as the conscious, intentional decision or choice of an author, nor, 
even if that were the case, can we as readers reconstruct the entire intellectual 
universe of an author. The principle of logographic necessity, in its extreme, 
unrestrained application, leads to the impasse of psychologism, and it should 
be restricted to a heuristic function: as a reminder of the necessity of searching 
for meaning, as a declaration of an expectation of meaning, which neverthe- 
less never attains its complete fulfilment. In other words, in a Platonic dialogue 
everything has potentially some philosophical significance, but this potenti- 
ality can never transform itself into the actuality of a complete hermeneutic 
explication and clarification. 


2 The Whole and Its Proems 


If, however, as I have argued, the inclusion of the whole of a Platonic dialogue is 
necessary in every attempt to understand its opening part, then the first ques- 
tion we might ask is: What is the ‘whole’ of the Republic? As we all know, the 
Republic is the second longest Platonic dialogue and addresses a panoply of 
topics: morality, politics, law, education, theology, aesthetics, psychology, on- 
tology, epistemology, philosophy of nature (astronomy), metaphysics. Is there 
a thread linking the treatment of these manifold subjects? Or do we rather stay 
in front of an unrelated, paratactic, ‘rhapsodic’ plot? The most recent detailed 
discussion of these issues shows some inclination towards the second option; 
D. Schur remarks: ‘Although it is easy to single out one topic and give it pre- 
cedence, and even to proclaim that a conclusive understanding of that topic 
has been reached, the book does not make this claim. Instead, the topic of the 
book is a constantly moving target [...]’1® Yet, I would like to argue that this 
position is potentially misleading. The topic of the book is indeed marked by 
mobility, variability, even procrastination, but the multiplicity and diversity of 


ı5 Strauss (1964) 54, 60. Cf. also Strauss (1958) ızı: “The perfect book or speech obeys in every 
respect the pure and merciless laws of what has been called logographic necessity. The 
perfect speech contains nothing slipshod; in it there are no loose threads; it contains no 
word that has been picked at random’. 

16 Sehur (2015) 64-65. 
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the issues under discussion, even the confusion occasionally caused by this un- 
certainty, does not exclude the presence and pursuit of a specific, fundamental 
target/question, which finally upholds the unity of the dialogue.!” Even if the 
target sometimes appears to be moving, to be skipped or even forgotten, it re- 
mains present, having been formulated already in the initial stages of the text. 

The goal, starting point and lasting question of the dialogue is the question 
about the essence of justice, in its association with the wider and more com- 
prehensive question: ‘how should one live?’ This latter question is explicitly 
articulated for the first time towards the end of the first Book, when Socrates 
points out to Thrasymachus: ‘ov yap repi tod Exituydvtos 6 Adyos, dc TEpl TO 
övrtvot Tpörcov Xe) Cv (352d). “After all, the argument concerns no ordinary top- 
ic, but the way we ought to live’!8 The issue was raised already earlier, in dif- 
ferent words, when Socrates posed to Thrasymachus the following rhetorical 
question: 


EQKPATHE: 1) optxpdv olet emtyetpelv mpdyuo StoptZeaOau, 6207 od Biov Staywyyy, 
fi dv dtaydpevos Exactos köv AvotteAcotatyy Cwrv Coy; (344d-e) 

SOCRATES: Or do you think it is a trivial matter you are trying to determine, 
and not rather a way of life — the one that would make living life 
that way most profitable for each of us? 


The question of how to live is the question about the most profitable way of 
life: it is the question of happiness, the pursuit of which underlies as a clear, 
undeniable precondition to every (Platonic) ethical inquiry. This precondition 
has been expressively formulated by Socrates, who not only has presented the 
question of the way of life as conceptually identical to the question of happi- 
ness, but has rushed to include within this context the issue of justice: ei dé xol 
duetvov CHa ol Sixatot öv ddixnwv xol evdatuoveotepol iow, [...] oxentéov (352d; 
‘we have to examine [...] whether just people also live better and are happier 
than unjust ones’). 

The answer, therefore, to the question ‘which way of life?’ unfolds as a 
version of a further attempt to determine the content and the nature of 


ır Cf. also Clay (1992) 115: ‘the end of Platonic criticism is to discover the unity of a dialogue 
in the confusion, diversity, and fundamentally elliptical character of its themes’. 

18 Quotations of the Greek text are taken from the edition offered by S.R. Slings: Plato, 
Respublica, Oxford 2003. Translations are based on Reeve (2004); occasional alterations 
to Reeve’s translation are not indicated. The same topic is raised also in the Gorgias, a 
dialogue whose subject matter is closely related to that of the Republic: 6vtwa xpn TedTtov 
Hv (Grg. sooc). 
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happiness. Justice as a way of life will only be considered in view of its rela- 
tionship to happiness and its possible contribution to the happy life. Justice, 
therefore, does not appear to be an autonomous moral value, nor is it a moral 
mandate imposed from above; its pursuit only makes sense if it contributes 
to the achievement of happiness. This, of course, does not make justice mere- 
ly an instrumental means to achieving happiness, nor does it mean that the 
connection between justice and happiness is one of external causality. In one 
of the most important Platonic studies of the last few decades, T. Irwin! has 
shown that justice contributes to happiness not as an external factor influ- 
encing it casually, but as an inherent — and even as the most important, the 
‘dominant’ — part of it. This crucial role appears reasonable in the light of the 
definition of justice as the inner coherence and balance of the soul: this bal- 
ance is the natural state of the soul and can be called happiness. Justice is a 
form of eudaimonia.*° 

While the identification of the central thematic aim of the whole of the 
Republic appears relatively simple and rather unquestionable, things are 
different with respect to the proem, which remains a difficult and complex 
matter. The difficulty does not affect only the interpretative approach and 
assessment of the initial part of the dialogue, but is intensified by the diver- 
sity of answers that could be given to the simple question: ‘what is exactly 
the proem of the Republic?’ A similar question might also arise in view of 
other Platonic dialogues. And if for the framed dialogues (such as Phaedo, 
Symposium, Theaetetus or Parmenides) we could content ourselves with the 
schematic response that their proems coincide with the initial external frame 
within which the subsequent dialogue takes place, the question of the proem 
of a narrated dialogue (such as the Republic) is not always so simple. There 
are four possible answers one could give to this question. The proem to the 
Republic could be: 


19 See Irwin (1995) 190-193, restated in Irwin (1999b) 174-178. Irwin sets out this position in 
the context of an analysis of the tripartite distinction of goods, which will be discussed 
later (see below, Section 6). Justice will be characterised there as a good worthwhile 
not only for its own sake, but also because of its consequences, which are beneficial for 
its owner. 

20 This basic position is also reflected in the title of the present text, which slightly transforms 
the title of the well-known, important publication by Vlastos on ‘Justice and Happiness 
in the Republic’, first published in 1969. The present study deviates from that of Vlastos in 
two ways: thematically, I will focus on Books 1 and 2, instead of 4; and methodologically, 
I will try to show the consistency and validity of the Platonic position, rather than focus 
on the discovery of an ‘error in the argument’ and on its subsequent correction, as Vlastos 
does; see Vlastos (1981) 131 and 133. 
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(i) the first sentence of the text, or even the first word: I went down’ (xatéBny, 
327a);71 

(ii) the first scene of the dialogue (327a-328c): the Socratic description of his 
encounter with Polemarchus, who forces Socrates to follow him to his 
house, where the remainder of discussion will take place; 

(iii) the first Book (327a-354c); 

(iv) the first part of the text, extending up to the “Simile of the Letters” (369b), 
which lays the foundation for the subsequent discussion on justice as a 
property of both the city and the individual. 

Thus, with respect to the Republic, it is not even clear which part of the text 
should be considered to be the proem.?? In trying to incorporate all four pos- 
sible options,23 the present analysis will attempt (in Sections 3-6) to herme- 
neutically approach these four parts of the text in order to demonstrate the 
specific proemial character of each. In the concluding Section I will attempt to 
synthesise these proemial explications in a way that allows for a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the dialogue as a whole. 

One might object to this approach, arguing that the enumeration and par- 
allel examination of these four versions only causes an unnecessary (or even 
unjustified) complexity, since the extent of the Republic’s proem (as one might 
claim) is clearly outlined within the text. At the beginning of Book 2, the dis- 
cussion of Book 1 between Socrates, Cephalus, his son Polemarchus and the 
Sophist Thrasymachus is characterised by Socrates himself as a ‘proem’: "Eyw 
öv odv tadta elmmv Gunv Adyou andy to 5” Hv dpa, wo Lotxe, Tpooipiov 
(357a; ‘Having said this, I thought I had done with the discussion. But it all 
turned out to be only a prelude’). If, therefore, we take seriously the use of 
this term by Socrates, we must confirm option (iii) above and identify the first 
Book as the proem to the dialogue. But simplifying our inquiry in this way, 


21 This, of course, would be a very broad and rather unconventional understanding of what 
might function as proem in a text. 

22 mIndicatively, Irwin already speaks of two introductions to the Republic: the first coincides 
with Book and the second extends over a part of Book 2, see Irwin (1995) 169; (1999b) 164. 
Strangely enough, though, Irwin (1995) 181 presents as ‘second introduction’ the section 
up to 368c, without thus including in it the Simile of the Letters. Höffe (1997) 69, on the 
other hand, rightly sees in the passage 369b ‘a double change of perspective: methodically 
and thematically’. 

23 Thecharacter and function of a proem is extensively discussed in the Laws, where (among 
other things) the polysemy and multiple function of legal preambles is recognised and 
emphasised. The Athenian stresses there that ‘it is not very easy to confine their exposi- 
tion to a single type’ (od rrdvv PdStov ev Evi meptaaBdvte elmety görü ofdv tit özrə, 718c); cf. 
also Thanassas (2002) 99. 
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even if it were desirable, is not so obvious or undisputable; for as we all know, 


function, origin and character of Book 1 have been repeatedly questioned. It is 


often argued that this Book originally constituted a separate dialogue (Thrasy- 


machus), which was later included by Plato in the Republic, retaining, however, 


its significant differences in style, language and content from the subsequent 


Books 2-10.?4 If this account is true, and Book isin fact a foreign body, subse- 


quently and externally stitched into the text, then it cannot really function as 


a proem - given our understanding of a proem as an introductory piece of a 


text that functions as organic part of the whole and that has been intentionally 


designed as such by the author. The characterisation of Book ı by Socrates as 


a prelude vvould then be a vvay of concealing the fact that it is external to the 


text; it would present a Platonic attempt to obscure the fact that Book 1, now 


prefacing his text, was initially a different, earlier dialogue. 


In any case, this explicit characterisation of Book 1 as the prelude corrobo- 


rates the need for a co-examination and mutual enlightenment of part (pro- 


em) and whole, along the lines discussed above (Section 1). We see, namely, 


that the claim of Book 1 to the status of a ‘prelude’ takes place only at the be- 


ginning of Book 2. Socrates makes it clear that, within the context of the con- 


versation presented in Book ı, he had the impression that the topics discussed 


there were the main body of the debate; only the objections raised by the ‘cou- 


rageous” Glaucon (3574) will show that the main part has not even begun yet. 


The proemic character of a section, therefore, does not arise out of the section 


itself, but only in its confrontation with the whole text; and the limits between 


proem and main part are not always clear, but prove sometimes to be fluid or 


porous.?5 It seems, therefore, that the Socratic characterisation of Book 1as a 


‘prelude’ is not sufficient to conclusively determine it as the Republic’s proem. 


The question of the character of this Book, and its relation to the rest of the 


dialogue, will obviously be of central importance throughout the discussion of 


all four options outlined above, and will be explored as one of the basic ques- 


tions in the final Section 7. 


24 


25 


The first to give voice to this view was Hermann, who claimed not only that Book 1 was 
‘a work which originally existed for itself [...] and was only later prefixed by Plato, quasi 
as an introduction to the larger whole’ (Hermann [1839] 539), but also that the whole 
Republic was the result of a ‘successive genesis’ (537), and that the text can be distin- 
guished into ‘four or five bulks’, the production of which took place in different times 
(539): Books 5-7 ‘were apparently integrated only later’ (540), but also 10 ‘was added to 
the former [Books] only after a certain time’ (540). The ‘athetesis’ of Book 1 found many 
supporters throughout the zoth century, with Vlastos (1991) 248-251 presenting the most 
forceful arguments. Details of the preceding discussion are set forth by Guthrie (1975) 437. 
I owe this remark to a comment made by Maria Pavlou, co-editor of the present volume. 
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3 First VVord(s) 


According to an anecdotal report, Plato attached great importance to the first 
vvords of the Republic and repeatedly vvorked them out in numerous versions, 
which allegedly survived until his death.?6 The very first sentence of the dia- 
logue, as spoken by Socrates, provides the reader with the most important 
elements of the dramatic context of the dialogue: 


KatéByy xözç cig Tletpotğ pete TAatdxwvog tod Aptotwvocg mpocevtduevdc Te 
TH Ozö xat cua my Eoptyv Povrdpevos PecaaaBat tiva Tpörtov ToIcovEL aTE 
vÖv ME@Tov dtyovtes (327A). 

I went down to the Piraeus yesterday with Glaucon, the son of Ariston, 
to say a prayer to the goddess, and also because I wanted to see how they 
would manage the festival, since they were holding it for the first time. 


The wider context is therefore a celebration taking place in Piraeus in honour 
of a goddess worshiped this year for the first time. The narrator is Socrates — 
although his identity will only be revealed later, in 327c, when one of his inter- 
locutors (Polemarchus) will address him by his name.?” Plato, however, insists 
on signifying his own presence already in the first sentence: Glaucon is the first 
name explicitly mentioned in the work, and the addendum Tod Apictwvog is 
an implicit self-referential indication of the author, who is himself ‘son of Ari- 
ston’.”8 Furthermore, even as a sound, the name TAsöxtovoç could easily be per- 
ceived as a paronomasia of TTAdrovoç, and functions thus also as reminder of 
and implicit reference to the author of the work. This self-reference has a two- 
fold character: it is a trace of Plato’s presence as author, but also an unambigu- 
ous reminder of his absence from the dramatic evolution of the dialogue — thus 
emphasising the role of the author as distinct from the endodiegetic narrator 
and serving as a hint to the fictional character of the conversation to come.?9 
Plato’s careful and skilful self-presentation, combined with the initial un- 
certainty about the narrator's identity, confronts the reader from the outset 


26 The story is reported by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Comp. 25.209 Usener-Radermacher); 
but see also Burnyeats critical remarks (1997) 309. 

27 On this ‘initial anonymity’, see also the reflections offered by Schur (2015) 68. 

28 The character of the Socratic references to ‘Ariston’s son’ as Platonic self-references has 
been pointed out by Sedley (1995) 4-5. Ebert (2002) 71-72 has counted that these refer- 
ences occur four times throughout the Republic. 

29 The present Platonic self-reference is therefore similar to that in Phaedo: ‘But Plato, 
I think, was sick’ (Actwv öz oiuet YoGévet, 59b). 
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with a question about the author's relationship to Socrates. There are at least 
two different ways that we could ask this question: On the one hand, we could 
ask how Plato’s relationship with his teacher, the historical Socrates, is shaped 
and expressed in the Republic; on the other hand, we could inquire into the 
relationship between the author and Socrates as a character in the dialogue. 
These questions, of course, cannot be discussed in the present study, but they 
seem to arise already in the first sentence of the text, in a way that seems to be 
intended and anticipated by Plato himself through his choice to make a clear 
reference to his own indirect presence and to leave the narrator’s identity in 
some suspension. 

The author, however, will not miss the chance to emphasise the piety of 
Socrates, which is not shaken by the fact that it is inspired by a new goddess, 
whose cult has just been introduced to the city of Athens. The connotation 
is clear: convicted for impiety and for introducing new deities, Socrates ap- 
pears here to display all possible religious devotion, while the new deities 
are not imported by him but by his fellow citizens who will condemn him a 
few years later.50 All this takes place in Piraeus: a city branded as the centre 
of commerce, the district of the ‘alien residents’ (uétoixot) of Athens, and a 
stronghold of democracy.*! The longest conversation ever undertaken by the 
Platonic Socrates (that recounted in the Republic) will thus take place outside 
the walls of Athens; not, however, at a distance from it, but in a space and 
context that intensifies the tension between Socrates and his environment. In 
some way, Socrates is ‘in the wolf’s mouth’ here. He is on the home turf of the 
democrats who will later condemn him; in a wealthy environment, to which 
he has always been indifferent; and a guest of a family of migrants, i.e. people 
without full political rights, and thus, by definition, excluded from participat- 
ing in the life of a city with which he has consciously identified his personal 
destiny. And all this takes place in a harbour, a place that, according to the 


30 GSesonske (1966) 43 offers a nice and comprehensive description of ‘Plato’s irony’ in 
this passage: Meletus should have brought a charge against the Thracians, not against 
Socrates; but for the Athenian society, ‘religion has become entertainment and spectacle’. 
The dramatic chronology of the Republic is still controversial. Guthrie (1975) 438 refers to 
various accounts before agreeing with Taylor ‘that most of the time he [Plato] had a date 
about 421 in mind” Nails (2002) 324-326 gives exhaustive evidence for her position that 
the Republic ‘was not edited from the standpoint of dramatic date; thus, there would be 
jarring anachronisms if any of the candidate specific dates between 432 and 404 were 
assigned definitely’. 

31 The piety attributed by Plato to Socrates, as well as the character of Piraeus as a ‘bulwark 
of Attic democracy’, are also highlighted by Ebert (2002) 70. 
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Laws, is by definition dangerous to the moral cohesion of its inhabitants and 
of the entire city.32 
The daytrip of Socrates to Piraeus is characterised as a ‘descent’ (xora). 

This first word of the text was certainly carefully selected by Plato for its emb- 

lematic significance, and has been the subject of a thorough discussion in 

the recent decades. This analysis has mainly drawn attention to one extrinsic 

and two intra-textual connections of xatéByv: 

a. The word recalls the descent of the Homeric Odysseus to Hades?* and 
thus makes Piraeus a kind of earthly Hades.35 

b. | The word anticipates the descent of Er to Hades, at the end of Book 10. 
After recounting the myth of Er, in the last sentence of the dialogue, Soc- 
rates exhorts Glaucon ‘to always hold to the upward path.36 Thus, the 
Republic possesses the characteristics of a typical ring composition. 

c. The word is linked with the Allegory of the Cave and the descent present- 
ed there as obligatory for the philosopher, when he returns to the cave 
after having discovered the truth: 


KaTABATEoV odV tv HEEL EXdOTHW Elc THY TAV Goy cUVolxnaty xol cöyveftomeov 
TH oxoretyo Qedioooğot cvveblZouevot yao puplw BEAtiov dpecbe röv exet xol 
ywaceate Exacta ta elSwra ömrü éotl xal dv, Sid Tö TAANOH Ewpaxévan xov 
te xol Stxaiwy xol öyatöv repi (520C). 


32 CE. Leg. yosa: to have the sea nearby is pleasant enough for the purpose of everyday life, 
but in fact it is a “salty-sharp and bitter neighbor” in more senses than one. It fills the 
land with wholesaling and retailing, breeds shifty and deceitful habits in a man’s soul, 
and makes the citizens distrustful and hostile, not only among themselves, but also in 
their dealings with the world outside’ (medcomos yap 8dAatTa ywWEg TO MEV TAP’ ExdoTHY 
YuEpav 160, Udra ye viyy Övroç GALUEdV Kal MIKPdV YELTOVNMA” ELLTOPIAS Yao Kal YPNUATICLOD 
Sik xamyAgtac EumirrAdoa adtyy, Hoy zo2iuğo2o xol &riota Taig büxolç evtixtovoa, adtHy 
TE TPOS GÖTÜ THY TOAW d&rtLOTOV Kal &plAov TotEt Kal Md TOUS d&MoUS avopwmoUS WaatTwC, 
trans. TJ. Saunders). 

33 Clay (1992) nış highlights the importance of beginnings and first words for ancient read- 
ers, with a specific reference to the Iliad (uv): ‘Indeed, the first words of a poem rather 
than its “title” were enough to identify it. 

34 CE Od. 23.252: ‘on the day when I went down into the house of Hades’ (jpwatt t, Ste dy 
xateByv ööyov "Aidoc elaw). 

35 This aspect was mainly emphasised by Voegelin, who saw in the verb a double ‘symbolism 
of depth and descent’ (1999 [1957]) 107, with the second trait prevailing. Voegelin adds a 
series of interesting observations about ‘pamphylism’ as a common feature of Piraeus as 
an egalitarian space and Hades as the common destination of mortals (1999) 108. 

36 viiç övo 6800 del EEdpe8a (62ıc). Cf especially Clay (1992) 127: ‘the end of the Republic 
returns to its beginning’. 
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So each of you in turn must go down to live in the common dwelling 
place of the other citizens and grow accustomed to seeing in the dark. 
For when you are used to it, you will see infinitely better than the peo- 
ple there and know precisely what each image is, and also what it is an 
image of, because you have seen the truth about fine, just, and good 
things. 


This third correlation has been extensively analysed by M.F. Burnyeat (1997), 
who identifies following pairings in the two passages: xatéByv — xataBatéov, 
THY top, GeckoaaOat — TH oxoTEWa Dedcaucbat, KXAN H oy) — xoMöv tol, Pi- 
raeus is thus revealed as a picture of the life in the cave, and the opening verb 
xatéByv anticipates the obligation of the philosopher to return to the cave and 
rule there.” 

Burnyeat does not ignore the other two connotations of xatéByv: the de- 
scents of Odysseus and of Er.?® He is also the only scholar who takes a clear 
stand on the status of these links. Whereas others, like Voegelin, hover between 
regarding them as ‘associations’ or as ‘symbols’,39 Burnyeat clearly states his 
preference for the Neoplatonic suggestion and treats the preludes as ‘images 
or reflections, in some appropriate sense, of the substantive philosophical con- 
tent of the work to hand’.*° For a typical expression of this suggestion, Burn- 
yeat refers to Proclus’ Commentary on Plato's Parmenides: 


Act yap ent tov HAdrovoç Staddywv cic tk mpdykoro: PAremewv Stapepd- 
VTWS TH ÜzCOXEİLEVOL TH StaAdyw, xal cxomelv Özəç xol TK TPoolULa TadtoL 
evetxoviCetau, xol Ev dnopatverv Cov Ex MavTW TAV MEPAV EAUVTH TUUPwVody, 
EXATTOV ATELPYATLEVOV, WS ADTOS Ev Daldpw pyat. 

In studying any Platonic dialogue, we must look especially at the mat- 
ters that are its subject and see how the details of the prologue prefig- 
ure them. In this way we should show that each of them is perfectly 
worked out, a living being harmonious in all its parts, as Plato says in the 
Phaedrus.“) 


37 Cf. Burnyeat (1997) 310-312. 

38 Despite the fact that the title of his study is ‘First Words, Burnyeat omits any reference to 
Clay’s ‘Plato’s First Words’ (1992), or to earlier major studies such as the one by Voegelin 
(1999). 

39 CE.Voegelin (1999) 108 or 106 and passim. 

40 Burnyeat (1997) 309. 

41 İn. Prm. 659.12-18. 
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If, however, we read it carefully, this Proclean passage reveals a certain tension. 
On the one hand, the preludes are merely images of the substantial philosoph- 
ical issues that are raised in the dialogue; on the other hand, regarded as a vital 
part of the dialogue, the prelude could play the same role as the other parts of 
the dialogue — namely, as a co-determinant of the character of the dialogue 
as a whole. In any case, Burnyeat’s perception of the passage is only sensitive 
to the first of these two options, adheres to the logic of évetxdviots, and finally 
compares the preludes of the dialogues to the openings of operas: ‘The opera 
explains the overture, not vice versa. Only when you know the opera, can you 
“read” and really savour the overture’42 

There are many experts (music theorists, artists, or even just friends of the 
opera) who would find the idea that an overture lacks any autonomous mean- 
ing and, on its own, produces no aesthetic pleasure a rather crude approach. 
This, however, is not the place to enter into a debate on music theory. Instead, 
I will restrict myself to pointing out that this one-sided description of the rela- 
tionship between an overture and the whole of an opera is belied by the very 
fact that many overtures are often performed on their own in concerts. In any 
case, the second version of Proclus, which presents the preludes as elements of 
a whole ‘living being harmonious in all its parts’, appears to be more convinc- 
ing and appropriate. The consequence of this conception for understanding 
the first phrase of the Republic will be examined in the next section. 


4 First Scene 


The first scene of the Republic spans one and a half Stephanus pages (327a- 
328c), and its content is well-known. Having completed their participation in 
the celebration of the new goddess (with prayer and watching of the specta- 
cles organised), and while planning to return to Athens, Socrates and Glaucon 
meet Polemarchus and his escort, who were also returning from the proces- 
sion. Polemarchus persuades them to head all together to his home, where an- 
other group of people is waiting for them; one of these people is Cephalus (Po- 
lemarchus’ father), who will become the first of Socrates's interlocutors. There 
are at least four main points worth discussing in this short part of the dialogue. 


42  Burnyeat (1997) 308. This analogy is also suggested by Kahn (1993) 140, who characterises 
Book 1as an ‘overture to an opera in which all the major themes are briefly and tentatively 
presented’. 
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(i) Through the course of his narrative the Platonic Socrates names a total 
of ten persons who will eventually come together in the house of Polemarchus 
and will be present in the dialogue — although some of them will not actively 
participate in the conversation. As members of Polemarchus’ entourage, when 
he met Socrates, are named only Adeimantus, brother of Glaucon (who at that 
time was accompanying Socrates), and Niceratus. When they all arrive at the 
house of Polemarchus, they meet there: the brothers of the latter, Lysias and 
Euthydemus, their father Cephalus, the sophist Thrasymachus, as well as two 
other persons probably escorting the latter: Clitophon and Charmantides. 
Thus Socrates, as narrator, mentions ten names in total, without indicating a 
clear criterion of this choice. If he wanted to mention those who were actively 
involved in the discussion, he would only have had to mention six of them?3 
and if he wanted to mention all persons present, he should not have omit- 
ted many of them with the phrase ‘and some others” (xol dAAot tIvés, 327c). We 
can assume, therefore, that Plato deliberately intended to mention ten names. 
And the most convincing explanation proposed for this suggests a connota- 
tive reference to the so-called Ten of Piraeus: the ten rulers appointed by the 
Thirty Tyrants as commanders of the harbour.*4 Of course, there is no clear 
indication that Plato intends this to be such a reference (and this is an exam- 
ple of the limitations that should be set on an extreme, dogmatic application 
of the principle of logographic necessity). I will therefore confine myself to 
indicating that the account of ten names functions as an implicit emphasis of 
the political context of the dialogue: the philosopher Socrates is compelled to 
philosophise in a sphere constantly exposed to political turmoil.*° 

(ii) Another element in this opening scene is the humorous episode in which 
Polemarchus ‘coerces’ Socrates to follow him to his home. When Polemarchus 
sees Socrates, he immediately sends the servant to hold his garments and thus de- 
lay him, so that Polemarchus can get ahead of him. The following dialogue ensues: 


"O Xoxçoreç, Soxetr£ por mpöç doty weuroOat we dridvtec. 
Od yap xaxdds So&dZets, Hv ö” eyo. 


43 Thus excluding Niceratus, Lysias, Euthydemus and Charmantides. 

44 This explanation was given by Strauss (1964) 62-63, who also points out that five of the ten 
men mentioned were Athenians, four of them metics, and one of them (Thrasymachus) 
an alien. 

45 This setting is also accentuated by the average reader’s knowledge of the fate of some of 
the attendants: Polemarchus and Niceratus will be executed by the Thirty, Lysias will be 
exiled and will lose his property. The resulting paradox is pointed out by Strauss (1964) 
63: in the Republic, Socrates ‘discusses justice in the presence of victims of an abortive 
attempt made by most unjust men to restore justice’. 
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‘Opds odv nds, Een, Scot Eopév; 

Höç yao od; 

”H totvuv tobtwv, £oy), xpeittous yeveo0e 1) pevet’ adtod. 

Oüxoüv, hy $” eye, Ett AzireTot TÖ Hv melowpev duds ws KEY) HAS dpetvart; 

”H xat Sbvarce’ dv, 7) 8 öç, mretooit py dxovovtac; 

Ovdsapac, pny 6 TAadxwv. 

‘Og Tofvov py dxcovoopevwr, ottw Stavoetabe (327c). 

It looks to me, Socrates, as if you two are hurrying to get away to town. 

That isn’t a bad guess. 

But do you see how many we are? 

Certainly. 

Well, then, either you must prove yourselves stronger than all these 
people or you will have to stay here. 

Isn’t there another alternative still: that we persuade you that you 
should let us go? 

But could you persuade us, if we won't listen? 

There is no way we could, said Glaucon. 

Well, we won't listen; you had better make up your mind to that. 


The exchange reflects a kind of witticism from both sides, but of course if we 
consider humour incompatible with seriousness and incapable of generating 
philosophical meaning, we would exclude ourselves from accessing a large 
part of Platonic philosophy. In its dramatic simplicity and naturalness, the 
passage sets out the fundamental problem of philosophy and more generally 
of logos: how do we discuss with someone who does not want to hear or does 
not share the necessary prerequisites for dialogue? In the Phaedo, Plato had 
attempted to answer this question by stressing the need for the interlocutor 
to share the necessary, fundamental, clear, simple ‘hypothesis’ of Forms; oth- 
erwise, as the Platonic Socrates recommends there, ‘if anyone attacked the hy- 
pothesis itself, you would dismiss him, and you wouldn't answer till you should 
have examined its consequences:“6 This advice, of course, does not solve the 
problem, it merely names and defines it, delineating at the same time the posi- 
tion of philosophy. In the face of a refusal to listen, /ogos, argument, reason and 
persuasion remain powerless, and against physical violence, the philosopher 
remains weak and helpless. 


46 — el OE rıç adTI}g TH Üzo06osoç ExorTO, xoipety EMNS öv xol obx öztoxpivoto (101d). I follow the 
proposal to read éyotto as ‘attack’, ‘take issue with’, and not as ‘cling to’, ‘hung on to’; cf. 
(among many others) van Eck (1996) 221 n. 10. 
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(iii) But ultimately, after the completion of this humorous exchange, Adei- 
mantus will help Socrates overcome his hesitancy and persuade him to stay 
by telling him that the feast is not over yet, and there is a torch race sched- 
uled for the evening. Socrates seems impressed: Ap” innwv; Hv 8 £yo” xotvöv ye 
todto (328a; ‘On horseback? — I said. That is something new!’). Polemarchus 
concludes the persuasion by promising that after dinner they will return to 
the feast, in order to watch the spectacle, and will attend the all-night celebra- 
tion, in which they will have the opportunity to chat with many ‘young men. It 
seems, therefore, that the solution to the impasse humorously created by Plato 
is achieved through persuasion and through an argument based on a prom- 
ise — which will prove to be false! The promise of a torch race, horses and a 
nightly celebration will never be fulfilled. On the contrary, both Socrates and 
Polemarchus will forget it, since Socrates and his companions will sink into a 
conversation that will last for many hours. 

(iv) More precisely, Socrates does not overcome his hesitancy by himself, 
but is persuaded through two interventions made by his companion Glaucon, 
who twice advocates the decision to remain in Piraeus. When the servant grabs 
Socrates’ cloak and asks him to wait for Polemarchus to arrive, Glaucus inter- 
venes and agrees: ‘All right, we will wait.*” And once again, after the promises 
made by Polemarchus and Adeimantus, it is Glaucon who will intervene to 
determine the outcome: ‘It looks as if we will have to stay’.48 

If we attempt to summarise all these aspects of the first scene, including the 
first sentence of the text, we will hardly confirm Burnyeat’s position that these 
elements can be understood only through what follows. Nor can Ebert’s oppo- 
site position, that these elements should not be correlated with what follows, 
be confirmed. Above all, it is not convincing to claim that here we are not deal- 
ing with ‘real’ philosophy, but with an external, superficial dramatic context 
that only announces the forthcoming philosophical discourse without being a 
part of it. If Platonic philosophy, at least as it is depicted in the dialogues,’ is 
a dialogic philosophy which unfolds as a mimetic presentation of real conver- 
sations, then the dialogic context, the circumstances, the motives and causes 
of the conversations depicted in the written texts cannot be philosophically 
indifferent or excluded from what might count as ‘real’ philosophy. This is esp- 
ecially the case for the first scene of the Platonic Republic, in which: 


47 AA neçiyevoüyey, ?) 9” öç 6 TAsüxoy (327b). 

48 "Eotxev, Eoy, yevertov eivat (328b). 

49 Le. excluding the other, second aspect of Platonic philosophy, as it is exposed in Plato’s 
‘unwritten doctrines’. 
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— Plato signals his own presence as author, and, at the same time, the fictional 
character of the conversation from which he was absent. 

And in which Socrates: 

— temporarily descends into the political realm and gets exposed to its up- 
heavals and turmoil (democratic Piraeus vs. Ten of Piraeus), driven by curi- 
osity and piety; 

— maintains his distance from this realm and wishes to return as soon as pos- 
sible to his familiar environs; 

— confronts the weakness of philosophy, when faced with violence or the de- 
nial of dialogue; 

— is persuaded to spend more time in Piraeus, on the grounds of a promise 
that is never kept, and under the pressure of the interventions of his friend 
and companion Glaucon; 

- finally, disregards the promise; instead of torches and spectacles, he will 
eventually get involved in something far preferable to him — a philosophical 
discussion. 

None of these aspects are fully dependent on what follows, nor completely 
unrelated to it. Their meaning is at first self-sustained, but also gets enriched 
through the course of the dialogue. The philosopher’s stay in Piraeus, for ex- 
ample, will take on a completely different character when it ceases to be an 
element of political exposure and turns into a possibility of philosophical ad- 
vancement and an emphasis on the role of philosophy. The philosophy will 
finally overshadow and surpass the descent into politics and the exposure to 
political conflict, the risk of violence and the dependence on spectacles. Phi- 
losophy will ultimately consolidate its autonomy — as shown in the discussion 
that will begin immediately in the house of Polemarchus. 


5 First Book 


After the first scene, described above, the rest of the first Book includes con- 
versations between Socrates and three of those present in Polemarchus’ 
house: the host’s father (and apparently former owner of the house) Cephalus, 
the host Polemarchus and the guest and well-known sophist Thrasymachus. 
Obviously, these discussions, which in the past decades have been the object 
of an extensive examination with many productive results, cannot be anal- 
ysed here in their entirety. I will therefore confine myself to certain aspects of 
these discussions that seem crucial and essential for the proemic character of 
Book. 
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Cephalus welcomes Socrates, with an attitude that bears some features of 
grandiosity, which Socrates faces with subtle but rather obvious irony — ie. 
when Socrates asks Cephalus, since he is an old man, to give some ‘life lessons’ 
based on the experience he has gathered. Cephalus then talks about physi- 
cal pleasures and the experience of aging, pronounces his piety and faith in 
the afterlife, and indicates the importance and value of wealth in life.5° In 
response to Socrates’s question on the ‘greatest good” (ueyiotov aya8dv, 330d) 
he enjoyed as a result of his wealth, Cephalus emphasises the contribution 
of wealth to moral life and to the avoidance of injustice.*! Thus, the topics of 
goodness and justice are already introduced at this early point in the dialogue, 
and Socrates does not miss the opportunity to thematise them. This themati- 
sation marks at the same time a shift in the dialogue from the field of raw life 
experience to that of philosophy. Socrates has remained in Piraeus, but he tries 
to escape from a debate that is thoughtlessly driven by aphorisms offered by 
traditional morality, exhortations presented by poets, or demonstrations of a 
superficial piety; he attempts instead to shape his stay there on his own terms. 
To be clear, Cephalus is not, as has often been argued, an immoral plutocrat 
who believes that virtue can be bought:5? wealth does not generate virtue, only 
contributes to it, and this only on the condition that its holder is ‘good and or- 
derly’ (émtewxs, 331b). Cephalus even shows a quasi-philosophical disposition, 
when he demonstrates a correct understanding of causality, which emphasises 
(329b) that universality is a necessary feature of a real causal relationship. All 
this, of course, is not sufficient for him to follow Socrates in his attempt to 
decontextualise the debate, shifting it from the field of personal experience to 
that of a conceptual analysis.5% 


50 We observe, however, a certain distance retained by Cephalus from an extreme aspira- 
tion of enrichment, when he undertakes a genealogy of his family’s wealth: ‘As a mon- 
eymaker I am in between my grandfather and my father’ (uécog tig Yeyova xonuatiotys 
tod Te ManTov xal tod matedc, 330b). This genealogy seems to schematically describe the 
following evolution in three generations: If, for instance, the grandfather of our own 
Cephalus, named Cephalus I, started with a property of 100 units and increased it to 200, 
his son Lysanias reduced it from zoo to 80, and our Cephalus ıı brought it back from 80 to 
100 units. 

51 The relevant terms, such as dixy and its cognates (dduajoavta, d&dixov, Sucaiws etc.) are 
used by Cephalus six times in only a few lines (330d-331a). There is no ground, therefore, 
for Kersting’s statement (1999) 18 that the issue of justice is only introduced by Socrates, 
while Cephalus ‘has not even mentioned justice at all. 

52 One of the most negative outlines of Cephalus is offered by Annas (1981) 18-21. 

53 luse here a term by Kersting (1999) 19, ‘Dekontextualisierung’. We must, of course, empha- 
sise that (from a Platonic point of vievv) conceptual analysis is not possible in the absence 
of experience. 
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It is finally Socrates who attempts to distil Cephalus’ position into a quasi 
definition, pointing out at the same time that it is inadequate and must be 
rejected: Odx soa obtog öpoç £orly Sixatogbvys, dAnOy re A€yew xod & dv A&By TIs 
öoğuğövot (331d; Then the following is not the definition of justice: to speak 
the truth and repay what one has borrowed). However, the very first rupture 
that Socrates reveals in this view will cause Cephalus to withdraw, preferring 
to deal with a pending sacrifice and delivering the baton to Polemarchus: the 
heir of his property will also become the ‘heir to the discussion’ (6 tod Adyou 
öyypövökoç, 331e) and will attempt to support the paternal belief by invoking 
the authority of Simonides. In the following five pages, Polemarchus will pro- 


id 


pose three different definitions of justice: 


Il 10 te detrdpevar Exckotw dmodidovat Sixatdv gott (331e). 

it is just to give to each what is owed to him. 
Il2 [a] tots yap pülotç otetat dpeiret tovds pidous dyoöv vey Tt Spav, Kaxdv 
dé pndev (332A). 
[b] öpeüerot dé ye, olar, map ye tod ey8p0d tH ey8p@ Smep xol 
TMPOTHKEL, KAXOV vi (332b). 
[a] friends owe something good to their friends, never something bad. 
[b] what an enemy owes an enemy, in my view, is also precisely 


what is appropriate — something bad. 

Tlş £orty Stxatov tov pév gülov cyabdv dvta ed motelv, tov 6” öxÖpöv xaxdv 
dvta BAdrrev (3358). 
it is just to treat a friend well, provided he is good, and to harm an 
enemy, provided he is bad. 


The first definition of justice is attributed to Simonides and appears as a version 
of Cephalus” position. [2 and II3 are adjustments of Tl, which Polemarchus 
is compelled to endorse under the pressure of Socratic questioning. Socrates 
initially emphasises the need to overcome the poetic authority of Simonides 
through the hermeneutic mediation of his verses.5? He then shows that none 


54 Socrates does not directly challenge Simonides, but stresses the need to understand what 
exactly he means (toto ört mote Aeyet, 331e). Irwin’s position (1995) 173-174 instead, is 
hardly convincing, when he maintains that Socrates treats Simonides positively and 
defends him against a misconception by Polemarchus. Irwin argues that the definition 
offered later by Socrates (16 td abtod nodttew xol wy MoAUTPayLOVvEty Sixatogbvy £oTi, 433a) 
‘recalls the Simonidean view still more clearly’. Irwin also argues that, even in Book 7, the 
position of Simonides is endorsed by the attitude of the philosophers who return to the 
city what they owe to it: ‘The whole moral basis of the organization of the ideal city vin- 
dicates the Simonidean view’. Even more extreme, on the verge of paradoxology, seems 
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of the three versions can resist the initial problem of both Polemarchus and 
Cephalus: their belief that justice can be defined in terms of individual act- 
ion.5> By demonstrating the shortcomings of this initial conception in its var- 
ious versions, Socrates elucidates a basic feature of justice — namely, that it is 
primarily a trait of persons, not of acts. It is clear that any further discussion 
depends on the understanding that justice is a property of one’s character and 
inner constitution. Conceiving of justice in this way is fundamental for the 
demonstration of justice both in the individual and in the city. 

During the course of Socrates’ discussion with Polemarchus, Thrasymachus 
interjects (336b) and accuses Socrates of babbling and of talking nonsense, 
but ultimately yields to submitting two accounts of justice that have been per- 
ceived as attempts at defining it: 


O1 gyi yap Eyw Elva Td Sbcotov odx HAAO TL H TÖ TOD xosirTovoç TUUPEPOV 
(338c). 

I say justice is nothing other than what is advantageous for the 
stronger. 

Əz 7 ev Ötcotöcüvi) xol TO Sixatov G2Mörptov diya8öv TH övrü, Tod xpsirrovoç 
Te xol dpxovroç TUUPEpOY, olxeia SE TOO mELGopevon Te xol ÖrüpeToÜvToç 
Bran (3430). 

Justice is really the good of another, what is advantageous for the 
stronger and the ruler, and harmful to the one who obeys and serves. 


The wide array of discussions, inquiries and divergent interpretations resulting 
from these two Thrasymachean accounts is well-known - especially concern- 
ing the question of whether both accounts are (or can be made) compatible 
with each other.°® It is true that, if seen as formal definitions and examined 
by formal criteria, these accounts prove incompatible. If justice is (in the case 
of ©1) the interest of the stronger, then this justice is, for him, his own good, 
and not (as @2 insists) a foreign one. In reality, however, Thrasymachus does 
not formulate his positions as, nor does he claim that they are, formal defini- 
tions; the formal analyses to which they have been subjected transcend his 
own intentions as well as the character of the discussion. What Thrasymachus 
assumes is very similar to what, many centuries later, will be presented in 


the position presented by Strauss (1964) 73, who insists that Socrates will later adopt the 
position of Polemarchus as a version of ‘absolute communism’! 

55 This has already been shown by Joseph (1966) 10-11. 

56 Kerferd’s interpretation (1947) remains the classic argument in support of the compatibil- 
ity of both accounts. But see also the counter-interpretation offered by Maguire (1971). 
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Marxian terms as the ‘critique of ideology’: law does not embody a supreme, 
socially neutral regulatory principle or value, but rather serves concrete, tan- 
gible social interests established by existing political regimes; we are therefore 
expected, firstly, to diagnose this partial and biased social function of law and, 
secondly, to shape our own stance against it on the basis of our own social 
status and class position. 

The impression of a contradiction between @1 and Əz has been created by 
a (mostly tacit) correlation between the Thrasymachean accounts and the po- 
sition stated by Callicles in Gorgias. Thrasymachus, however, is not a supporter 
of a natural law of the mighty; he emphasises, on the contrary, that there is no 
other law than the one established in a city — and in that sense he remains a 
consistent positivist.5” Above all, Thrasymachus does not speak as a represen- 
tative of the powerful, but in the name of the vveak.58 Even when he praises the 
tyrant, he does so from the point of view of those remaining disadvantaged. 
The position ©1 is expressed from their point of view, and if we approach it 
from this perspective, then öl coincides with ©2.°° This is, in any case, the self- 
understanding of Thrasymachus himself, when he later (344c) paratactically 
quotes both definitions, thus showing that his position is one and unique: 679 
££ dpyiic EAeyov, TÖ Nev Tob xpsirTovoç cULPEPOV TO Sixatov Töyxdyet öv, vö $” KStxOv 
eavut® AvotteAody te xol cvugepov (344c). (‘As I said from the beginning, jus- 
tice is what is advantageous for the stronger, while injustice is profitable and 
advantageous for oneself’). The ultimate intention of both Thrasymachean 
accounts finally becomes clear: he wants to argue that justice has no value, 


57 Callicles, on the other hand, would never share a version of legal positivism: for him, 
real justice serves the powerful, but the law safeguards the interests of the weaker. For 
Thrasymachus, on the other hand, we do not find any trace of a theoretical distinction 
between vouw and gücet, he rather emphasises the practical-political aspect (with the 
tyrant functioning as a paradigm and model). The analysis offered by Annas (1981) 66—67 
remains very useful for a first juxtaposition of Thrasymachus and Callicles. 

58 The political views of Thrasymachus are therefore clearly democratic. He is probably the 
person who holds the view closest to what Plato considered to be democratic in the whole 
of the Platonic corpus. 

59 This has already been stressed by Kerferd (1947) 553 and Cross and Woozley (1964) 41. 
Although Annas (1981) 46 will ultimately share the position of a compatibility between 
both positions, she somewhat complicates things by claiming that Öl is initially formu- 
lated only from the point of view of the strong, before Thrasymachus” position is gen- 
eralised as Oz, which is his true stance. Irwin (1995) 378 also maintains that there is no 
incompatibility, pointing out that both statements illustrate justice as an obedience of 
the weaker which favours and benefits the existing regime; Thrasymachus nowhere eval- 
uates acts of the regime as just or unjust! Irwin even argues (not without justification) 
that ©1 will be endorsed by Socrates in the course of dialogue, where ‘the justice of the 
ideal city can be seen to benefit the regime’ (1995) 377-378. 
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and being just is self-destructive, while injustice generates happiness. Socrates 
stresses the significance of this position: moAd dé pot Soxet petZov elvan 6 vöv Aeyet 
Opacbpayos, Tov Tod aSixov Biov pdoxwv elvat xosirro 1) Tov tod Sixatov (347€). 
(‘What Thrasymachus is now saying - that the life of an unjust person is bet- 
ter than that of a just one — seems to be of far greater importance’). In fact, 
the whole Republic is a discussion of Thrasymachus” position, with the aim 
of defeating it and showing that it is justice (and not injustice) that generates 
happiness. 

The positions of Thrasymachus, their criticism by Socrates, and their final 
refutation60 have been extensively discussed in the research over the past de- 
cades, but a crucial exchange between the two antagonists at the beginning of 
their conversation has gone rather unnoticed. What I have in mind is the point 
at which Thrasymachus concludes his aggressive intervention in the dialogue 
with the following demand: 


[...] elrcé vi pç Elva Td Sixctov. xal Owes pot yy Epets Ört Td Séov £oTİy ys’ Str 
TÖ WHEALLOV UNO’ tt TO AVaITEAODY UNS’ Ört TO KEPSAAEOV UNS’ StI TO CUUEPOY, 
OMe capes Lot xat dxpiğöç eye ört dv Aeyys: ws yw odn amodeEopon Edv 
Ü02ovç totovtous Aeyys (336c-d). 

[...] tell us what you say the just is; and don’t tell me it is the right, the ben- 
eficial, the profitable, the gainful, or the advantageous, but tell me clearly 


and exactly what you mean. For I won't accept such nonsense from you. 


Of course, as we have already seen, Thrasymachus will later use one of these 
terms — the ‘advantageous’ (cvp.gépov) — in order to express his own view of 
justice. But the Socratic response to this challenge is even more important. 
The Thrasymachean prohibition on deploying these notions when defining 
justice would be equivalent to a prohibition on explaining the number twelve 
by means of relations such as 2X6, 3X4, etc. (337b). It is obvious, therefore, that 
Socrates sees as positive all those versions that Thrasymachus tried to forbid 
by calling them ‘nonsense’. Socrates insists on the right to make use of these 
terms if ‘it seems right to him’ (337c). Indeed, in the course of the dialogue, 
justice will be partially illustrated on the basis of all these characteristics: not 
only as matter of an obliging Ought (ösov), but (much more) in terms of an int- 
erest which is expressed through a multitude of synonymous terms: w@péAtuov, 


60 This occurs through three Socratic arguments at 348c-354a, which, unfortunately, there is 
not the space to discuss in the present context. 
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Avattedody, xepöo26ov, cuugepov.®! This is the point at which the main ques- 
tions of the dialogue are first articulated: Is justice beneficial? Is the just person 
also happy? 

Through the course of Book 1 the aggressiveness of Thrasymachus is lim- 
ited — and with it his active participation in the conversation. His distancing 
forces Socrates to wonder if Thrasymachus still says what he thinks (349a). 
Thrasymachus answers in the following way: “Ti öz cot, py, todto Stapepet, 
elte Lot doxel cite Hi), GA’ od Tov Adyov £2eyxetç) (349a)’ (What difference does 
it make to you, whether I believe it or not? Why don't you refute the argument 
itself?). This declaration might sound ‘Socratic’. But Socrates has been trapped 
in his tactic of ad hominem refutation, which Thrasymachus now follows with 
sarcasm and irony: eyw öz got, öo7tep Tals ypavaiv tats Tööç gü0ovç AEyouvcats, 
«elev» £90 xol xatavedoouat xol evavedcouat (350e). (‘I shall say to you — as one 
does to old women telling stories — “all right” and nod or shake my head’). 
There is no surprise, then, that the conversation concludes with a damning 
self-criticism from Socrates: From his greediness, he has been ‘snatching’ 
(354b) at various issues, topics and questions, without posing the most basic 
and fundamental one. Before discussing the possible contribution of justice to 
happiness, he says, they must define what justice is. A new start to the conver- 
sation is necessary. 


6 First Part 


Socrates attempts to make this new beginning in Book 2, within the context 
of a fundamental and complete change of setting. Thrasymachus is replaced 
as interlocutor by the brothers of Plato, Glaucon and Adeimantus, who both 
assume the role of an advocatus diaboli, and who offer a /audatio in favour of 
injustice. This forces Socrates to attempt a complete and definitive refutation 
of the floating suspicion that ‘the life of the unjust person is, they say, much 
better than that of the just one’.® The two brothers appear here to fully and 
explicitly adopt the views of Thrasymachus and the mistrust that he expresses 
in the advantages of choosing the just life.6* Glaucon formulates three argu- 
ments in favour of the benefits of injustice (358a-362c), while Adeimantus, in a 


61 Foran analysis of the terms dyaQdv, wpéAtuov, cuLpéepov, xpcigov in the framework of the 
Republic, see the excellent study by Stemmer (1988) 542-545. 

62 Todd yap duciven dpa 6 Tod döbxov 1) 6 Tod Sixatov Şioç, wo A€youew (358c). 

63 See 358b: 1 will renew the argument of Thrasymachus’ (émavavewoouat tov Opacupcryou 
Adyov). 
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rather supportive role, points out how volatile the prayers usually addressed to 
the righteous are (362d-367e). The arguments put forward by the two brothers 
are framed by two passages containing conceptual and methodological clarifi- 
cations of great importance. These passages determine the character, progress, 
content and outcome of the whole dialogue. In what follows I shall focus solely 
on these two passages. 

The first passage is part of Glaucon’s initial intervention: Before presenting 
his arguments, he makes a significant conceptual analysis of goods (dyo0d), by 
distinguishing them into three kinds (357b-d):6*+ 
Aı things we seek as good for their own sake; 

Az things we pursue as a good both for their own sake and for the sake of 
their results (tav 67 adtod ytyvopevwv); 

Aş things that are unpleasant, but which we pursue as a good only for the 
sake of their consequences (dca ytyvetat). 

If, then, justice is a good, in which category does it belong? While most people 

would include it in A3, Glaucon does not ask Socrates to show it as belonging 

to A1 but to A2;® i.e. he asks him to show that we seek justice not only because 

it is a good thing in itself, but also because of its pleasant or beneficial conse- 

quences. Socrates accepts this challenge, and dedicates a small but essential 

part of the discussion in Book g to it.®6 

While the conceptual distinction between three types of goods will clari- 
fy the purpose of the dialogue and the exact formulation of its intention, the 
methodological proposal made by Socrates at 368c-369b will determine how 
this intention is to be pursued. The passage I have in mind is the famous Simile 
of the Letters. Just as for someone who tries to read small letters from a distance 
it would be a great help to previously see the same letters in a larger version, 
so for our effort to identify justice in the individual it would be a great help to 
previously capture justice in something larger — namely, the city. The debate 
about the polis is thus introduced as an épyatov, a fortune-finding, a ‘godsend’ 
heuristic inspiration for dealing with the question of justice in the soul: 


64 It is characteristic that Glaucon indicates these kinds by using the term elSo¢ &ya6od, 
which clearly alludes to the Forms. 

65 Williams’ contention (1997) 58 that Socrates and Glaucon classify justice in the first cate- 
gory of goods remains incomprehensible to me. 

66 See 612b: ‘So, Glaucon, isn’t it now at least unobjectionable, in addition, also to give back 
to justice and the rest of the virtue both the kind and quantity of wages they bring to the 
soul, both from human beings and from gods, both during life and after death? (vöv 1/59 
avertigbovev £oTüy 7rpöç Exstvotç xol Tos gio0otç TH Sixctogbvy xol TH AY dperi) &nododvart 
Tap’ dvopwrwv Te xol Bed, Çövröç Te Ett TD dylporov xol örcetödy ve2svri?oy)). 
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To Gytpa @ ertyetpobpev od madrov GAN’ öğö BAEmovtos, we enol poiyerot, 
émetdy) obv Tyketç od Setvol, Soxel por, Hv & éyw, towwtdtyv momoacbar Gytnow 
adbtod, olavrep dv ci mpocetake tig yedupata ouixod mdppwiev dvayvavat 
uy mevu öğö PAErovow, Eretr6 tI¢ övevöyloey Ört Th görü YOkppata ECL TOV 
xol AAO pellw te xol öv petÇovt, Epuctov dv epdvy,, olo, éxetva mpdtov 
avayvovtas obtws emtaxorety te EAATTW, El Th GÖTÜ Övrü TüyXdvet (368c-d). 
The investigation we are undertaking is not an easy one, in my view, but 
requires keen eyesight. So, since we are not clever people, I think we 
should adopt the method of investigation that we use if, lacking keen 
eyesight, we were told to identify small letters from a distance, and then 
noticed that the same letters existed elsewhere in a larger size and on a 
larger surface. We would consider it a godsend, I think, to be allowed to 
identify the larger ones first, and then to examine the smaller ones to see 
whether they are really the same. 


Two points deserve our attention here. Firstly, the identity relation between 
the two pairs (small-big letters, justice in the individual-in the city) is not given 
or even guaranteed in advance, but needs to be confirmed through the imple- 
mentation of the methodological plan elaborated here. More specifically, with 
regard to the letters, after reading the large ones, we will return to the small 
ones in order to inspect ‘whether they are really the same:67 For this assess- 
ment, there is no external authority available; as Socrates had earlier pointed 
out, logos is here alone, and it is expected to make the decision, being at the 
same time judge of and party to the dispute.®* We therefore undertake the pro- 
cedure indicated in the Simile on the grounds of a mere hope that the design 
of a large object will allow us to see better the small one, which of course re- 
mains our major topic.6? The fact that we use the same word, dtxatoodvy, for 
both individuals and cities7Ü is only a weak indication of the reliability of our 
enterprise, unless this common use is founded upon the things themselves. 


67 İt is worth mentioning here the interesting interpretation proposed by White (1979) 
83: we are expected to look at large and small letters simultaneously; looking at the large 
ones initiates a hypothesis that the small ones might be the same, and so we can easily 
recognise them. 

68 See 348b: ‘we ourselves can be both jury and advocates at once” (avtot te Sixaotat xol 
ONTOpES £oöLe0x). 

69 See 36ga-b: ‘we could expect to find what we are looking for more easily’ (éAmic 
ebmetéatepov iSetv 6 Cytodpev). 

70 See 368e: ‘we say that there is a justice that belongs to a single man, and also one that 
belongs to a whole city’ (Sixatocdwy, paper, ott rev dvd pd Evdc, Eat öc Mov xol GANS TOAEWC). 
The probably most comprehensive and thorough analysis of ‘The City-Soul Analogy’ has 
been offered by Blossner (2007). 
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But what if the project fails? What if it turns out to be a false assumption 
that justice in the city is basically the same thing as justice in the soul and that 
recognising the former will help us to recognise the latter? This question is 
answered in Book 4; having established that justice in the city is ‘doing one’s 
own work’ (oixetonpayia, 434c), ie. the fulfilling by each class in the city of the 
function specific to them, and before shifting to the question of justice in the 
individual, Socrates notes: 6 cv nyiv £xet £pdvi), Emavapéowper siç tov Eva, xdv 
pev OuoroyHtat, xarde Eğer £öy SE tr 622o öv TH Evi Euqaivytat, mc&Atw emavidvtEs 
emt THY TOA Bacaviodpev (434e-435a; ‘Let’s apply what has come to light for us 
there to the individual, and if it is confirmed, all will be well. But if something 
different is found in the case of the individual, we will go back to the city and 
test it there’). The examination of justice in the city is, therefore, at first not 
only instrumental but also of a preliminary character. Grasping the nature of 
justice in the soul is not only the main target, but also, as it turns out, the mea- 
sure and criterion of the debate about the city. 

The importance of the Simile of the Letters for the structure and the pro- 
gression of the conversation cannot be exaggerated. Its introduction at 368c- 
369b links and unifies all individual strands and sources of the conversation 
so far in a single research programme. In this sense, the analogy established 
in the Simile functions as the transition from the extensive, somehow chaotic 
introductory discussion of the topic of justice to its methodical, systematic in- 
quiry. Or, in other words, the first Book sets the topic of the dialogue, while the 
beginning of Book 2 sets the method to be followed; the Simile concludes the 
Republic’s prelude (in the broad sense of the word: 327a-369b) and leads into 
its main body. 


7 Preludes of a Whole 


Through the course of the present study, we have seen the various ways in 
which the multiple candidates vying for the title of prelude to the Republic 
belong to the text as integral constituent parts of it and contribute to its 
understanding as a whole. In the first sentence, we saw Socrates introducing 
the motif of descent into the space of the Political, and in the first scene the 
tension generated by this descent. In the first Book, we saw the emergence 
of the question of justice and its relation to happiness, which is always re- 
garded as the first, self-evident answer to the question of how to live. In the 
second Book, we considered the conceptual clarification of that question 
(through the distinction between the three types of goods) and the way in 
which its answer unfolds through the course of the dialogue (based on the 
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Simile of the Letters). These multiple options for the preamble, in fact, give 
rise to multiple perspectives from which to view and interpret the whole 
dialogue — a multiplicity that can be recognised as intentional on the part 
of Plato. 

An initial result of the foregoing discussion is that the methodological ap- 
proaches highlighted at the beginning, given voice by Burnyeat and Ebert, can- 
not claim any real validity. The particular elements of the preludes cannot be 
understood exclusively by themselves, nor are they mere images of the text 
that follows. What we have seen, on the contrary, is that the proems contain, 
first, a series of motifs (e.g. the descent), which will be expanded and enriched 
through the course of the dialogue. Secondly, the preludes offer a series of 
questionings or conceptual clarifications, which prove to be decisive for shap- 
ing and developing the topic of the whole dialogue. Both of these elements point 
to an interpretative strategy which, in my eyes, is the only strategy that can 
adequately analyse the complexities inherent in the structure of the Repub- 
lic: the circular reading. Proems anticipate and pre-shape the discussion that 
follows; at the same time, this discussion entails further possibilities in which 
the preludes, and their function within the dialogue, be properly understood. 
Thus, in order to approach a Platonic dialogue as a whole, one must start from 
the prelude, advance to the whole and then return back to the prelude, which 
is a constituent part of that whole. 

By way of conclusion, let us highlight just two of the outcomes that flow 
from an analysis of the Republic that is based on circular hermeneutics. The 
first result concerns the old, well-known question of the status of Book1 and its 
inclusion in the Republic, which was posed at the beginning of the present text, 
and which has remained just under the surface throughout.”! The view that 
Book 1 was originally an autonomous early dialogue has often been based on 
linguistic and stylistic arguments, but with few convincing results. The conclu- 
sion that has been drawn from many years of stylometric analysis is that Book 
1 was written earlier than the other Books, but we are not in a position to assess 
how much earlier.” Of course, it is not surprising that a project as extensive 
and complicated as the Republic would have occupied its author over many 
years (or even decades), with some of its parts (such as Book 1) written earlier 
than others; but this is by no means a decisive argument in favour of the initial 
autonomy of this Book. 


71 See above, Section 2 and n. 24. 

72 Cf. Kahn (1993) 132-134. In his synopsis of a long discussion, Kahn accepts that there is 
indeed a difference between Book 1 and those that follow, but this only means that Book 
1 was written before the rest, and that it is what we read in the text itself: a ‘proem’ (131). 
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The only substantial argument in favour of the autonomy of Book 1 is still 
based on the idea that Book1is elenctic, and, thus, shares an essential character- 
istic with the early dialogues, while Books 2-10 (similar to the dialogues of the 
middle period) are constructive.” This position presupposes, however, a clear 
distinction between elenctic and constructive dialogues, which is far from obvi- 
ous in the Platonic context. Does elenchus have no positive impact? And is the 
constructive intention somehow dogmatic, or does it (as a dialogic procedure) 
always contain elements of critical inspection?” It is certainly true that, in Book 
1, Socrates proceeds differently than he does in the subsequent Books: He lays 
more importance on refuting foreign positions (sometimes their letter rather 
than their spirit) than in developing his own. And also Plato himself proceeds 
differently, when, for example, in Book 1 he places particular emphasis on the 
dramatic background and the context of the debate, which is then almost for- 
gotten in the following Books.’> But why not suppose that the pairing of these 
different styles was part of a well-designed, integrated and multi-faceted Platon- 
ic tactic? We must also be clear about what exactly is presupposed in the thesis 
of an autonomy of Book 1. According to this view, Plato included in his Republic 
the older, already published, dialogue Thrasymachus because of some authorial 
constraint, or because he was unable to write a better preface! 

Several studies over the past decades, including those of Kahn (1993), Aune 
(1997) and Blondell (2000 and 2002), have shown that the similarity of Book 
1 with the early dialogues is intended. These scholars contend that Book 1 is 
an organic, integral part of a thoroughly planned and organised structure, 
and that it contains a barraging introduction and formulation of theoretical 
issues that will be thoroughly discussed in the subsequent Books.” Even the 


73 Cf.the main points of Vlastos” argument: ‘[Book] I is clearly elenctic’ (1991) 249; ‘a separate 
dialogue, written in Plato’s earliest period, and then used, at a later time, as the introduc- 
tory book of the Republic’ (250); Vlastos sees the passage at 353c as ‘an added confession 
that elenctic results are insecure’ (251). 

74 One of the most accurate and conclusive descriptions of the interweaving between the 
elenctic and the constructive aspects has been offered by Szlezak (1985) 282-283. His con- 
clusion is that ‘Book I was planned from the outset as a preliminary stage of the main 
discussion’ (1985) 284. 

75 Itischaracteristic that, while Socrates conveys, in detail, the circumstances that led to the 
opening of the discussion, he does not devote a single sentence to the description of how 
it was concluded, to the reactions after its ending, to his own further activities (return to 
Athens?), etc. 

76 Kahn (1993) 136-139 presents a detailed and comprehensive account of twelve passages 
in Book 1 in which questions are raised, so that they may be discussed in the subsequent 
Books. The conclusion he draws is that the main issues of the dialogue have been care- 
fully prepared and integrated into the first Book, which contains ‘massive anticipation 
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self-subversive way in which Socrates describes the impasse that the discus- 
sion has reached, at the end of Book 1, as the result of his own ‘gluttony’”’ is a 
crucial aspect of the dramatic plot and the philosophical evolution of the dia- 
logue. Ultimately, the topic of the entire dialogue has been set out in Book 1 by 
Thrasymachus.’® Had Plato written a dialogue under the title Thrasymachus, 
this should have been the whole Republic. 

Precisely because the proem, especially in the Republic, is an organic and 
integral part of the whole, it defines, at the same time, the content, the central 
theme and the evolution of this whole, providing the unifying thread that runs 
through the various topics, debates and arguments. This is the second result 
of the circular hermeneutics proposed above. It is only on account of the pre- 
lude (in its broad sense, as discussed in Section 6), that the central topic of 
the dialogue can be identified and understood as the question of justice in the 
soul. Of course, the debate on political justice and on the political constitu- 
tions takes up much of the text and is obviously reflected in its title. We cannot, 
however, bypass the way in which the issue of political justice is introduced in 
the context of the Simile of the Letters. This simile clearly shows that justice in 
the city is a preliminary issue, it is a medium or a heuristic tool, which will help 
us to answer the initial, basic and crucial question about justice in the soul. 

The emphasis we have put on the Simile of the Letters will probably give 
rise to the following objection: is it reasonable and persuasive to deny the 


of the following books’ and is constructed by means of a meticulous ‘technique of pro- 
leptic composition’; Kahn (1993) 136. Aune (1997) 300-302 points out, in particular, that 
Books 2-10 develop and establish a theory of justice concisely introduced in 1. The five 
specific points of this interconnection are: the analogy of individual and city; the char- 
acter of justice as inner balance; the emergence of the other virtues as parts of justice; 
the recognition of the need to show that justice is superior to injustice (also) because it 
is more beneficial; and the consideration that the subsequent Books attempt to provide 
a metaphysical foundation for several other views expressed in 1. Blondell, for her part, 
identifies, in the transition from the first to the second Book, a triple transformation: in 
the philosophical method, in the dramatic style and in the attitude of the interlocu- 
tors (2000) 130; for a more extensive exposition of this position, cf. ead. (2002) 165-250. 
Blondell sees in these transitions a Platonic intention to exercise a subtle criticism of 
both the Socratic elenctic (in a way, though, which does not discredit Socrates; see [2002] 
194) and of his own literary practice until then; see (2000) 139. This interpretation largely 
coincides with that of Sesonske, who long ago (1966) 46, argued that in Book 2 Plato aban- 
dons the Socratic method and develops his own alternative. Irrespective of the problems 
that this interpretation may entail (e.g., Sesonske does not specify the precise content of 
this ‘alternative’ at all), it is sufficient for my present purposes to note that both he and 
Blondell see Book 1 as an organic, essential part of the Republic. 
77 ‘Iseem to have behaved like those gluttons’ (onep ot Atyvot, 354b). 
78 See 347e and Section 5 above; cf. also Kersting (1999) 35 and Wedgwood (2017) passim. 
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distinctive impact of the political discussion, and especially the proposal of 
the ideal city? Indeed, the conversation about the city seems to stand on its 
own as an autonomous debate and to be much larger than what one would ex- 
pect from a preliminary question. This, however, does not make this discussion 
an end in itself; politics is not the central issue of the Platonic Republic. It is 
precisely this impression that Plato finally attempts to dismantle, when he has 
Socrates emphasise that his political plan is not realistic, nor does it have any 
genuine chance of implementation. The expectations and claims that can be 
made in the design of the ideal city are constrained by Socrates himself, when 
he likens it (472e) to the production of a painter. An object of this sort, as we 
know, is in an inferior position in the ontological hierarchy. Moreover, just as 
artists are not expected to be able to prove that something they have painted 
really exists, so Socrates also maintains that it is not ‘any less satisfactory if we 
cannot demonstrate that it is possible to found a city that is the same as the 
one we described in speech’ (472e); the city remains a ‘model in the heavens’ 
(ev ovpav@ Tapaderypa, 592b). Certainly, the ideal state is initially introduced as 
something that appears difficult to realise, though not impossible (arıc, 473C). 
The possibility of its accomplishment, however, is related to the hypothetical 
construction of the philosopher-king (473c-d), which in my view is not meant 
to denote a realistic version of practical application, but to indicate the impos- 
sibility of this accomplishment. The possibility that power can be vested in the 
philosophers appears to be only a matter of fortune”? and is undermined by 
Socrates himself, when he (with obvious irony) mentions the possibility of a 
philosopher ‘doing so now in some barbaric place far beyond our ken’.8° 

If the seizing of power by philosophers was a realistic option, then the dia- 
logue could be said to have a primarily political character and aim, but the fact 
that this option is characterised as unrealistic entrenches the dialogue firmly 
in its initial field — namely, philosophy. Since the philosophers are (fortunate- 
ly?) not in the position to assume power, they are invited — indirectly, but quite 
clearly — to return to their own, familiar sphere. The design of the ideal city 
has a descriptive rather than a normative character and function. Despite the 
extensive discussion of the city in the text, its role is clearly identified in the 
prelude. The Simile of the Letters presents the examination of the just city 
as a device that will allow us to explore our basic topic: justice in the soul. 
The examination of individual justice, again, is not an end in itself but stands 
in direct and continuous relation to the question of happiness. Do we have 


79 See 4gga: ‘divine providence’ (908 potpav); a9gb: ‘by some divine inspiration’ (6x twos 
Üzioç émimvolac); 502a: ‘happen by chance’ (tbxotev); 592a: ‘divine luck’ (Geta tbyxn). 
8o —- Hat vüv goru ey tt PapBapixd tonw, möppo Tov exTd¢ övrt TIS NUETEpac Emdrpews (499c-d). 
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sufficient reason to be just, to prefer justice over injustice? Does justice con- 
tribute to our happiness? If so, hovv?81 

I do not know whether Strauss was right in the view that the Republic offers 
the ultimate cure for every political ambition;®? I believe, however, that the 
Republic is not a work of applied political philosophy, and that if Plato ever 
had an applied political philosophy, it should be sought elsewhere (primarily 
in the Laws). The aim of the Republic is not the construction of a political pro- 
gram (albeit utopian) or of an ideal political organisation. Its topic, as clearly 
shown in the proem, is justice in the soul as the harmonisation of our internal 
contradictions in a way that allows us to achieve the highest good — individual 
happiness. 
81 See also the exhaustive presentation and analysis of the relevant passages by Stemmer 


(1988) 535-549. 
82 See Strauss (1964) 65. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Eros from Plato to Comedy 
The Lysis and the Early Reception of Plato’s Beginnings 


Andrea Capra 


VVhether” or not there exists such a thing as a Platonic ‘theory of love’! ‘Plato’s ero- 
tic dialogues’ is a fairly common expression, one that is based on a number of fea- 
tures shared by some of his works.” These features may be summarised as follows: 


ı. ‘Erotic dialogues’ have Socrates claim he knows things erotic. 

2. ‘Erotic dialogues’ feature a number of characters described as lover or 
beloved. 

3. ‘Erotic dialogues’ explore the nature of human desire. 


On this account, three dialogues, namely the Lysis, the Phaedrus and the 
Symposium, stand out as clearly erotic in character.? These dialogues share 
other additional traits, which are likely to depend on the shared erotic sub- 
ject: first, they tend to be intricate and in many ways contradictory, some- 
thing that can be put down to the ambivalence of (Platonic) eros;*+ second, 


Warm thanks to Ben Acosta-Hughes, Marta Antola, Giulia Bernardini, Lucia Floridi and 
David Sedley for their help and suggestions. 

1 Tam of course referring to L. Robin's celebrated ‘théorie platonicienne de l’amour’ (1908). In 
Halperin’s words (1989) 28, ‘Plato is the first person on record in the history of the West to 
formulate a theory of erotic desire’. 

2 ‘Love’ is a notoriously misleading rendition of Greek eros, which is closer to English ‘desire’ 
than ‘love’. See e.g. Halperin (1985). 

3 For Socrates’ ‘erotic’ expertise cf. Phdr. 257a; Symp. 212b; Lys. 204b. Lovers and beloveds 
abound in all three dialogues and include Socrates’ interlocutors, historical figures and fic- 
tional characters. Diotima’s speech in the Symposium and Socrates’ two speeches in the 
Phaedrus are different, if often converging, attempts at explaining the nature of desire, and 
the same is true, perhaps less obviously, for the search for the me@tov ¢idov in the Lysis; in 
the words of D. Konstan (2000) 167, ‘the theme of the dialogue ... is desire as such, which 
subtends all forms of love’. Alcibiades I, too, is sometimes considered to be an erotic dia- 
logue: see e.g. Belfiore (2012). Even discounting the problem of its authenticity, however, 
this dialogue — it seems to me — lacks many of the relevant features (only feature 2 is clearly 
represented). 

4 Halperin (1992) convincingly interprets the Symposium and its narrative structure in terms 

of what he calls ‘the erotics of narrativity. However, he detects a deep ambiguity in the 

Symposium insofar as ‘Plato would seem to have used the Symposium’s dialogic opening 

to dramatize both the defeat and the excessive triumph of the erotic Doctrine officially 
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and related, they are all heavily indebted to the poetic tradition. The Sympo- 
sium plays with it in all possible ways, and even foreshadows the birth of a 
new genre, to be identified with Plato’s own dialogues, resulting from a mix- 
ture of comedy and tragedy.5 The first part of the Phaedrus is conceptualised 
as a poetic ‘ode’ followed by a ‘palinode’ delivered by an unusually inspired 
Socrates, and when mythology yields to dialectics, we are confronted with 
the cicada myth, which is reminiscent of scenes of poetic initiation.* The 
Lysis, too, heavily draws on the poetic tradition, as we shall see. In terms of 
both content and poetry (or poetics), these dialogues should be regarded as 
even more closely interconnected. Their proximity, I maintain, is reflected 
in their reception as early as the fourth century B.C.: Alexis’ Phaedrus toys 
with Plato’s homonymous dialogue, while at the same time borrowing from 
the Symposium. More importantly for the present book, I shall argue that 
the play toys with the opening of the Lysis. Despite its unflattering recep- 
tion in later times, the Lysis arguably experienced glory days between the 
late-classical and the Hellenistic age in terms of performance, iconography 
and literary allusion. Accordingly, I aim to sketch an early chapter in the his- 
tory of the literary reception of Plato’s openings and even to suggest that 
we should perhaps rethink the early ‘canon’ of Platonic dialogues with an 
emphasis on eros. 


sanctioned by the dialogue’ (114). In my view, the ambiguity is there, but I would not say, as 
Halperin does, that Plato turns out to be a deconstructionist avant la lettre. Rather, I think 
that a mixture of success and failure is part of Plato’s depiction of Socrates, as Socrates 
makes very clear when he presents himself as a half-successful midwife in the Theaetetus 
(cf. 150d-151a). 

s Cf. eg. Gaiser (1984) 55-76. The Symposium singles out Socrates as the best speaker of the 
company, who easily prevails over such poets and orators as Agathon, Aristophanes, Pausani- 
as and Phaedrus. Consequently, Socrates’ words and Plato’s works are implicitly presented as 
a superior form of poetry, incorporating and superseding all previous genres. Cf. e.g. Bacon 
(1959); Clay (2000) 64; Belfiore (2011) 172. See Capra (2014) 178-179 for more detailed referen- 
ces (and n. 10 below on Eryximachus” speech). 

6 In this context, it is worth mentioning also Socrates’ concluding prayer to Pan. The ‘gold’ 
he prays for, namely ‘the one but the temperate man should be able to bear and carry’ is 
arguably the gift of poetry. See Capra (2014), Ch. 4. The opening words of the prayer, Ə give 
Ildy, are meant to recall Socrates’ words at the beginning of the dialogue, @ oie Paidpe: cf. 
Clay (1979). Hermias Alex., ad loc., makes a similar point. Even more importantly, they call to 
mind Socrates’ prayer to Eros at the end of the palinode, i.e. halfway through the Phaedrus (@ 
gtre "Epoç, 257b). Socrates’ prayer(s), then, must be of some importance for the structure of 
the Phaedrus as a whole, thus paralleling the way in which the final, ‘poetic’ argument of the 
Symposium refers back to the dialogue’s deep engagement with poetry. 
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Socrates’ first interlocutor in the Lysis, namely Hippothales, is a committed 
poet and singer. As it turns out, Hippothales is courting a boy, whom he tries to 
win over by performing love poems of his own making. Everything about Hip- 
pothales conjures up the idea of an old-fashioned and vaguely pathetic aristo- 
crat. Socrates asks him the name of his beloved, to which Hippothales blushes 
in embarrassment. This is how Ctesippus, a harsh character, makes fun of him: 


«Acteldv ye» 1) 6” öç cört £ov0pığç 2 ‘Inmdbares xal öxvetç siretv Yoxpdret 
TOÜVokor édv 8’ oÖroç xol: oyocpöv xpövov avvdiatplipy cot, mapatabyoetat 
dnd cod dxobwv bapd A€vovtos. Yiköv yoüv @ Laxpates Exxexwpuwxe TH OTH 
xol eunetrAnne Abardoc: dv pey öy) xol droniy, eduapta huty eotww xol €& Üzrvov 
eypouevois Avatdoc oteoğot totvoua dxovetv». xol d xey xatadoyddny dinyetrat, 
Setva Svta, 00 Mévy Tl Sea Eat, GAA’ ETteldav Ta MoImUaTa HUY EntyEelonon 
xatavtasiv xal cvyypduuata. Kat 6 gori) TOUTWV ÖstyöTepoy, ört xod gözi siç TH 
notötxd geyi) Favuacia, Hv nuds Set dxovovtacg aveyecOat. viv öz EowtwpEvos 
ÜTÖ god £pv0otğ (204c-d). 


[Ctesippus said]: So very charming of you to blush, Hippothales, and to be 
coy about telling Socrates the name! But if he passes even a little time with 
you, he'll be worn out by your saying it over and over again. At any rate, So- 
crates, he’s deafened our ears by stuffing them with ‘Lysis’; and then again if 
he has a bit of a drink, there’s every chance we'll wake up in the middle of the 
night too, thinking we're hearing ‘lysis. And as terrible as the things are that 
he says in ordinary conversation, they are hardly terrible at all compared 
with the poems that he tries to pour over our heads, and the bits of prose. 
And what's more terrible than these is that he even sings to his beloved, in 
an extraordinary voice that we have to put up with listening to. Now you ask 
him the name, and he blushes! (trans. Penner and Rowe, slightly modified). 


Hippothales’ prose and poetry are typical of aristocratic gatherings, either gym- 
nasia or symposia.” They include three genres: 1. encomiastic speeches (to be 


7 Cf. Tecusan (1990) 242-243: ‘The young company following Ktesippos and Hippothales which 
interrupts Sokrates’ walk towards the Lyceum in the opening scene of the Lysis is made up of 
friends who have got into the habit of daily conversation (Siatpiby ... 6v Aöyotç, 204a). But the 
occurrence of the phrase öy Mey dy xat bronty [sc. ‘Immo8éAy¢] (di) in the picture of Hippo- 
thales’ boring manners (204c-e) reveals them to be a drinking group as well. It thus appears 
that the four-limbed eulogies in praise of Lysis — free speeches (xataAoyddyv ömyefrot, d3), 
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improvised); 2. prose and poems (to be recited); and 3. lyric poetry (to be sung). 

Ctesippus’ barbs, however, are not over. A bit further, he says the following: 
Ny tod Özoüç, £oy) 6 Ktyownmos, mavu ye. xal ydp £ori xatayéAacta, Q 
Xoxporeç, TO yuo £poomiyy dvta xol Stapepdovtws TMV dAwY TÖV vobv 
TPOTEXOVTA TH TLS! (tov prev pndev eye Acyetv 6 odyt xöy mats elmot, zöç 
ovyl xatayeAactov; & SE 1) xö2üç CAN Göst TEPl Anpoxpdtoug xai Avatdog tod 
mammov Tod Maddog Kal TTÖVTƏV TEL TÖV TPCYOVWV, TAOUTOUS TE Kal ImTO- 
Tpogpiag xol vücoç To$otxol Io8uot wai Nepen teOpinmots te xol KEAN, TAOTOL 
motel te xol A€yet, mpöç SE TOUTOIS Eri TOUTWY xpoyixoirepo: (205b-c). 


‘Heavens above!’ said Ctesippus; ‘For sure I know. Because the things he 
says are ridiculous into the bargain, Socrates. He’s a lover, with his mind 
fixed more than anyone else’s on the boy, and yet he doesn’t have any- 
thing of his own to say that even a boy couldn't say; isn’t that ridiculous, 
or isn’t it? But what the whole city celebrates, about Democrates, and 
Lysis, the boy’s grandfather, and about all the boy’s ancestors, things 
like wealth and racehorses and victories at the Pythian and Istmian and 
Nemean Games with the four-horse tea and the single horse and rider — 
that’s what he puts in the poems he recites, and suff that’s even more 
antediluvian than that (trans. Penner and Rowe, slightly modified). 


Ctesippus derides Hippothales’ poems as something decrepit and even ‘antedi- 
luvian’: the relevant adjective xpovixds (‘as old as Kronos’) is hapax legomenon 
in classical prose — in fact it is a comedic word.® 

Are we to believe that Plato’s Socrates (and by extension Plato himself) en- 
dorses Ctesippus’ harsh criticism? To be sure, Socrates seems to have it both 
ways: on the one hand, he ridicules Hippothales for his inability to talk Ly- 
sis into reciprocal love on the ground that love poems, unlike Socrates’ own 
elenctic questioning, make boys arrogant; on the other hand, he expresses 
a strong interest in the content (dianoia), as opposed to the form, of Hippo- 
thales” poems.? More importantly, he ends up incorporating poetry into his 


poetry (mompata, d4), prose (cvyyedupata, ds) and singing (d6) — were performed at sympo- 
sia. Sokrates is not a member of the group, since he is asked from the beginning to join them 
(204a). On the contrary, his conversation with the boys is to be taken as an example of good 
courtesy, set in contrast to Hippothales’ sympotic fashion of wooing’. 

8 See Ar. Nub. 401, 1019, 1070. Intriguingly, Plato is even more emphatic in that, unlike Aristo- 
phanes, he uses the adjective in the comparative degree. 

g Lys. 205a-b. 
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own discourse by toying with precisely the three genres stigmatised by Cte- 
sippus: at different junctures of the dialogue, Socrates poses as a connoisseur 
of improvised speeches, poems and proses, lyric song.!° The culmination of 
this strategy comes towards the end of the dialogue, when Socrates makes a 
surprising retrospective reference to his conversation with the boys: 6 dé Tö 
xpörepov eAeyouev gülov elvat, 002oç tig Hv, Womep Toinua Kodviov cvyxetpevov 
(‘and what we were saying beforehand prove to be gibberish, like the compos- 
ing of antediluvian poetry’, 221d). 

Socrates’ dialogue with the boys is conceptualised as an ‘antediluvian’ 
poem, just like Hippothales’ old-fashioned compositions. By ironically refer- 
ring back to Ctesippus’ disparaging words Socrates, and by extension Plato, 
claims for Socratic dialectics, and by extension for Plato’s dialogues, the sta- 
tus of poetry.!2 As in the Symposium and in the Phaedrus, Socrates provides 
a (meta)poetic closure that both appropriates and refashions previous tra- 
ditions. As is often the case, Socrates’ (and Plato’s) attitude towards poetry 
and myth proves to be much more nuanced and complex than is usually as- 
sumed./5 With all of that in mind, let us now address the very opening of the 
dialogue. 


ıo ~— At Lys. 2u1d-e Socrates resorts to a nice example of priamel. This is strongly reminiscent of 
poetry, and the very items of the priamel (quails, horses, dogs ...) are clearly designed to 
evoke an aristocratic background. A bit further, Socrates explicitly claims that poets are 
necessary guides for the shared research (214a) and, accordingly, he comes up with quotes 
from Homer and Hesiod. A few lines later, he also cites some speeches, both written and 
oral, composed by ‘most wise men: Finally, he claims he has listened to a talk that imme- 
diately brings to mind Eryximachus’ speech in the Symposium. For a full discussion, see 
Capra (2004). 

ıı Translation is by Jowett, slightly modified. Kpövtov is the text given by the most recent 
and thorough critical editor of the dialogue, namely Martinelli Tempesta in Trabattoni 
(2003). Here is the relevant apparatus: d 6 motnua« Kpdviov Martinelli Tempesta: moinua 
poxgöv B T W: moinua Kpövə ci. Madvig Ady. Crit., p. 406: motnua Kpovicds ci. Naber, 
p. 236 (recepit Robinson): motnua köy ci. Ast: motnun waxpov patyy ci. Stallbaum (xaxd¢ 
sive pAavews sententiam requirere sed locum desperatum censet H. van Herwerden, 
pp. 120-121). 

ız This is in fact one of the many Platonic passages that seem to refer indirectly to Plato’s 
own output as a form of poetry cf., among others, Gaiser (1984). 

13 Needless to say, the Republic's notorious ban on poetry is responsible for many such 
assumptions. Yet, as Stephen Halliwell has shown, even the Republic is much more 
nuanced than many believe. Cf. e.g. Halliwell (2002), esp. Ch. 4. Capra (2017) supports 
Halliwell’s view that the history of aesthetics has been haunted by a ‘ghostly misappre- 
hension” of the ‘mirror argument’ found in Republic1o. 
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We know that Plato’s beginnings often contain his agenda in a nutshell.“ Fran- 
cisco Gonzalez has brilliantly shown that the prologue of the Lysis foreshad- 
ows three important themes, namely competition, eros and the role of Her- 
mes, thus providing a fundamental contribution to the understanding of the 
dialogue.15 No less convincingly, Franco Trivigno has argued that the everyday 
setting and the mundane concerns that characterise the prologue are meant 
to introduce and promote ‘the move in the dialogue from the ordinary to the 
extraordinary’.!® My focus here, however, will rather be on the very first words 
of the dialogue, with a close scrutiny on their linguistic and even ‘rhythmical’ 
texture. Here is how the dialogue begins: 


EQKPATHE: “Eropeuduyy yev ££ Axadyyetac 000 Avxetov thy öğə tetyous üz? 
adtd TÖ TEİXOÇç” ErretÖy) & Eyevökyiy xatd miyy mvAtda 1) 1) Hdvoroç 
envy, evtadOa ovvetvyov "Trro0dAzi te TH “Tepovügov xod 
Kuycirro TÖ Ilotevizi xat dots peta tobtTwv veovioxotç döoöotç 
cuveoTOot, xal pe Mpoctdvta 6 ‘InmobdAys idwv, ® Laxpates, £oy),, 
mot Oy mopety xol mé0ev; "EE Axadyucias, Hv o eyo, mopedopat 
e080 Avxetov (203a-b). 

SOCRATES: — I was on my way from the Academy straight to the Lyceum 
along the road that runs outside the wall, under the wall it- 
self, but when Td got to the small gate where the spring of 
Panops is, there I chanced on Hippothales son of Hieronymus 
and Ctesippus of the Paeania deme and other young lads with 
them, all standing in a group. And when Hippothales caught 
sight of me coming towards them, he said ‘Socrates! Where is 
it youTe on your way to, and where from?’ ‘From the Academy’, 
I said; ‘I’m on my way straight to the Lyceum’ (trans. Penner 
and Rowe) 


14 See, e.g., Clay (1992) and Burnyeat (1997), who, however, focus on the very first words of 
a given dialogue. Lebeck (1972) 280-284, has some good points to make about the links 
connecting the prologue of the Phaedrus to the rest of the dialogue. 

ıs Gonzalez (2003). 

16‘ Trivigno (201) 73. Extraordinary transformation also informs the reading by Gonzalez 
(2000). 
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At first sight, Hippothales’ words have nothing special: ‘Where do you come 
from? Where are you going?’ Yet things look different once we discard the intro- 
ductory £oy. What we are left with is the very first cue of the reported dialogue: 


o Laxpates mot dy mopeby xai m30ev, 
Where from and where to are you walking, Socrates? 


Hippothales’ cue consists in a complete, if not especially harmonious, iambic 
trimeter, of a type found in comedy only.!” While iambic trimeters are close 
enough to everyday conversation, Hippothales’ first cue amounts to a self- 
contained line, something that can hardly be a coincidence.!* Even before we 
learn about his ‘poetic’ courting of Lysis, then, Hippothales’ very first words 
characterise him as a compulsive poet, and a bad one at that, as Ctesippus will 
soon point out with scorn. 

How does Socrates react to Hippothales’ poetic beginning? Here is Socrates’ 
first cue in the dialogue: 


"EE Axadypsias ... topevouat g000 Avxetov. 
I'm walking right from Academy ... And heading straight to Lycaeum. 


Apparently, these words merely rephrase the very beginning of the Lysis it- 
self: Emopevdpyy pev ££ Axoöyuetoç e080 Avxetov. As such, the rephrasing im- 
plicitly emphasises the altered signifier as opposed to the unchanged meaning, 
and with good reason: on close listening, the revised ordo verborum results in 
two hexametric hemistichs. Intriguingly, the first hemistich, ££ Axadnyuciac, is 
very closely paralleled in no fewer than three epigrams,/? and the intermis- 
sion provided by jv 8’ éyw (‘said I’) creates the acoustic illusion of a complete 


ır Theline features no solutions and is thus easily recognisable. However, it violates Porson’s 
bridge. Such violations are frequent in comic trimeters, and the very structure of the line 
is closely paralleled e.g. by Ar. Eccl. 363 (tic öv odv iatodv pot petéAPor xa tive). Cf. eg. 
Martinelli (1995) 98 and passim. 

18 As Aristotle noted, everyday conversation can easily ‘turn iambic’ (cf. Poet. 1449a24 ff. 
and Rh. 1408b33 ff.). Statistically, however, metrical sequences of more than ten syllables 
can hardly be coincidental as Dover (1995) 22 has shown. Of course, it can happen that 
a speaker utters a verse inadvertently. However, it is out of the question that Plato could 
compose and write down a verse without realising it, all the more so because the verse 
coincides with the opening cue of the dialogue. The verse is there because Plato wanted 
it to be there. 

19 BPosidipp. 89.3 (Austin-Bastianini): trod& Axadyuelac xpörlov o]téua tov dé mov Hoy; A.P. 
8.144.3 (Anacreon”): odd’ Axadyuerav modvyaben, THs ev Ayoot@; Theocritus Chius 1.4 
Page: dvr” Axadnuetacs BopBdpov öv mpoyxoatc. 
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hexameter. Plato’s Socrates, who openly toys with incorrectly scanning hex- 
ameters in the Phaedrus,”° is really composing poetry of a kind, to be directly 
contrasted with that of Hippothales. This suggests that the uneconomically 
repeated information about Socrates’ journey is not a lapse from stylistic ele- 
gance, as might appear, but the subtle introduction of a prose-verse juxtapo- 
sition.2! The beginning of the Lysis, then, encapsulates and foreshadows two 
crucial motives of the dialogue, namely the comparison between competing 
forms of discourse and Socrates’ eventual appropriation of poetry. 

Inspiration is an important feature of Platonic eros. On approaching the 
vision of the beautiful, the soul — says Diotima — produces beautiful logoi, an 
idea that is preceded by an unexpected praise of good poetry, with an explicit 
mention of Homer and Hesiod.?? The same is true in the Phaedrus: Socrates’ 
spirited speeches owe much to the inspiration of erotic poets such as Sappho 
and Anacreon, as the philosopher openly recognises, and the description of 
the hyperouranian is said to surpass all existing poetry. As the lover gains 
access to glimpses of the hyperouranian world, moreover, he acquires the 
mimetic ability to ‘fashion and persuade’ the soul of the beloved.** This is no 
doubt a reference to the noblest form of education, which is surely enacted 
through /ogoi, and it is again through a new — if ‘antediluvian’ — ‘poem’ that 
Socrates lectures poor Hippothales, who is poet qua lover. All of this easily 
accounts for the poetic quality of Plato’s erotic dialogues and, more important- 
ly, for the stunning opening of the Lysis. 


3 Plato’s Poetic Catnip and Alexis’ Phaedrus 


Pseudo-Demetrius’ On style quotes the beginning of the Euthydemus and 
claims that ‘this sort of style in imitation of reality suits an actor rather than 
written letters’ (226 Marini).25 Moreover, both Plutarch and Athenaeus provide 
evidence for the recitation of Plato’s dialogues during symposia — the latter 
cites the beginning of the Timaeus as an example.?€ It may be the case that 
Plato’s beginnings were perceived as especially ‘performative’ and memorable, 
and the Lysis is surely a remarkable example. With the Lysis in mind, I would 


20 Cİ, Phdr. 241d and especially 252b. 

21 Lowe this last suggestion to David Sedley (private email). 

22 Symp. 209Cc-e. 

23 Phdr.235e and 247¢c. 

24 Phdr.əos3b. 

25 Hyde toby nda Epunvela xol pipnats broxpity MpEmol UaAAOv, ob ypapouevaic emiatoAatc. 
26 Plut. Mor. 711b-c; Ath. 9.381f-382b. Cf. Charalabopoulos (2012) 105-128. 
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like to move on to a ‘Platonic’ beginning composed by someone other than 
Plato himself. I am referring to the Phaedrus by the comic playwright Alexis: 


Tlopevovevg & ex Hsipotöç özö TÖV xoxöv 

xol THs dzroplaç pirocogely ENHAVE ol. (247.1-2 K.-A.) 
As I was coming out of the Piraeus, out of misery 
and out of aporia it occurred to me to philosophise. 


This is the beginning of an extended monologue, quite possibly an entrance 
monologue, if not the very beginning of the play.?” In what follows, Phaedrus, 
who may or (less likely) may not be the same character we find in Plato,?8 
launches into a monologue on the nature of Eros, which he is unable to de- 
fine clearly.29 The monologue smacks of Plato: in the words of T.B.L. Webster, 
‘the subject, the definition by opposites, the hunt for the name, and the fact 
that the play is called Phaedrus all suggest that Alexis is thinking of Plato and 
in particular of the Symposium and the Pğaedrus”.30 A recent critic, Matthew 


27 Cf. Arnott (1996) 693 and the concluding note of the PCG apparatus (initiwm fabulae fuisse 
susp. Spengel). According to Lasserre (1946) 114 ‘la citation est probablement tirée du pro- 
logue de la piéce’. The most recent and quite possibly most detailed discussion is found in 
Stama (2016) 445-449. 

28 See Arnott (1996) 692-694. 

29 xol Lot Soxodaw diyvosiy ot Cwypdgot | Tov ”"Epwta, cvvtopwtatov Ö” einety, Scot | tod Ösükovoç 
Tovtov 7tötoÜoty Eixdvac. | ert yap oUtE OHAUC ot’ cooyy, ma&Atv | ote Bed¢ od’ dvOewroc, 
odt’ dğöxregoç | ott’ göttç Euqowy, 4224: cuvevyveypevos | mavtoydbev Evl tUmw (te) TOM’ 
eldy pepov. | 1) TOAUA LEV yöp dvdpdc, 1) (de) özül | yövoüxöç, 1) ö” dyoto: paviac, ö öz Adyos 
| ppovodvtos,  apodpotng öz Öypöç, ö SE ztövoç | dödkavroç, H PlAotipia öz Özikoyoç. | xat 
tadr’ eye, ud viy AOyvav xol Veovs, | odx olf 6 zı £oriy, GAN’ Gwe Eye ye Tt | ToLodtov, öyyüç 
T elul tovvopratos (3-16; ‘And it seems to me that, to speak quite concisely, the painters 
who paint pictures of Eros don't know him. For he is neither female nor male, and again 
neither god nor man, neither foolish nor clever, but collected from everywhere, bearing 
many forms in a single shape. For he has the daring of a man, the cowardice of a woman, 
the insanity of a madman, the logic of an intelligent man, the vehemence of a beast, the 
endurance of adamant, the ambition of a daemon. By Athena and the gods, for all that 
I still don’t know what he is, but nevertheless he has at least some such quality, and I’m 
near his name trans. Farmer). 

30 Webster (1970) 55. Even Arnott (1996), who is in general clearly on the sceptical end of 
the critical spectrum and tends to posit a shared set of topoi for both Plato and comedy, 
admits that Alexis was willing to ‘season at least one speech with philosophic tags rem- 
iniscent of Plato’s Phdr. and Symp’ (694). As for the ‘ostensible Platonic allusions’ in our 
fragment, he mentions the following (692): ‘Here an unidentified speaker ... characterises 
[Eros] as an amalgam of (a) qualities that do not fit into conventional files of opposites 
(vv.6-g), (b) qualities that normally typify different beings, moods and states (10-13). 
Spengel first noted that two striking oppositions in (a) ... also occur in Diotima’s speech 
at Pl. Symp. 203d-e ... These may be supplemented ... with other links ... between fr. and 
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Farmer, goes even further, and argues that ‘nearly everything Alexis’ charac- 
ter says about Eros has its source somewhere in the Symposium’! As Farmer 
notes, ‘Plato is one of the most frequently named individuals in the surviving 
remains of fourth-century comedy”3? Such a prominent position, as Farm- 
er readily admits, may of course depend on the nature of our evidence, but 
it seems fair to say that comic playwrights assumed the audience had some 
familiarity with Plato and his dialogues, and Farmer goes so far as to claim that 
‘Plato appears in fourth-century comedy not merely as a stereotypical philoso- 
pher or celebrity intellectual, but as a fellow author.33 This claim might strike 
some readers as a bit too bold in the light of the evidence discussed by Farmer, 
yet the Lysis, I submit, can prove decisive in assessing the question. 
Intriguingly, Alexis’ first word is mopevouevw followed by the preposition ex 
(‘from’). The very same verb, again in the imperfective aspect and followed by 
the same preposition, opens the Lysis, and rapidly turns into a catchword: both 
Hippothales (mopevy) and Socrates (mopevopat) repeat it in their opening ‘vers- 
es, thus echoing the dialogue’s very first word. Hippothales’ line, one may sus- 
pect, sounds funny due to the repetition of the sound ‘po’ (mot 6) moped xa 
m68ev), and the suspicion becomes almost a certainty a moment later, when 
we hear Socrates say that Hippothales is ‘far gone in his love’ (zöppo Hdy et 
TOPEVOMEVOS TOD £ooyroç).37 However that may be, the verb acquires here a met- 
aphorical meaning, which foreshadows the notion of aporia and philosophi- 
cal wandering as found throughout the dialogue.55 This points to the aporetic 
conclusion of both Alexis’ fragment and Plato’s dialogue: possibly a young and 
miserable lover,36 Alexis” Phaedrus joins Socrates in punning on the verb right 


dialogue: Tlopevouevy ö” ex Ietpotç v. 1, aviv Padypdbev 172a; pirAogogety v. 2, "Eowta 
giAdcogov elvat 204b (Diotima); Eros as a daiywv v. 5, 202d, cf. 203a (Diotima); E. neither 
female nor male v. 6, 189c-e (Aristophanes; cf. Gil [1970]); E. an amalgam vv. 8-9, 202A ff. 
(Socrates); E’s boldness and vehemence wv. 10, 12, 203d (Diotima), cf. 196c-d (Agathon); 
E’s rationality vv. uf, 203d (Diotima); E.'s ptAotipie 13, 178d (Phaedrus, cf. Olivieri) ...’; 
Olivieri (1939). The mention of the Piraeus could also recall the famous beginning of the 
Republic, as suggested by Canfora (2014) 78-82, who also provides strong arguments in 
favour of the identification of Alexis’ character with Plato’s character in the Phaedrus and 
the Symposium in the context of a characteristically political reading of Alexis’ parody. 

31 Farmer (2017) 30. 

32 Farmer (2017) 33. 

33 Farmer (2017) 36. 


34 HLys.zoab. 

35 References to the path of research: Lys. 213e-214a, 217a, 219b, zi9cş aporia: zo6a, 216c (and 
cf. 223b). 

36 Coppola (1923) 58, quoted with approval by Gil (1970) 338, calls him “Teroe di un amore 
romantico’. 
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at the beginning (mopevopevw — &mopias) and ends up saying that he still does 
not know what love is about (ovx of6’ 6 rı éottv); similarly, Socrates concludes 
the Lysis by saying that, despite their friendship, he and the boys are still unable 
to discover what a friend is (ow öt ört Eotw 6 püloç ofol te EyevdpeOe öğevpetv). 
This circumstance makes Socrates and his friends ‘ridiculous’ (xatayéAactot), 
something that seems to refer back, once again, to Hippothales’ ridiculous po- 
ems and situation (xatayéAwota and xatayéAactov) while at the same time 
providing a solid basis for the laughter of comedy proper.57 

Alexis borrows his title and (the name of his?) main character from Plato's 
Phaedrus, while for the pseudo-philosophical contents of the lover’s speech 
he turns mostly to the Symposium. Both dialogues, however, are rather doctri- 
nal in character and offer little in the way of aporetic traits: this is where the 
Lysis comes in. Alexis — it seems to me — could hardly ignore the catnip of an 
opening cue consisting in a comic trimeter delivered by a miserable lover: if 
anything, it is this peculiarity that could make of Plato a fellow poet in the eyes 
of the comic playwright. In fact, Alexis has fully grasped and captured the im- 
portance and the poetic quality of the opening scene of the Lysis, as well as the 
comic potential of a dialogue in which aporetic Socrates turns out to be no less 
ridiculous and ‘antediluvian’ than a third-rate poet and lover.38 


4 Conclusions 


Like other aporetic dialogues, and in fact to an even greater degree, the Ly- 
sis is among Plato’s least read and established works in antiquity.5? Surely, the 
partial and/or perceived overlapping with the Symposium and the Phaedrus 
in terms of (an attempt at) exploring human desire was also an obstacle to 
its philosophical reception. Both the Symposium and the Phaedrus became 
immensely, even obsessively popular with literati of all ages, something that, 
comparatively, might have reduced the appeal of this short erotic dialogue. 
Contemporary scholarship is also not especially fond of the Lysis, which has 
only partially benefited from the literary turn that has characterised Platonic 
studies in the last few decades.*° Despite having authored a major contribution 


37 Lys. 205c-d, quoted above. 

38 A reference back to the Lysis could also help explain why Alexis describes love as a ‘cow- 
ardly’ (10-11, 7) (9£) detAta | yuvoixdc) something that has baffled scholars and led them to 
look for non-Platonic intertexts to complement Alexis’ otherwise Platonic description. 
See Cavallini (2000) 155-164. 

39 Cf. Bonazzi (2004). 

40 Trabattoni (2004) and Penner and Rowe (2005) as notable exceptions. 
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to the understanding of the text and meaning of a crucial passage, such a dis- 
tinguished scholar as David Sedley, who is deservedly famous for his very fine 
ear for both Plato’s arguments and literary writing, used to say that the Lysis 
was by far the dialogue he liked the least.32 To my surprise, he returned to the 
Lysis quite recently with an equally brilliant contribution, which argues, most 
convincingly, that the arrangement of the figures and buildings found in the 
so-called Academy mosaic closely reflects the description that opens the Lysis, 
the scene including the Academy, the Lycaeum, the spring, and the direct road 
taken by Socrates, now serving the purpose of showing Aristotle as he leaves 
the Academy only to reach and found his own school in the Lycaeum.“5 This 
runs counter the dialogue’s otherwise limited dissemination in antiquity and 
surely invites a reconsideration of its reception. If my hunch is correct, Alexis 
offers what is arguably the earliest extant episode in the literary reception of 
the Lysis as well as, more generally and importantly for the present volume, of 
Platonic beginnings, while at the same time inaugurating the romantic triviali- 
sation of Platonic eros — something that lies at the basis of much later fiction.4+ 
Phaedrus’ outburst is ‘philosophical’ just as Plato’s erotic beginnings are ‘poe- 
tic, and he likewise ends up inquiring into the elusive nature of eros. 

My reason for emphasising that Alexis is our first example of literary re- 
ception is that, in all probability, the mosaic is a replica of a painting from the 
late 4th century, quite possibly dating to Xenocrates’ lifetime, ‘in or around the 
decade 335-325 BCE’, as Sedley plausibly suggests, one that was displayed in a 


4ı Sedley (1989). 

42 Private email. 

43 Cİ, Sedley (forthcoming), with full bibliography on the artefact and its interpretation. As 
I write, the article has yet to appear. Warm thanks to David for making it available to me 
and for sharing his exciting thoughts. Here is how he describes the scene in the draft 
I have: ‘I am convinced that the area visible in the right background is not, as has been 
very widely assumed, the Athenian acropolis, but the grove of the Lyceum, which thanks 
to a telescoping of its actual geographical distance is enabled to loom above Aristotle 
as his own identity icon, foreshadowing his ultimate destination as founder of a break- 
away school located there ... The details of Socrates’ journey, down to the point where 
he was intercepted by Hippothales, are replicated perfectly in the mosaic. Not only has 
the artist depicted the path which he joined, running immediately under the city wall, 
but we can even make out at its far end a small gateway in the wall, facing out onto what 
must be the luxuriant patch of greenery around a spring — the very spot where Socrates 
met Hippothales. In the mosaic, then, the precise journey from the Academy towards the 
Lyceum formerly travelled by Plato’s teacher, as immortalized in the Lysis, is about to be 
travelled again, this time symbolically, by Plato’s own leading pupil, in the more sinister 
form of a philosophical desertion’ Intriguingly, Socrates’ route is perhaps not as ‘direct’ as 
he claims, something that can be interpreted in various ways. Cf. Planeaux 2001. 

44 Cf. Hunter (2012) Ch. 6.1 (‘Playing with Plato’). 
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gymnasium and, I would imagine, in the Academy itself. An uncle of Menander, 
Alexis, by general consensus, was born in the seventies of the fourth century 
B.C., and Plutarch reports that he died at the venerable age of a hundred and 
six years, still an active and successful playvvright.35 He was surely familiar with 
Plato, whom he refers to by name in no fewer than five plays (Ancylion, Imilcon, 
Meropis, Olympiodorus, Parasitus), not to mention countless more or less likely 
allusions to Platonic or Academic habits, tenets and facts.4® 

With its artful combination of features taken from the Lysis, the Sympo- 
sium and the Phaedrus, Phaedrus’ monologue looks like a mock miniature 
of Plato’s erotic dialogues. Athenians and visitors alike, we may conclude, 
would have been in a position to compare the play and its Platonic beginning 
with a publicly displayed painting modelled after the Lysis. Which is earlier? 
Which represents the earliest episode in the reception of Platonic prologues? 
By and large, the context eludes us, and this is not the place for a full discus- 
sion, but it is at least worth mentioning that Benjamin Acosta-Hughes has 
recently argued that Callimachus’ famous epigram devoted to Lysanias and 
Echo repeating the boy’s name is in fact meant to echo the beginning of the 
Lysis, something that would take us only a few decades forward in time. It 
goes without saying that this intriguing suggestion squares very well with the 
arguments put forward by Sedley and by myself.*” Three wholly independent 


45 Mor. 420d and 785b. For a full and recent discussion of Alexis” life, cf. Stama (2016) 13-23. 

46  Canfora (2014, 80) points out that “Epigrammi attribuiti a Platone sorti non sappiamo 
quando, parlavano del suo amore per Fedro (Diogene Laerzio, 111, 31 = Anthol. Gr. VII, 
100): e questa invenzione poteva ulteriormente stuzzicare l’estro comico: mettere in 
scena un Fedro che farnetica sulPamore parafrasando pensieri cavati dai dialoghi, forse 
tra i pit letti e diffusi, di Platone, 

47  Acosta-Hughes (2015) on Ep. 28 Pf. (2 G.-P.), concluding as follows: ‘One might wonder 
here whether the final distich of Callimachus’ epigram is not meant as a playful echo of 
the eromenos of Plato’s Lysis, but also of its discourse of attachment and possession. The 
echo in the final line of Callimachus’ epigram can then be partly understood even as one 
that traverses time and text(s), repeating the many echoes of the beloved’s name from 
one text and era in another’ (17, and cf. Acosta-Hughes 2016 for more possible echoes from 
the Lysis in Callimachean epigram). The Platonic connection becomes a very likely and 
most attractive one if Martinelli Tempesta (in Trabattoni 2003) is right in reconstructing 
the text of zora as reading ob ‘td xaddc el, val” Udvov dötoç &xodout (ie. Lysis is ‘worthy of 
hearing not just ‘you're beautiful, yes”) in contrast with previous editors, who print 16 
KOAdS Elva gövov dğtoç &xodcut (ie. Lysis is ‘worthy of hearing not just that he is beautiful’). 
With such a reading of the manuscripts, which is in line with fifth-century “xo26ç inscrip- 
tions’ and which Acosta-Hughes was not aware of, Callimachus’ Avoavin, ob öz vaiyt xo2öç 
(1.5, ‘Lysanias, you're beautiful, yes!’) could indeed be construed as a rather clear echo of 
Plato’s Lysis. 
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arguments for the hitherto unnoticed influence and dissemination of the Ly- 
sis and its prologue between the fourth and the third century B.c. are unlikely 
to be a mere coincidence. To say the least, the prologue is surely (one of) the 
saving grace(s) of the Lysis, a dialogue we might now look at, quite literally, 
with different eyes. 
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CHAPTER 9 
Eros in the Platonic Frame 


Kathryn A. Morgan 


Erotic desire or love, eros, plays an important role in many Platonic dia- 
logues. The Symposium, Phaedrus, and Lysis are often called ‘erotic dia- 
logues’ because of their focus on love and friendship and several other 
dialogues (Charmides, Alcibiades 1, Protagoras and others to be considered 
below) explicitly feature paederastic discussion and banter in their opening 
sequences, even though the main discussion is not focused on eros. Indeed, 
an erotic dynamic seems fundamental to Socrates’ activities; his desire to 
pursue knowledge is a kind of eros and he aims to create the same desire in 
others.! No wonder he claims that the one thing he knows is erotics (Symp. 
177d8-9). My goal here is to examine some manifestations of Athenian ero- 
tic culture in the framing portions of a number of dialogues and focus on 
the ambivalent status of Socrates as lover and potential seducer on the one 
hand and as the object of desire on the other. We shall see that Plato plays 
not just on the pedagogical aspects of elite Athenian paederasty but also on 
the social dramas that were a part of that culture: flirting, jealousy, and the 
threat of physical violence. In this context a further question arises: how is 
the reader to interpret the occasional appearance of the language of force 
in the framing elements of dialogues, and what implications does this have 
for the practice of philosophy? 

Let us begin by observing that the openings of several dialogues place Soc- 
rates in Athenian gymnasia and palaestras and that he is well known among 
the youths that frequent these locations. Such exercise spaces were standard 
settings for paederastic courtship and seduction, although they were also edu- 
cational spaces.? At the opening of the Laches Melesias and Lysimachus dis- 
cuss with Nicias and Laches the educational program of their sons after hav- 
ing watched a display of a man fighting in armor. When the two fathers ask 
whether this is a useful skill for the boys to learn, Laches suggests that they 


1 Gordon (2012) has made a case for seeing eros as pervasive in the corpus and in dialogues that 
are not traditionally considered erotic. 

2 Dover (1978) 54-55; Lear and Cantarella (2008) 28-29, 37-38, 90-91; Tuozzo (2011) 103; Mor- 
gan (2012) 418-419. 
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include Socrates in the conversation. It turns out that Lysimachus is an old 
friend of Socrates’ father, but he also remembers that his son has been talking 
about Socrates: 


AYXIMAXOE: 7tepipepetöe tic re xol uvquy detiTavde Acyovtwv: TAY cro LELp cuter 
tTaSE TPOG AAAHAoUS olor StaAcyouevot Cayce emtpenvyvtat 
Laxpatovg “at cpddpa enatvodcw: od HEVTOL MwMoTE GÜTOÜÇ 
avypwtnaa el tov Lw@povioxov Agyotev. GAN’, Ö matdes, Adyeté 
pot, 65” goti Xoxpdryç, wept ob Excotote Eueuvnade; 

TAIZ: Ildvo köy ody, @ rdrep, obtog (Lach. 180e-181a). 

LYSIMACHUS: İn fact I’ve just remembered these two talking about you, for 
when these boys are talking to each other at home they of- 
ten mention Socrates and praise him enthusiastically. But I’ve 
never yet asked them if they meant the son of Sophroniscus. 
Well, boys, tell me, is this the Socrates whom you were men- 
tioning on those occasions? 

BOY: Absolutely, father, this is the one.3 


The Laches ends with Lysimachus requesting that Socrates come to his house 
the next day for further consultation, although predictably Socrates’ position 
is (as it also is in the Charmides) that he is no expert, and that in order to help 
the younger generation they first need to find teachers for themselves who can 
rescue them from their philosophical quandaries. Still, we learn from Nicias at 
the opening of the Laches (180d) that Socrates has recently and successfully 
referred him to Damon for a teacher of his son. 

The Lysis is set in the newly-built palaestra of Miccus. Socrates is on his way 
to the Lyceum (where there was a gymnasium), when he is diverted by friends, 
who ask him to come in and talk with them. Socrates immediately asks what 
kind of talk and ‘who is the beauty’ (tig 6 xo2öç, 204a-b). The frame narrative 
of the Charmides again makes it clear that Socrates is often to be found in the 
palaestra. Socrates narrates how he had recently returned from the campaign 
at Potidaea and was visiting his accustomed haunts (Eri tag coviOsiç StatptBac). 
‘In particular’, he says, ‘I entered the palaestra of Taureas’ (Chrm. 153a). When 
he enters into conversation with Charmides (in a scene to which we shall 
return) we discover that Charmides already knows about him. Socrates tells 
him about a charm for his headache, and Charmides says that he will write it 
out at Socrates’ dictation. Socrates responds: 


3 Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are my own. 
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Tlétepov, Hy & yo, £öv pe TetÖyç 1) xöv yy; 

TeAdooç obv, "Eöy ce etOw, py, @ Loxpates. 

Elev, hy & ya xol Toüvoyd pov cü dxptBois; 

Et py ööncö ye, Epy: od yap tt god OAtyos Aöyoç £oTly Ev Tog NUETEPOIS 
YAmiotats, LEUvVyat öz Eywye xol mats öv Kpitia tHde cöyvövrü cE 
(Chrm.ıs6a). 


I said, ‘Whether you persuade me or even if you don’t?’ 

So he laughed and said, ‘If I persuade you, Socrates’. 

‘Well, then’, I said, ‘do you even know my name accurately?’ 

‘Unless I do you a wrong’, he said, ‘for there’s no small amount of talk 
about you among people of my age. But I also remember that when 

I was a child you were keeping company with Critias here’. 


Similarly, in the Theaetetus Socrates starts his conversation with the mathe- 
matician Theodorus in a room in a gymnasium of some sort, where Theaete- 
tus enters after having oiled himself on the running track outside (Tht. ı44c). 
In the Theaetetus the question of beauty is raised only to undergo an elaborate 
praeteritio. Theodorus answers Socrates’ question about promising youngsters 
by praising Theaetetus, but is quite informative on the complications that 
could arise between a beautiful pupil and his teacher. He confesses that if The- 
aetetus ‘were beautiful, I would be afraid to speak too enthusiastically in case 
I should seem to anyone to desire him. But as it is—and don't get annoyed at 
me—he is not beautiful. He’s like you in having a snub nose and protruding 
eyes, though he has them less than you’ (143e). As the conversation with The- 
aetetus gets under way Theaetetus admits that he has heard about the kinds 
of questions Socrates asks and has been worrying about how to answer them 
(148e, cf. 149a). 

The opening of the Theaetetus might profitably be seen as a kind of mirror 
of the opening of the Charmides. In both Charmides (153d) and Theaetetus 
(143d) Socrates asks his interlocutors in the frame conversation what boys 
are interesting from the point of view of philosophy, though in the Charmides 
Socrates makes his enquiries in the form of a double question about which 
boys excel in philosophy or beauty (or both). Both Critias and Theodorus 
have the perfect candidates, Charmides and Theaetetus respectively, and 
both are eager to have their charge answer Socrates’ questions. There is a dif- 
ference, however: Charmides is beautiful and Theaetetus is not. Theaetetus is 
astoundingly gifted from an intellectual point of view, we learn, and we know 
from the frame dialogue that in fact he grew up to be a distinguished citizen 
of Athens, and one who died for his country (142b-d). Yet he is no beauty. In 
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the case of Charmides, on the other hand, we are assured by Critias that his 
inside matches his outside, that he has a beautiful and modest soul (Chrm. 
154d-e, cf. 158a-b). It is part of the historical irony of that dialogue that Char- 
mides ended up a tyrannical oligarch, so although he would have stressed, 
as did many oligarchs, the value of sophrosune, he was not as fair within as 
without.* His time with Socrates did him no good. Theaetetus is superficially 
similar to Socrates, although it remains to be seen in the initial stages of the 
dialogue whether this superficial resemblance runs deeper (Tht. 144d-145c).° 
Socrates is not willing to take his word for it until he has had further conver- 
sation with him. 

The openings of all four dialogues considered so far feature an athletic 
environment, and the Charmides, Theaetetus, and Lysis deal explicitly with the 
question of erotic attraction to varying degrees. The encounter in the Laches, 
featuring as it does fathers looking for teachers for their sons, understandably 
lacks erotic overtones. The Theaetetus disclaims them, while Charmides and 
Lysis make prominent the issue of who is a beauty. Socrates’ presence in these 
environments confirms his role as an expert in erotics, and his interlocutors 
in these dialogues are keen to have him meet the young. Both the Laches and 
Charmides show Socrates being appealed to as an authority by members of the 
elder generation (Nicias and Laches) or by the guardian of the boy in question 
(Critias). Critias’ credentials are, of course, questionable for the reader, owing 
to his and Charmides’ later involvement with the Thirty Tyrants. Nicias and 
Laches, however, were unimpeachable conservative Athenian generals, both 
of whom died in the service of Athens during the Peloponnesian War. In the 
Laches there is none of the erotic banter of the Charmides, but there is funda- 
mentally the same dynamic: an older male or males attempt to engage Socra- 
tes as a consultant. At the same time, we find out that Socrates is already well 
known to their sons or wards, either in person or through reputation, and this 
theme is repeated in the Theaetetus. In the Charmides, Critias acts as a kind of 
matchmaker for his own nefarious purposes and clearly wants to manipulate 
Socrates through Charmides’ outstanding beauty and talents, but in the Laches 
it is Socrates who is to be the intermediary, finding teachers for the boys. Sim- 
ilarly, in the Theaetetus Socrates presents himself as an intellectual matchma- 
ker, who has sent young men on to Prodicus and others (151b; we shall return 
to this passage below). 


4 OnCharmides, oligarchy, and sophrosune, see Tuozzo (2011) 94. See also North (1966) 100-115. 
5 On the similarities between Socrates and Theaetetus and their implications, see Blondell 
(2002) 260-265. 
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In all of the dialogues I have been looking at, the proprieties are carefully 
observed. Socrates is never alone with any of the physically or intellectually 
beautiful youths he meets. Multiple older males are present, sometimes rel- 
atives or guardians, even when several of the company are lovers or aspire to 
be. Yet the potential for erotic relationships and a certain homology between 
erotic and intellectual relationships are constantly before us. In the Lysis, Soc- 
rates even undertakes to model for Hippothales, who desires Lysis, the kind of 
behaviour that will attract a boy to an erotic suitor (not a discourse of elabo- 
rate praise but an attitude that humbles, abases, and intrigues them, 210e). It 
is only Hippothales’ intense shyness and diffidence that stops Socrates from 
making Hippothales’ suitor status explicit; if he had done so he might well 
have been seen as taking on the role of intermediary (procurer?) between the 
two of them.® In the event, of course, Socrates’ humbling of Lysis is not only 
exemplary for Hippothales, but starts the broader discussion within the dia- 
logue on the nature of friendship. By the end of the dialogue (223b) Socrates 
can assert that he, Lysis, and Menexenus, are all philoi, friends, a relationship 
that presages future encounters. 

The ending also gestures towards the protocols that governed the interac- 
tion between boys and elder males. When Socrates had reached aporia with 
the two boys on the definition of friendship, he narrates, he intended to car- 
ry on the investigation with one of the elder men present. Their supervisors 
(paidagogoi), however, ‘like daimones’ broke up the conversation and told the 
boys they had to go home. One might speculate that these daimones are an 
externalisation of Socrates’ internal daimon, which always signals to him when 
not to do something. More important for the current argument, however, is 
how close the whole situation comes to degenerating into a brawl. Socrates 
says that: 


TO Lev obv rpörov xol HuEts xol ol MEpLeaTaTEs adtOds annAabvoper: Ered) 
dé oddév Eqpdvtiov nudv, GAN broBapBapiZovtes Hyavaxtovy te xol ovdev 
YirTov éxdAovv, aM’ eddxouv hutv Üztoremoxöreç ev tots "Epyototç &mopot 
elvat meocpépecOat, iymyğevreç odv adTaV SteAvoapev Tİy cuvovolay (Lys. 
223a-b). 

At first, we and the bystanders were driving them off, but when they took 
no notice of us but were complaining in their broken Greek and kept on 
calling them, they seemed to us difficult to deal with because they were 


6 See Gordon (2012) 105-106 (with n. 44) for Socrates’ matchmaking in the Lysis, the ‘love trian- 
gle’ there, and its methodological implications. 
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tipsy due to the Hermaea festival. So we confessed defeat and broke up 
the conversation. 


In some circumstances encounters at the gymnasium between young men, 
their supervisors, and their admirers could lead to blows. In Against Timarchus 
(135-136), Aeschines speculates that the opposition will claim that he has 
been the lover of many, made a nuisance of himself in the gymnasia (öv tots 
yourvactotg oyAnpdos wv), written erotic poetry (perhaps like Hippothales in 
Lysis 205a-206a) and gotten involved in ‘insults and blows’ (AotSoptav tive Kat 
mAnyev). Such incidents will not have been uncommon, and Aeschines admits 
that he has been involved in contentious battles (@tAoveuctag xol udyas) in ero- 
tic situations; this is clearly expected from an erastes. Cooler heads prevail in 
the Lysis, but violence was not far away. 

The threat of force also lies behind some of the erotic banter in the Char- 
mides, although it will become unclear on whom the force will be applied. As 
we saw above, the dialogue is set in the palaestra of Taureas, where Critias 
invites Socrates to admire the perfections, physical and otherwise, of his ward. 
The potential for impropriety is registered but forestalled by Critias’ presence 
(155a: ‘even if he is still young, it would not be shameful to converse with him 
in your presence, since you are his guardian and his cousin’). Socrates’ self- 
presentation reinforces his erotic persona. He admits that all young men ap- 
pear beautiful to him but Charmides’ particular charms almost make Socrates 
lose control: 


tote Oy, Ə yewdda, elSdv te ta Evtdg Tod inatiou xal épArcydunv xat odxér’ 
£v guavtod Hv xol evoutoa copwtatov elvat tov Kudiav ta gpwtixd, öç elzev 
emt xaArod A€ywv matddc, dAAw dmoTIBeUEvos, evAaBEtoar py KATEVAVTE 
Asovroç veBpov EAGdvta potpav olosto0ot xpedv: adtog yöp Lot Eddxovv ürö 
Tod ToLovTou Apeupatos Exrdwxevert (Chrm. 155d). 

Then indeed, my noble friend, I saw inside his cloak and caught on fire 
and was beside myself, and I thought that Cydias was the wisest when it 
came to erotic matters. When he was giving advice to someone else about 
a beautiful boy he said to take care lest a fawn coming into the presence 
of a lion be taken as a helping of meat. For I myself thought that I had 
been captured by such a beast. 


We are set up, then, to see Socrates as a potential lover whose advances must be 
closely monitored. This would be the normal way of such things; it is why pai- 
dagogoi accompany young men to the palaestra. Yet Socrates complicates our 
interpretation of the situation when he quotes the poet Cydias, who cautions 
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against allowing a fawn to come into the presence of a lion in case the fawn 
becomes dinner. But who is the lion? The most natural analogy might see the 
lover as the animal predator and the beloved as prey. When Socrates describes 
the relationship between lover and beloved in his first speech in the Phaedrus 
(241d), he quotes what may be a proverb. He says that the philia of a lover does 
not come from goodwill but for the sake of being filled: ‘as wolves love lambs, 
so lovers feel affection for a boy’. Similarly, Theognis (949-950) boasts that ‘like 
a lion trusting in its strength I caught in my claws a fawn ... and did not drink 
its blood’. In the Charmides, however, the tables are turned and Socrates is the 
helpless fawn captured by the lion. Since we do not have the context of the 
original fragment of Cydias it is difficult to reconstruct the original dynamic 
of his advice. Dover assumes that Cydias has indeed inverted the lion-fawn 
relationship so that ‘the susceptible adult is the fawn smitten and devoured 
by desire’.” One can easily imagine that a witty poet may have scored points 
by reversing a paederastic commonplace, but it is also possible that Socrates is 
being disingenuous here and that the original Cydias poem contained advice 
not to let an eromenos into the presence of a(nother) lover. In that case, Soc- 
rates’ misreading would humorously stress the paradoxical situation that even 
though a youth like Charmides would normally be erotic prey, his own suscep- 
tibility to beauty has made him the victim. 

This in turn raises larger questions about where the power in the dia- 
logue resides. As might be expected, Socrates is master of the various elenc- 
tic exchanges, but the conversation as a whole is elaborately stage-managed 
through the machinations of Critias, who suggests to Socrates that Socrates 
pretend to have a cure for Charmides’ headache as a way of engaging the youth 
in talk. When Charmides says that he will write out the charm that will cure 
his headache at Socrates’ dictation, Socrates (in the passage referred to earli- 
er) asks ‘Whether you persuade me or even if you don't?’ Charmides laughs 
and says, ‘If I persuade you, Socrates’. This exchange charmingly continues the 
conceit that Socrates is at Charmides’ mercy; one alternative to achieving one’s 
goal by persuasion is to achieve it by force.5 It also, however, establishes Socra- 
tes as possessing valuable intellectual goods which he may or may not share. 
Now it is Charmides who must exercise persuasion and show himself to be 
worthy of favor, and this puts him, paradoxically, in the position of a lover. 


7 Dover (1978) 58 n. 33. Tuozzo (2011) 108-109 addresses the corruption of the text in this pas- 
sage and suggests that the Cydias poem may have stressed a paralysis that comes over the 
fawn at the sight of the lion. This would be matched by Socrates’ helplessness when confront- 
ed with the vision of Charmides. 

8 Cf. Schmid (1998) 6. 
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It also reinforces Socrates’ interpretation of the Cydias fragment referred to 
above. Charmides may have external beauty, but Socrates has that quality in- 
ternally. It makes him the pursued rather than the pursuer. 

This role reversal will famously be repeated in the Symposium when Al- 
cibiades tells of his failed seduction of Socrates. Alcibiades wants Socrates 
to tell him everything he knows and thinks that this can best be achieved by 
taking Socrates as his lover. He reports that he managed (somewhat scan- 
dalously) to meet Socrates alone without an attendant, but Socrates failed 
to make a move. Then he invited him to the gymnasium, again without suc- 
cess. Finally he invited him to dinner ‘just like a lover plotting against his 
boyfriend” (ateyva> waomep £pooTi)ç matdixots entBovAedwv, 217c), göt him to 
sleep over afterwards and propositioned him explicitly, but Socrates still 
resisted his charms, commenting that if Alcibiades was right about his wis- 
dom, the young man’s good looks paled in comparison. Alcibiades explicitly 
remarks on Socrates’ self-control (sophrosunes, 216d), the same self-control 
he shows when confronted with Charmides’ body, and the quality that is the 
focus of discussion during the Charmides. As Schmid has observed, mod- 
eration or self-control is a quality more usually associated with a beloved 
than with the adult erastes.? Alcibiades also comments at the end of his 
speech that: 


... Duty sİrov & pe Üğpotcey, xat pevtot odx eye pdvov tadta meroinxev, dd 
xol Xaputdyy tov TAadxwvosg xai EV@vdypov tov Atox2sovç xor doug öv 
ToMords, od¢ odtog eEanatay we £poomiç Madina p322ov adtog xablotatat 
avt’ €pactod (Symp. 222a-b). 

... [have told you how he [Socrates] insulted me. Yet he hasn't done this to 
me alone but also to Charmides the son of Glaucon and Euthydemus the 
son of Diocles and very many others: he deceives them with the pretense 
that he is their lover and instead sets himself up as boyfriend in place 
of lover. 


The opening of the Charmides shows us this dynamic under construction,!° 
and it is significant that Alcibiades places Socrates’ behavior under the rubric 
of erotic hybris. Hybris in amatory matters could have several expressions. 
It could refer to erotic violence and rape, but also to behavior that resulted 
in humiliation and loss of honor; both Alcibiades and Charmides have been 


9 Cf. Schmid (1998) 7-9. 
10 Tuozzo (2011) 89. 
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humiliated because Socrates first leads them on like a lover, and then looks 
down on them.!! 

The same reversal characterises the end of the Charmides, this time with a 
more open threat of force. Having failed to discover the nature of sophrosune 
Socrates suggests to Charmides that if Charmides really is self-controlled then 
he should regard Socrates as a babbler and useless for the investigation of the 
virtue in question. Charmides of course disagrees; he still thinks he needs Soc- 
rates’ ‘charm’ or ‘incantation’ (epodes, 176b). Critias supports this ambition, 
saying that if Charmides lets himself be charmed by Socrates it will be proof 
of his self-control. Charmides assures him that he will do so if Critias com- 
mands it, and especially because he is his guardian. At this point Socrates 
intervenes: 


Odtot, hv § ey, ti BovrAcvecbov rotefv, 

Ovdéev, £oy) 6 Xapptdyc, (223 BeBovrAcducOax. 

Bidoy dpa, Hv & £yə, xol 005” evexpraty pot Socetç, 

‘Og Bracopevon, Egy, öretÖy rep b5e ye Eitattet mpöç tadta od ad Bovretouv 
STL TOMES. 

AW oddenia, Epyy eyw, Acinetat BovAy: col yap emtyetpodvtt mpdTTelV 
örtoüv xol Ştooyevo) ovdels old¢ 1’ Eotat evavtiododat dveowrwy. 

Mi) roivov, 1) 5” öç, unde od Evavttod. 

Od totvuv, Hv & eye, £vavriocoyot (i76c-d). 

‘You two’, I said, ‘what are you plotting to do?’ 

‘Nothing’, said Charmides, ‘we've finished plotting’. 

‘You will force me, then, I said, “and you won't allow me a hearing?’ 

‘Assume that I will force you’, he said, ‘since he İCritiasl so instructs me. 
So you take thought for what you will do in this situation’. 

‘There's only one thing left to do’, I said, ‘for when you try to do anything 
whatsoever and use force, no one is able to oppose you’. 

‘Then don't you oppose me, he said. 

‘I won't oppose you, I said. 


The fact that Socrates is narrating the exchange between Charmides and Cri- 
tias makes it obvious that he has heard everything they have said. His question 
about what they are plotting is, then, nonsense. Why does he ask it? To parade 
his helplessness in the face of the beautiful Charmides and his crafty guardian. 


ıı Ludwig (2002) 17; Desmond (2005) 43-44, 54. Desmond (57) suggests that ‘Socrates 
hybristes and Socrates erastes are different aspects of the one character’. 
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If we know Socrates we know that he does not have to be forced to talk to beau- 
tiful young men, but the banter obtrusively makes a point of saying that he is 
forced. This is an elaborate erotic conceit, an exaggerated admission, just as in 
the opening, that Socrates is at the mercy of a pretty face, although of course 
we need no more believe it here than we need believe that Socrates was almost 
overcome by lust at the sight of Charmides’ body. Yet thinking of Socrates as 
the object of force makes it clear that he is not only desiring but desirable.!? To 
spend time in Socrates’ company and listen to him speak, certain people are 
prepared to use coercion. So will it be with Phaedrus. 

The Phaedrus spends some time creating a typology of erotic relationships, 
but my focus here is on the erotic role-playing that characterises the opening 
and closing of the dialogue and on how the language of erotic relationships is 
overlaid onto discursive and intellectual ones. As the dialogue opens Socrates 
and Phaedrus go for a walk by the Ilissus so that Socrates can hear Phaedrus 
recite a speech of Lysias setting forth the advantages of a young man gratifying 
a non-lover rather than a lover.!3 In a way, this opening recapitulates themes 
encountered at the beginning of the Lysis, as Socrates again discusses with a 
younger man the strategies and arguments by which one might capture an 
eromenos. In the Phaedrus both interlocutors are shown to be exceptionally 
keen on the pleasures of discourse; Phaedrus remarks that Socrates will not let 
him go until he has delivered the speech (öç prot Soxets od odSapds ke Gpücety, 
228c) and Socrates refuses to allow Phaedrus practice on him by trying to 
reproduce the speech from memory when he has the text under his cloak. 
The verb Socrates uses for ‘practice’ is eggumnazo (éxxéxpovxds pe £2mi$oç, 
o Xoxporeç, Hv elyov öv col wo éyyupvacdpevoc, 228e), a word that takes us 
back to the milieu of the gymnasium and overlays intellectual onto physical 
sparring. 

After Phaedrus’ recitation of Lysias’ speech, Socrates criticises it as inad- 
equate, and in response to this critique, Phaedrus is determined to extract a 
speech from Socrates on the same topic. Socrates tries to back away from such 
a performance, but to no avail. At 236b, he complains, ‘Are you serious about 
this, Phaedrus, because I got a hold on your boyfriend (paidika) to tease you?’ 
(Eonovdaxac, ® Paidpe, ört cov Töv zotöncöy eneAaBdunv eEpecynAdy ce;). This 


ız — Cf. Tuozzo (2011) 300-301, who also thinks that the threat of violence may remind us of 
the Thirty: Socrates complains that Critias and Charmides won't even allow him a hearing 
(anakrisin) and the Thirty were notorious for putting people to death without a trial. 

13. Gordon (2012) 168 notes the repeated use of the language of ‘leading on’ (proagein) at the 
beginning of the dialogue as vocabulary that also belongs to the world of pimping and 
pandering. 
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comment continues the wrestling metaphor and casts Phaedrus as the lover 
(erastes) of Lysias who rushes to his defense when he is attacked.!* The conceit 
is taken up again at the close of the dialogue where Socrates tells Phaedrus to 
tell his companion Lysias (hetairos) about the relative worthlessness of written 
composition: 


EQKPATHE: Tadta toivoy TÖ Etalow ppdce. 


®AIAPOE: Ti dé ob; zöç MoMcetc; oddE yap CDSE TOV Gov ETalpov Sel MapEADetv. 
YOKPATHZ: Tiva todtov; 
QDATAPOX: ‘Iooxpaty tov (Phdr. 278e). 


SOCRATES: So tell these things to your companion. 

PHAEDRUS: What about you. How will you act? For we mustn't pass over 
your companion. 

SOCRATES: Who is that? 

PHAEDRUS: lsocrates the beautiful. 


The use of the tag ‘the fair, the beautiful’ immediately puts us in the context 
of an erotic relationship, though it’s notable that Socrates has to ask who 
Phaedrus means. This suggests that Phaedrus’ quip is not so much comment- 
ing on a recognised erotic pairing (such as is the case with Socrates and Alci- 
biades) as it is extending the erotic model that was set up at the start of the 
dialogue. Thus in the opening Phaedrus is an admirer of Lysias’ logoi. Socrates 
teases him by implying that this is an erotic attraction, that Phaedrus admires 
an intellectually commonplace piece of work because he is in love with Lysias. 
As the dialogue ends, Phaedrus closes a thematic ring-composition by project- 
ing a similar relationship onto Socrates and Isocrates. It is a characterisation 
that Socrates accepts when he concludes his remarks on the nature of speech- 
writing and encourages Phaedrus to pass them on to Lysias: ‘that’s what I shall 
report to my boyfriend (paidikois) from the gods of this place, and you report 
my words to yours’ (279b). 

The erotic play in the opening of the dialogue is more extensive than this, 
however. As Socrates urges Phaedrus to perform Lysias’ speech he character- 
ises himself as a ‘lover of speeches’ (logon erastou), and complains: 


Seopevon dé Ayetv ToD Töv Adywv Epaotod, £0püztTero we dy odx EmtOvLav Acyew' 
TEAzurÖv dé EuEMe xod ei uy Tiç Exwv dxovot Bia Epety (228c). 


14 Rovve (1988) 152 ad 236b9. 
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But when the lover of speeches asked him to speak, he played coy as if 
he didn’t want to speak. But in the end he was going to speak even if his 
unwilling audience would be forced to listen to him. 


A little later the tables are turned. When Phaedrus takes seriously Socrates’ 
assertion that he could create a better speech himself, and encourages him to 
do so, Socrates demurs. Phaedrus, however, is determined: 
oc StoevonOytt Ott evtedOev odx dimtprev mptv öy ov elms 6 Epnaba öv TÖ oTNOEL 
éxetv. £oyev Öz Lov Ev Epnuicar, icyupdotepos ö” Eyw ual vewtepoc, Ex OE ödyroov 
TOUTWVY «abvEs 6 TOL AEyw, xol UNdaMHS vrpöç Bio Sov2uy6fiç BaMov 1) Exav 
Aeyeww (236c-d). 
You must realize that we're not going away from here until you say what 
you said you had on your chest. We're alone in a deserted spot, and Tam 
younger and stronger. From all this you should ‘understand what I’m tell- 
ing you’ and should in no way want to be forced to speak rather than 
speak willingly. 


At 228c the object of erotic affection is speeches, not a person, and this devel- 
opment looks forward to the later part of the dialogue where Socrates confes- 
ses himself to be a ‘lover of collections and divisions’ and implies that he would 
go in hot erotic pursuit of someone who could practice them: 


Todtwv 5) Eywye abtéc te onotys, ® Daidpe, Töv Stapécewv xal cvvaywyav, 
iva olöç te @ yev Te xol Mpovelv: £dy ve TW’ dAAOV HYhowpat Suvatdv cig Ev 
xol Er TOMA TE@uKdd’ öpöy, Toürov Stwxw «xatomiabe pet’ İXvtov Wate Geoto» 
(266b). 

I for my part, Phaedrus, am a lover of these collections and divisions, so 
that I can speak and think, and if I think someone else can look at things 
as one and as many, I pursue him, ‘following behind his track like that of 


a god” 


This comment takes us back to their opening encounter in the dialogue, where 
Socrates told Phaedrus that his desire to hear Lysias’ speech was so great that 
if necessary he would follow Phaedrus all the way to Megara (227e). Now that 
Socrates has taken a proper view of rhetorical efforts like those of Lysias, his 
eros for rhetorical production is replaced by eros for philosophical method. 


15 Cf. Ferrari (1987) 227-230. 
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Let us return to Socrates’ suggestion that Phaedrus would have forced the 
speech on Socrates even if Socrates were not willing to listen; his feigned un- 
willingness to speak is coyness. Phaedrus is portrayed both as a kind of tease, 
and as someone who would have no hesitation in forcing his (rhetorical) at- 
tentions on someone. He plays the shy beloved but may in reality be a kind of 
erotic kidnapper. This is confirmed at 236c-d, cited above, as Phaedrus turns 
Socrates’ joke back on him: they are alone in a deserted spot and Phaedrus 
is younger and stronger. He can force Socrates to speak, and it seems inevita- 
ble to me that we must read this as a play on the forcible imposition of erot- 
ic attention, a kind of rape. In this context it is certainly no coincidence that 
the wind god Boreas snatched up and carried off Oreithyia just a little down- 
stream from where the conversation between Socrates and Phaedrus is taking 
place, an erotic abduction that also mirrors the rapture of the soul transported 
to the world of the Forms by the sight of beauty in Socrates’ Great Speech.!® 
Whereas the dynamics of the Boreas narrative are easily enough understood, 
the situation with Socrates and Phaedrus is not so simple. Is Socrates pursuing 
Phaedrus or is Phaedrus pursuing Socrates? As Griswold has observed, their 
relationship is characterised by a ‘sequence of roles and role reversals tied to 
the thesis of the first two speeches of the dialogue’.!” The implications of these 
reversals are worked through in the larger dialogue, but as we have seen, Socra- 
tes’ oscillation between erastes and eromenos is not confined to the Phaedrus. 

Socrates’ position in the dialogue frames discussed so far is complex. He is 
a lover: of beautiful young men, of words, of wisdom. Yet he is also the object 
of desire, notorious among the young men and the recipient of their praise 
as well as their attention./5 This positioning might also allow him to be seen 
in the eyes of some as an arrogant and hybristic seducer and intellectual pro- 
curer. For the ill-disposed, the ‘corruption of the young’ that Socrates was ac- 
cused of at his trial could have a sexual component. The verb diaphtheirein 
could be used of sexual, as well as moral and intellectual corruption.” The The- 
aetetus thematises Socrates as a matchmaker, the positive counterpart of the 


16 It is also possible to map Boreas onto Socrates and Oreithyia onto Phaedrus, as was done 
by Hermias of Alexandria (Griswold [1986] 252 n. zı): ‘OpetOuia yap ely öy boy) eqiepevy 
TOV dvw ... "Eotw odv "OpetÖvto xai 1) Tod DaiSpov (boyin, 6 ö£ Lwxpdtys Böppöç (Hermias, In 
Phdr., Lucarini and Moreschini [2012] 31, lines 21-28). 

ır Griswold (1986) 26-33, quote at 30. 

18 See Lear and Cantarella (2008) 68-71 for (very) rare erotic role reversal in Attic vase 
painting. 

19 Davidson (2007) 92, who also comments on the equation made between a philosopher 
and a courtesan in the anecdote concerning the Socratic Stilpo and the courtesan Glycera 
(Satyrus ap. Ath. 13.584a). 
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disreputable procurer. Socrates claims for himself the art of the midwife and 
then, to Theaetetus’ surprise, asserts that midwives are the best matchmakers 
(promnesteriai, 149e). They keep quiet about this skill, he says, because they do 
not want to be accused of ‘procuring’ (proagogia, 150a).2° Nevertheless he is an 
intellectual matchmaker, who, as we saw earlier, has connected various young 
men with Prodicus and other experts (151b). 

It is worth pausing briefly on this famous analogy of Socrates as midwife. 
When Socrates presses Theaetetus for a definition of knowledge, the boy has 
difficulties, but his response shows that he is familiar with Socrates’ reputa- 
tion and that he has a philosophical temperament. Theaetetus reports that he 
has been conducting his own investigations in definition and has been trying 
to work along Socratic lines, but without success. This is the mark of a truly 
promising pupil, who does not wait to be sought out by Socrates (perhaps he 
thought he was not beautiful enough!) but starts on his own. This makes him 
‘pregnant’ with knowledge: 


@EAITHTOE: ‘AM ed todl, Q Laxpates, moMducg Öl) adtd £rexeipyox 
axepacbat, dxovwy TÖÇ Tapa Tod ATOPEPOLLEVaS EPWTICELS. HAC 
yao ott’ xöröç Stwapat 7tetooi EuavToV ws ixavas TL AEyw ott’ 
dMov dxodoat Aeyovroç obtws wg od Staxeredy, od rev d) ad ods 
ör ÖV oyiyyot tod weary. 

YOKPATHX: ‘Givers yap, @ güz Ocattyte, did Td ki) xevöç GAN’ eyxdpo elvan 
(Tht. 148e). 

THEAETETUS: But you should know, Socrates, that I've often tried to investi- 
gate it, when I’ve heard from people about the questions you 
ask. But I can’t persuade myself that I know what Tm talking 
about, nor have I heard anyone speaking as you direct. But 
indeed I can’t even stop worrying about it. 

SOCRATES: That is because you are in labor, dear Theaetetus, and are not 
barren but pregnant. 


Socrates then fashions an image of himself as a midwife of knowledge, barren 
himself but able to help others deliver their intellectual children and to judge 


20 Gordon (2012) 131-132 notes that the ‘role of midwife in ancient Greece did not, so far 
as medical texts of the period indicate, include matchmaking’, and observes trenchantly 
that ‘[b]y mentioning procuring in this way, Socrates perfects the rhetorical strategy 
of paraleipsis, bringing to mind the very thing he expressly denies wanting to bring to 
mind’. She also (138) reminds us that Socrates presents himself as a pimp in Xenophon’s 
Symposium 3.10. 
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whether or not they are to be reared. As others have observed, the use of the 
midwife metaphor seems to foreclose the possibility of viewing Socrates and 
Theaetetus as erastes and eromenos, and represents a change in the dynamics 
of intellectual production from the Symposium, where the birth of ideas results 
from the intellectual intercourse of a paederastic pair, but closer examination 
reveals that Socrates, although he claims to be ‘barren’ is in fact assigned a 
quasi-parental role.71 Blondell remarks that several passages in the Theaete- 
tus ‘blur the line between Sokrates and philosophy as objects of desire, and 
between Sokrates and others (particularly the sophists) as both impregnators 
and midwives for the young’.2 When Socrates disparages the role of the pro- 
curer, we are reminded that the practice of connecting young boys with an 
elder male (teacher) could have troubling implications. In spite of the mid- 
wife metaphor, then, the atmosphere of the opening of the Theaetetus remains 
perceptibly erotic, with both Theodorus and Socrates cast as potential lovers, 
though both disclaim the role.?3 Yet this passage does defuse somewhat the 
sexual tension we have seen in the other dialogues considered here. This hap- 
pens first through Theodorus’ blunder about external beauty. Theaetetus is not 
beautiful and so is not an obvious candidate to become erotic prey. After So- 
crates calls Theodorus’ standards into question, we might have expected that 
a certain kind of sexual tension might return. It does not do so because Socra- 
tes moves himself explicitly out of the male-on-male sexual realm by imaging 
himself into the world of heterosexual generation. He is now a barren midwife, 
past the age of childbearing and thus not sexualised. Indeed, this is the last 
we see of a flirty Socrates in the corpus. No one would ever want to exchange 
risqué banter with the Eleatic Stranger. 

There is something about Socrates that destabilizes established social, intel- 
lectual, and amatory dynamics, and this quality is showcased repeatedly. Just 
as in Classical Athens one would talk of Alcibiades or Charmides the ‘beautiful’ 
(kalos) so, Timagine, one might talk of Socrates the sophos (despite his claims 
to the contrary) - or even, as we have learned from the Symposium, Socrates 
the beautiful, given Socrates’ wry comment that if Alcibiades actually thinks 
that Socrates has the power of making him better, then he is trying to exchange 
bronze for gold in trying to trade his own superficial beauty for Socrates’ real 
beauty (Symp. 218e). The opening sequence of the Protagoras returns to pre- 
cisely the same dynamic between beauty and wisdom in an erotic context.?4 


21 Blondell (2002) 271-274; Leitao (2012) 227-249. 

22 Blondell (2002) 273, cf. Leitao (2012) 243, ‘Plato’s midwife is thus a father in disguise’. 
23 See Gordon (2012) 135 on Theodorus’ unsuitability as a match for Theaetetus. 

24 See Gordon (2012) 68-72 for further discussion of the role of eros in the Protagoras. 
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Socrates and an unnamed friend meet and the friend starts the conversation 
with the usual erotic banter by speculating that Socrates has just come from 
the pursuit — or more precisely, hunt (kunegesiou) - of Alcibiades (309a). The 
metaphor of hunting was at home in a paederastic milieu,?5 but Socrates 
moves in an unexpected direction. Everything is going well with Alcibiades 
but he has in fact been captured by a new interest: 


ETAIPOX: Kot ri dv yeyovöç ely mepl ce xdxelvov TocoÜTov TeĞyLo, ob yop 
SyTOV Tvl xol) lovt EvetvYES dAAw Ev ye THOE TH MOAEL. 

YOKPATHX: Kat zo2Ö ye. 

ETAIPOZ: Ti ons; doğ 1) Sevə) 

YOKPATHX: EEvo. 

ETAIPOE: Tlodan@; 

YOKPATHX: Ağöypim. 

ETAIPOX: Kat ottw xardc tic 6 Eévoc £öoĞöv cot elvan, Bote Tod KAetviov 
DEos KOAAIWV ol Pavijvat; 

YOKPATHX: Tlds & od péMet, @ paxdple, TO copHTatov xd20)ov polveotat, 

ETAIPOX: AW 1 cop tit uly, Ə Loxpates, évtvxwv müpet, 

YOKPATHX: Yopordro öv odv dy70v TÖV Ye vOv, El cot Soxel copwtatos elvan 
Ilporoyöpoç (Prt. 309c-d). 

FRIEND: What on earth could have happened to you and him? For 
I don't suppose you met with anyone else more beautiful, at 
least in this city. 

SOCRATES: Much more beautiful. 

FRIEND: What are you saying? Was it a foreigner or a townsman? 

SOCRATES: A foreigner. 

FRIEND: Where from? 

SOCRATES: Abdera. 

FRIEND: And did some foreigner seem so beautiful to you that he 


appeared more beautiful than the son of Clinias? 


25 Dover (1978) 87-88. For the connection between hunting and paederasty in vase painting 
see Lear and Cantarella (2008) 72-73, 86-89 (taking issue with any simplistic equation of 
courtship and hunting). The metaphor occurs again in the Lysis, where Socrates advises 
Hippothales that it is a poor hunter (thereutes) who scares off his prey and makes it more 
difficult to catch (206a). Again in the Lysis the hunt for truth is juxtaposed with paederas- 
tic hunting. When Socrates thinks that he has discovered what a friend is, he reports that 
‘T rejoiced, like a hunter since 1 had caught what I was hunting’ (Wome 8npevtys TIs, EXwV 
ayanytas 6 göy pevökyy, 218c). What started as a model of competent seduction has been 
transformed into a philosophical project. 
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SOCRATES: How could what is most wise not appear to be more beautiful? 

FRIEND: Have you come here after meeting with some wise man, 
Socrates? 

SOCRATES: The wisest of those now alive, I suppose—if Protagoras 


seems to you to be the wisest. 


The hunt for beautiful boys and the hunt for wisdom are explicitly juxtaposed 
here and as in the Symposium wisdom trumps mere physical beauty (though we 
note that Socrates’ declaration of Protagoras’ wisdom is significantly hedged). 

The opening of the Protagoras thus engages in Socrates’ frequent conceit 
that makes erotic and intellectual attachments run in parallel. Once Socrates 
starts his internal narrative, however, we see that the situation is much rich- 
er than we suspected. Socrates tells how he was awakened in the early hours 
of dawn by a young friend Hippocrates banging on the door of his house. He 
rushes in in a frenzy and it turns out that the reason for his enthusiasm is that 
Protagoras is in town. He wants Socrates to introduce him so that Protagoras 
will take him as his pupil (Prt. 310b-311a). There are several points worth noti- 
cing here. The first is that Hippocrates’ behavior is almost that of a frenzied 
lover: banging on the door at an unseasonable hour and shouting.?® When he 
is let in he comes and sits on the end of Socrates’ bed in the dark. This topos of 
banging at the door to gain entry is repeated when Socrates and Hippocrates 
have trouble in gaining entry to Callias’ house, where Protagoras is staying, 
because the doorkeeper does not like the look - or rather the sound - of them 
(314d-e). The second is that Hippocrates, in effect, wants to consult Socrates 
in his persona as matchmaker; he asks Socrates to speak with Protagoras on 
his behalf, since he is too young to do so (310e). Socrates will fulfil this request 
once he and Hippocrates are in the presence of Protagoras, introducing his 
young friend as a potential pupil and asking the sophist to clarify his educa- 
tional program (316b-318a). He implies, in addition, that if Protagoras is not the 
right kind of teacher they can take up the question with the other wise men 
who are there (314b-c). 

The situation is complicated, however, because Socrates evidently does not 
think that Protagoras can live up to his advertisements. He first engages Hip- 
pocrates in a lengthy discussion about what he hopes to gain from the associ- 
ation, and then goes to some lengths to deconstruct Protagoras’ professions 
of expertise. Whereas Socrates sets himself up at the start of the dialogue as a 


26 For knocking at the door to gain entrance for erotic purposes, see Aristophanes 
Ecclesiazousae 952-977. 
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lover of Protagoras’ superlative beauty - superlative because he is the wisest 
- it turns out that it is Socrates who is able to best Protagoras in argument 
and is in fact the most desirable. When he tries to exit the gathering half way 
through the discussion Callias grabs hold of his hand with his right hand and 
with his left grabs Socrates’ cloak and does not allow him to leave (335c-d). He 
also asks Socrates to stay in order to do them a favour, to gratify (charizesthat) 
them (335d-e). Socrates has stolen center stage, and when he leaves at the end 
of the dialogue he takes Hippocrates with him. The assignation has not gone 
according to Hippocrates’ plan, although it is clear that this is very much what 
Socrates had in mind. Plato has constructed a minor intellectual love triangle 
between Hippocrates, Protagoras and Socrates. It is clear that young Hippo- 
crates knows Socrates well and talks with him frequently (310b-d), but there 
is a danger that he may transfer his affections to Protagoras. Socrates’ role as 
matchmaker can only go so far and when he feels that it is right he takes steps 
to prevent the new attachment. 

My last exhibit is the opening of the Republic, which exhibits interesting 
similarities with the beginning of the Phaedrus, the middle of the Protagoras, 
and the close of the Charmides. Once again Socrates is on the move and once 
again admirers and potential interlocutors are determined to detain him. 
As Socrates starts to return to the city after a visit to the Piraeus his friend 
Polemarchus sees him at a distance and sends his slave to ask him to wait. The 
slave stops him by catching hold of his cloak, and then Polemarchus himself 
arrives: 


"O odv ToAguapyos £oy: “0 Loxpates, Soxetré por mpöç dotv wophadat we 
OMLOVTES. 

Od yap xaxdds öoğdğetç, Hv ö” eva. 

“Opğç odv nds, Een, Scot Eoper; 

Höç yao ov; 

”H totvuv tovtwv, egy, Kpeittous yeveoÜe 1) HEVET adtod. 

Oüxoüv, hy $” éya, Ett Ev Azirerot, TO Hv melowpev buds ws XEN) Huds dpetvart; 

°H xat Sbvarce’ dv, 9 8 öç, elo py dxovovtac; 

Ovdsapac, py ö TAadxwv. 

‘Og Tofvov py öxovooLevooy, ottw Stavoetabe (Resp. 327c). 

So Polemarchus said, 

‘Socrates, you seem to me to be setting out to go back to the city’. 

‘That’s not a bad guess’, I said. 

‘Do you see’, he said, ‘how many we are?’ 

‘Of course’. 

‘So then’, he said, ‘either be stronger than them, or stay here’. 
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‘Isn't it the case’, I said, ‘that one option is left, if we persuade you that 
you should let us go?” 

“Could you persuade us’, he said, ‘if we don’t listen?’ 

‘No way" said Glaucon. 

‘So think of us as refusing to listen’. 


This episode, as Polemarchus induces Socrates to accompany him to the 
house of Cephalus is of course charming, showcasing the eagerness of So- 
crates’ friends for his company and conversation. It is also emblematic of So- 
cratic dialectic as a whole; it only works if people are willing to listen and 
be persuaded. What we need to linger on, however, is the threat of force.?7 
Socrates is the object of discursive desire, which expresses itself in a potential 
for physically overpowering him. The reader is reminded of Phaedrus’ mock 
threats to Socrates in the Phaedrus, that he is younger and stronger, of the 
moment in the middle of the Protagoras where Callias catches hold of Soc- 
rates’ cloak, and of Charmides’ intimations of force at the end of the Char- 
mides. There is also a philosophical aspect to the notion of compulsion. Myles 
Burnyeat, in his famous lecture ‘First Words’, suggested that we may compare 
Socrates detained reluctantly in the Piraeus to the philosopher kings of the 
Republic forced to spend part of their lives administering the city rather than 
contemplating the Good.?8 People see, with a greater or lesser degree of clar- 
ity, that they need and even desire Socrates. Socrates as an object of others’ 
desire and the desire to find wisdom and truth are closely intertwined in the 
action of the Republic. 

Now, it is evident that none of these threats of force are meant literally but 
are part of general and erotic banter. Yet they gain their resonance and humour 
because they are set against a context in which erotic kidnapping and physical 
violence did occur. We have already looked at Aeschines’ confession that he 
has been involved in fights and trouble at the gymnasium because of his erotic 
attachments, events that he expects his audience to accept as nothing out of 
the ordinary. Another illuminating source is Lysias’ speech Against Simon, in 
which the speaker narrates how he and Simon (and friends) came to blows 
over the attentions of a young boy from Plataea, who may have been a slave or 


27 Rosen (1965) 455-458 also remarks on the ‘shadow of constraint’ at the beginning of the 
Republic connecting it with the violence that he suggests must be used to found the just 
city, and pointing out also that the detention of Socrates is paralleled at the beginning of 
the Symposium when Apollodorus is detained for conversation. 

28 Burnyeat (1997) 5-7 = (2012a) 310-312; cf. Resp. 519C-520a: dvaryudoat ... Wy EMITPETCELV ... 
rpooovoyxdeovreç. Cf. also Rosen (1965) 459. 
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a slave prostitute (although this is never made explicit in the speech).?9? The 
speaker tells how Simon and his friends broke down the doors of his house 
and entered to search for the boy. At a later point they ambushed him and 
the boy in the Piraeus and tried to carry the boy off, but the boy escaped be- 
cause his abductors were holding him by his cloak and he threw it off (Lys. 
3.6, 1-12). We can be sure that no citizen youth would have been carried away 
by force or physically overpowered; this is why members of Socrates’ circle 
can joke about the possibility, and the humour is compounded because of the 
role-reversal discussed above, where Socrates plays the part of the eromenos. 
James Davidson is thus right to insist that ‘relationships between master and 
slave clearly belong to quite a different world from that of traditional Athenian 
Homosexuality’ and to say that ‘[t]raditional Greek homosexuality centered 
on the gymnasium ... seems to have continued as before right through the 
fourth century”30 He uses Plato’s dialogues as evidence for the continuation of 
this traditional mode. We can see, however, that the separation between these 
two worlds was far from absolute. The one was always aware of the other, and 
the existence of a world of constraint and unrestrained passion is an important 
subtext for the Platonic dialogues I have been considering here, not to mention 
the frequent appearance of the issue of intemperate desire elsewhere in the 
Platonic corpus. 

When Kenneth Dover assessed the use of erotic vocabulary in Plato’s works, 
he remarked that: 


We may well feel that ‘erastes’ is so freely used in the Socratic circle that 
the boundary between the serious and the playful or between the literal 
and the figurative is overrun. This is possible if, and only if, it is very well 
understood within that circle that eros is not a desire for bodily contact 
but a love of moral and intellectual excellence.51 


He is quite correct to speak of the boundary between serious and playful, liter- 
al and metaphorical being overrun. The Platonic dialogue is a kind of serious 
play, and in the Laws (803b) the Athenian Stranger reminds us that ‘the affairs 
of humans are not worth of much seriousness”32 Vertiginous moves from the 
concrete to the abstract are very much par for the Platonic course. It may, 


29 GCarey (1989) 87. 

30 Davidson (2007) 450, 458. 

31 Dover (1978) 157; cf. Ludwig (2002) 151-152, who suggests that ‘erotic rhetoric... was reach- 
ing its full flower in the written word of Socratics such as Isocrates, Plato, and Xenophon’. 

32 Morgan (2000) 173-178. 
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however, be too simple to conclude that such confounding of boundaries is 
possible only because bodily contact has been ruled out within the Socratic 
circle. This might well have been true for Socrates and his advanced students, 
but as we have seen, Socrates’ circle does not consist only of committed phi- 
losophers. It includes aspiring politicians and intellectuals of all sorts. Eros is, 
as Paul Ludwig has suggested, a traditional mode in which various motives 
are experienced in the classical polis.?3 Yet what is distinctive about its role in 
Plato is the way figurative uses threaten to lose their figurative quality. Bodily 
and philosophical eros exist as two ends of a continuum, and the characters of 
the dialogues all exist at various places on it. 

Exploring the interaction of physical and intellectual eros is a way of sig- 
naling that the entire social self is at stake in Socratic interaction. Even as he 
goes about his own erotic business, Socrates is a player in a larger world, where 
people of all sorts want to use him for their own ends, only some of which are 
philosophical. He is pursuer and pursued, erastes and eromenos, educational 
consultant and matchmaker, and intellectual facilitator; the openings of the 
dialogues considered in this chapter show this dynamic repeatedly. The light 
touch with which Plato executes these vignettes reflects the urbanity of the 
elite milieu and its forms of flirtation; philosophy finds a congenial home in 
such an environment. The downside of the world of the Athenian elite was 
arrogance, ambition, and Aybris, and this is reflected in the various threats of 
force we have encountered. Erotic role-playing and flirtation keep the tone 
light in situations where pride and self-esteem are on the line. They allow So- 
crates and his interlocutors to experiment with their identities and differing 
levels of commitment to their intellectual enterprise, as well as explore power 
dynamics.37 They enable people to tell or imply uncomfortable truths in jest. 
They show people ‘flirting’ with philosophy. 

In his great speech in the Phaedrus, Socrates suggests that of all the Forms, 
beauty holds a special place in the mortal world (250d). It is the only Form 
that we can perceive with our senses, with sight, and this is why the sight of 
beauty transports us. He goes on to say that phronesis is not seen with our eyes, 
but it would generate terrible passion (deinous erotas), if some clear image of 
it impinged upon our sight. Socrates feels this passion for wisdom and he also 
generates it. This is why he is more beautiful than Alcibiades or Charmides and 


33 Ludwig (2002) 16. 

34 In the case of Critias, the compulsion in which he plots (together with Charmides) to 
ensnare Socrates will be repeated in real life when the Thirty attempt to implicate 
Socrates in the judicial murder of Leon of Salamis (Ap. 32c-d). 
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why he inspires such a passionate following. He exists as a mediating figure 
between our mundane reality and the world of truth, and like Eros in the 
Symposium (as many have noted) looks in both directions, loving and beloved. 
This is another reason why so many openings of Platonic dialogues evoke an 
erotic context. It is essential for the reader to be reminded that desire is the 
context for philosophical inquiry and to understand that even as Socrates ex- 
ists within and participates in one of the defining elite cultural institutions of 
his day, he is transforming it from the inside out. 
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CHAPTER 10 


‘Were You There Yourself?’ 
The Dialectics of the Body’ In Plato’s Phaedo 


Zacharoula Petraki 


1 Introduction 


Plato’s Phaedo belongs to a small group of dialogues which present Socrates’ 
conversations embedded in narrative frames of more or less remarkable com- 
plexity. In contrast to the other narrated dialogues of the corpus, however, the 
Phaedo, the Symposium, the Parmenides and the Theaetetus are narrated not 
by Socrates but by his friends and followers.! In all four dialogues, Plato exper- 
iments with the argumentation of highly complex philosophical ideas.” But 
why would he choose to entrust the narration of difficult arguments to dra- 
matic characters of questionable philosophical competence and whose prob- 
lematic memory could possibly jeopardise the historicity of the account? Why 
deny the narrator’s role to Socrates, whom we might think of as philosophically 
more trustworthy? 

In what follows, I examine the significance of the dramatic frame of the 
Phaedo in Plato’s representation of Socrates in this work. I argue that in the 
Phaedo we witness the transformation, as it were, of the physical body of So- 
crates into philosophic logos, which transcends him as an embodied human 
and simultaneously makes him an exceptional dramatic persona.* On this 
interpretation, Plato makes the persona of Socrates in the Phaedo function 
‘dialectically’. A ‘dialectic’ reading of the representation of the Socratic body 


1 By ‘narrative frames’ I refer to the discussion among Socrates’ friends which takes place in 
the dialogues’ dramatic hic et nunc. The frame, then, presents in an embedded narratological 
form a recollected dialogue of Socrates. See Giannopoulou (2017) Ch. 1. On Socrates as the 
narrator of his own conversations see Schultz (2013) 1-17. 

2 These are: the philosophical significance attributed to Eros in the Symposium, the theory of 
knowledge in the Theaetetus, and the criticism of the Forms in the Parmenides. 

3 Several works have shed light on the question of the complex narrative frames. See Brum- 
baugh (1961) 26-32; Klein (1965) 1-31; Hyland (1968); Clay (1992); Halperin (1992) 93-130; Sed- 
ley (1995) 3-26; Johnson (1998); Hunter (2004) 20-29. 

4 Burger (1984) 10-12 et passim also sees a ‘transformation’ in the Platonic text but of the prag- 
mata/onta into logoi (see Phd. 99d4-100a8). 
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would indicate that Socrates dramatises in the Phaedo a quasi-philosophical 
ascent from the somatic to the intellectual, as is asserted in Phd. 66b, where 
Socrates claims that the true philosophers (ot yvyciws gtAocogodvtes) spend 
their lives trying to dissociate themselves as far as possible from their body. 
This exchange of the physical body for philosophical logos stems from Plato’s 
association of Socrates with his ontic reality and, as I argue, is closely entwined 
with the dialogue’s narratological form. The narrative frame introduces an in- 
directness that allows us to view Socrates from up close, as well as from afar, 
and from the many and diverse angles of his interlocutors and close friends.® 
Hence, the reader does not witness Socrates at work ‘directly’, as is the case in 
the dramatic dialogues, but learns instead how those who have met Socrates 
in the flesh experienced the rapport with this extraordinary man.’ In having, 
however, a less complex narrative frame compared to the Symposium or the 
Theaetetus, the Phaedo limits the diversity of the refractions of the Socratic 
body to the lens of a single narrator, Phaedo, who was present at Socrates’ last 
conversation with his friends in the Athenian prison. 

The reflections of Socrates that we see through the eyes of Phaedo give us a 
window into one’s potentially successful independence from the dying philoso- 
pher. Phaedo’s description of the interlocutors’ relation to the body of Socrates, 
in particular, symbolises and re-enacts the complex doings of philosophy in 
the sensible world: although the interlocutors should treat Socrates as a ‘step’ 
or a ‘channel’ to the world of the intellect, they do not ‘mix’ with ontic reality 
(to use two common Platonic similes), but ‘touch’ and ‘embrace’ (éntovtat and 
épantovtat) Socrates, thus failing to break free from the alluring spell of physi- 
cality and the sensible world.® 

In this regard, the question that opens the dialogue, ‘were you there your- 
self?” (adtog mapeyevov, Phd. 57a),9 is not philosophically innocent, a mere 
urgent request for an autopsy that confirms the narrator's truthfulness and 
knowledgeability. The short question, with its overt emphasis on the narra- 
tor’s physical proximity to Socrates, introduces the theme of physical contact 


5 One could well argue that this assent is comparable to the scala amoris of the Symposium. Yet 

this hypothesis requires further argumentation. 

See Blondell (2007) 175-179. 

On the Socratic friends present in the Athens prison see Nails (2002); Casertano (2015) 13-28. 

8 For the simile see Symp. 212a2-5: ‘only then will he [the ascending lover] give birth not to 
images of virtue (odx eiSwAa dpetis), because he is in touch with no images (oüx eidwAov 
epantouevw), but to true virtue, because he is in touch with the truth (ay 9%, &te tod d2y0oüç 
epantouevw)’ (my translation). 

9 Note that this question also opens the Symposium (172b-c): mpdtepov ö£ Lot 1) 8’ öç, eine od 


ND 


autos mapeyévou TH cvvovaig Tadty 1) ov. 
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with the master as a symbol (or metonymy) for the (successful) practice of 
philosophy, while foreshadowing the imperative need to break free from the 
entanglements of physicality in the course of one’s investigation of true reality 
in a philosophically constructive manner. In the language of the Phaedo, the 
successful separation from the physical body of Socrates becomes part of one’s 
capacity to be a true ‘lover of wisdom’ (p026-cogoç), rather than a ‘lover of the 
body’ (ptAo-cwpatos).!0 


2 The Phaedo 


21 Narrative Frames and Emotions 

The Phaedo begins with the meeting of Phaedo of Elis with the Pythagorean 
Echecrates and his circle at Phlius sometime after Socrates’ death at Athens. 
This already offers an interesting difference to the Symposium and a similari- 
ty with the Theaetetus. Apollodorus’ narration to the anonymous friend takes 
place in Athens while Socrates is still alive, whereas Phaedo’s narration of 
Socrates’ arguments on the immortality of the soul occurs after his death in 
remote Phlius.!? In the dialogue’s opening conversation the emphatic use of 
the pronoun avtd¢ (‘the man himself’) is remarkable: 


X 


EXEKPATHZ: GÜröç, O Paldwv, mapeyévov Xoxpdret éxelvy tH Tox 1 Td 
PAPLAXov Elev Ev TH SecuwTpiw, 1) dAAov Tou Hxoveac; 

@AIAQN: qüröç, q Exexpates. 

EXEKPATHE: Tİ odv Öl) £ortv demo elmev 6 dvüio mpd Tod Aavetov; xai TAs 
eTEAEUTA; HOEWS yüp dv Eyw dxovoatut (Phd. 57a1-6). 

ECHECRATES: Were you there with Socrates yourself, Phaedo, on the day he 
drank the poison in the prison, or did you hear of it from 
someone else? 


PHAEDO: I was there myself, Echecrates. 


ıo Phd.68cı, cf. 66e3. Cf. mutatis mutandis also the distinction between the “sight-lovers” and 
the ‘lovers of wisdom’ in Resp. 5.471c-476c. 

ıı See Symp. 173b where Apollodorus claims that he has in fact corroborated some of the 
details of the story with Socrates himself. 

ız MGilead (1994) 25-33. 

ı3 Burger (1984) 7 also observes the emphatic placement of the pronoun but detects affin- 
ities with its use in the metaphysical contexts of the dialogue: the word ‘itself by itself’ 
will be used later in the Phaedo to refer to the soul’s separation from the body. On the 
structural parallel between the narrative frame and the dialogue at large see Burger, Ch. 1. 
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ECHECRATES: Then what was it that he said before his death? And how did 
he meet his end? I would hear about it with pleasure (trans. 
Gallop). 


Echecrates and his circle have heard about Socrates’ trial but know next to 
nothing about the delay of his death, or Socrates’ reaction to the execution./“ 
His anxious question reaches eager ears; for Phaedo, too, ‘it is the greatest of 
pleasures (i/ötoTov) to recall Socrates (xekvilo8ot), whether speaking himself or 
listening to someone else’:!6 


PAIAQN: xol unv Eywye Youpdora emabov Mopoyevopevos. oUTE YAP WC 
Savatw mapdovta pe dvdpog Emitydelov £2soç eioyet evdatuwv 
yep pot övip épatveto, Ə "Exéxpates, xol tod tpdmov xol Töv 
Aoywv, we dözöç xal yevvatws EteAeUTA, WaoTE Lol ExEtvov Ta- 
piotacbat pnd’ cig “Atdov lovta dvev Getag potpag tevont, cAAc 
xol exetoe dgixdpevov ed mpdéew [59a] elmep iç mövore xal 
dios. Sik dy tadta obdev mev jor EAetvdv sioylat, wo elxdg dv 
ddEetev sİyat mapdvet mevOet, odte ad NSovy we ev MiAocogla nudv 
dvtwy womep elwbepev—nal yüp ol Adyot totodtol vtveç hoav— 
OXU atexvas d&tomdv tt got zö0oç zöpTiy xod ciç aNONS xpöciç 
And TE THS NOovig ovynexpapevy ouod xol dö Tig Avg, Ev- 
Svuovpevy Sti adtina exetvog EueMe TeAcvtav. xol mevtes of 
TAPOVTES TKESOV TL OUTH Slexeiueba, ToTE LEV yelövreç, eviote öz 
Saxpvovtes, cic öz hudv xol Siapepdvtwe, AToMdSwpoc — otaoba 
yap Tov TÖV dvdpa xal TÖV ToOTOV avTOD. 

EXEKPATHE: T@¢ yap ov; 


®AIAQN: öxsİyöç te tolvuy ravrdraoiy oüraç elyev, xal güröç eywye etetapcy- 
göy xat of dMor (Phd. 58e1-b4). 
PHAEDO: I myself was curiously affected while I was there. It wasn't pity 


that visited me, as might have been expected for someone 
present at the death of an intimate friend; because the man 
seemed to me happy, Echecrates, both in his manner and in 
his words; so fearlessly and nobly was meeting his end; and 
so 1 felt assured that even on his way to Hades he would not 
go without divine providence, and that when he arrived there 


14 Johnson (1998) 578-579; Gilead (1994) 27-28; Casertano (2015) 272-273. 
ış Phd. 58d4-6: dd cxordtw ye xol xetpdoopiot butv Syyoacbat xal yaxo TO vekyi)o0ot 
Laxpatous xol adtov A€yovta xol Mov dxovovta guorye det mevtwv HStotov. 
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he would fare well, if ever any man did. That’s why I wasn't 
visited at all by the pity that would seem natural for someone 
present at a scene of sorrow, nor again by the pleasure from 
our being occupied, as usual, with philosophy — because the 
discussion was, in fact, of that sort — but a simply extraordi- 
nary feeling was upon me, a sort of strange mixture of pleasure 
and pain combined, as I reflected that Socrates was shortly to 
die. All of us there were affected in much the same way, now 
laughing, now in tears one of us quite exceptionally so, Apol- 
lodorus — I think you know the man and his manner. 

ECHECRATES: Of course. 

PHAEDO: Well, he was completely overcome by this state; and I myself was 
much upset, as were the others (trans. Gallop). 


The beginning of the dialogue signals an emphatic use of emotional language, 
bringing up within a philosophical context the elicitation of tragic emotions 
(EAEos, £Astyöv etoylat, mevOet, HSovy, Adm). Plato draws a sharp distinction be- 
tween the emotional state of Socrates in the face of his own death and that 
of the internal audience, namely those present in the Athenian prison. Phae- 
do’s narration of the story to Echecrates subdivides the dialogue’s internal au- 
dience further. By adding another narratological layer to the dialogue, Plato 
introduces an auditor, who has not been an eye-witness to the Socratic pa- 
thos.!6 Echecrates resembles in this respect the dialogue’s readers, who from 
a narratological point of view stand on the other side of the spectrum, since 
they rely entirely on the verbal account in order to learn about the last day of 
Socrates and his death. As scholars have observed, ancient Greek literary aes- 
thetics (represented as early as Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen) make no ‘absolute 
distinction between the effects of visual (dramatic) versus verbal representa- 
tion.” Although the prevalent view often expressed in ancient Greek literature 
is that sight (and autopsy) is more reliable and trustworthy than mere hearsay, 
Greek authors of the fourth and fifth centuries B.c. seek to elide the distinc- 
tion between verbal and visual representation as far as possible.18 Both Gorgias 
and Aristotle emphasise the magisterial capacity of logos to effect ‘vision’ by 


16 On the dynamics between internal and external audiences see also Gilead (1994) 23-86. 
Echecrates’ question in Phd. 58c-d stresses the fact that Socrates did not die alone: [...] xa 
Tİveç ol MapayEVvovevol TÖv EmiTHSElwv TH avdpl; 1) odx Elwv ot doyovreç Mapetvat, AAA’ gonuoc 
£reAgüro GlAwv. 

ır See Cairns (zor?) 64. 

18 Cf. Hom. Il. 2. 484-490. See also Cairns (2017) 63-64 with n. 39. 
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means of ‘visualisation’ (enargeia).!9 In this respect, the faculty of imagination 
triggers affective and somatic responses which are comparable to those caused 
by autopsy and direct vision. Plato himself seems to assert something in this 
direction when he has the rhapsode Ion, in the dialogue named after him, ar- 
guing that he is so virtuoso a performer/narrator of Homer, that he can very 
persuasively feign the emotions of the various Homeric characters and prime 
his audience to experience them as well.2° The diffusion of emotion through 
the audience’s activation of phantasia by means of logos would indicate that 
the auditor of a story feels the same emotions as the eyewitness. Indeed, this 
might be why people derive pleasure from listening to stories in the first place. 

Echecrates’ opening question to Phaedo (‘were you there yourself?’) and 
Phaedo’s eagerness to describe in strikingly tragic words how everyone felt in- 
side the prison would appear to resonate closely with the views expressed in 
the Jon. Both Echecrates and the readers seek to participate in Phaedo’s last 
encounter with Socrates, to be part of the atmosphere in the Athenian pri- 
son and to hear Socrates’ last words as though they were there themselves. But 
does Plato treat the flow of emotions by Phaedo in the Phaedo in the same way 
he presents the rhapsode Ion boasting about the affective response he elicits 
from his audiences? 

Let us turn to the Phaedo. According to Phaedo, not everyone experienced 
the same pathos in this prison. Socrates appeared prosperous (eVdaiuwv) and 
faced his imminent death fearlessly (&5e@¢) and bravely (yevvaiws).2! The 
heroic stance had a wondrous effect on Phaedo himself (Savudcie enabov 
maporyevouevoc), who as a result felt no ‘pity’ (€Aeo¢) for Socrates.?? And yet, as 
he explains, he did not experience the usual pleasure from his practice of phi- 
losophy either, but an ill-defined, uncommon combination of pain and plea- 
sure, which he describes as atopon (‘out of place, “extraordinary”).23 The others 
had a similar emotional response as well. All were affected in the same strange 
way as Phaedo, ‘now laughing, now in tears’ (tote Möv yeA@vtes, eviote Öz Saxpt- 
ovreç), while one man, Apollodorus, stood out alone in his intense emotional 
suffering. His reaction to Socrates’ imminent death affected all the others who 


19 See Gorg. Hel. 8-14. Cf. Arist. Poet. 14.1453b1-7 and 26.1462a10-18. See discussion in Segal 
(1962) 99-155; Halliwell (2011) 274-282; and Heath (1987) 7. 

20 (İon 535¢: €yw yap Stav Ehewov vt A€yw, Saxpdwv euriprArcvtat pov ot dplaApol- örüy te 
qoğepöv 1) Setvov, dpbal at tptyes totavtat Utd pöğov xol 1) xapdia mda. See also 535d-e; 
Cairns (2017) 65-66. 

21 Phd.58e4. 

22 Phd. 58e1-2; cf. 5ga1-2. On these lines, see also Rowe (1993) 11-112. 

23 Phd. 58e1: ws Gavdtw mapovta pe öyöpöç EmitySetou; cf. 59a3: ws ey piAocogia NUdV dvtwv 
domep eiwOepev. 
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desperately tried to control themselves before Socrates (adt0¢ éywye £TeTopdiy- 
puyy xod ot 3220), 

The affective responses in the introductory scene are matched by Phaedo’s 
detailed description of their reactions to Socrates’ consumption of the poison 
in the final scene of the dialogue: 


Kal Tv ot TOMol TEwS Lev Ertetxöç olol te Hoov xateyxetv Td py Saxpvetv, 
we dé eldopev mivovtd Te Kal MEMWKOTA, ODKETI, AAA’ EUod ye Bia xol göro 
Kotaxtt Xo pat TA Sdxpva, Mate eyuadvipauevos amexAcov euavtov — ov 
yap oy exstvöv ye, dd miyy Euavtod tux, olov öyöpöç Etalpov eotepNUE- 
voc elyv. 6 öt Kpitwv ett mpdtepos eno, émetdy ody otöç Tr” Hv xora te 
Sdxpvue, eEavéoty. Azro22660ooç öz xol ev TH Eumpoabev ypdvw ovdev ExaveTo 
Saxptwv, xal dy xat Tote &vaBovynocpevos xAdwv xal ceyavaxtav obdeva 
OVTIVA OD KATEKAUCE TÖV TAPOVTWY TAY YE AVTOD Lwxpdtous (uze-d). 

Till then most of us had been fairly well able to restrain our tears; but 
when we saw he was drinking, that he’d actually drunk it, we could do so 
no longer. In my own case, the tears came pouring out in spite of myself, 
so that I covered my face and wept for myself -— not for him, no, but for my 
own misfortune in being deprived of such a man for a companion. Even 
before me, Crito had moved away, when he was unable to restrain his 
tears. And Apollodorus, who even earlier had been continuously in tears, 
now burst forth into such a storm of weeping and grieving, that he made 
everyone present break down except Socrates himself (trans. Gallop). 


Socrates drinks the hemlock without ‘the least tremor’ or ‘change of colour’ 
(obdev tpecag ovdE Stapletpac ote Tod Xpoporroç OUTE TOD TPOGWTOV);24 Phaedo, 
however, bursts into tears, covers his face and weeps not for Socrates but for 
himself, for losing such a man.?5 Crito, unable to restrain his tears, hides away 
and weeps (117d1-2); and Apollodorus, who was very emotional from the start, 
now ‘bursts forth into such a storm of weeping and grieving, that he made 
everyone present break down except Socrates himself’ (ıı7cs-d6). What can 
we infer from these remarks? The penthos for the loss of the beloved teacher 
and friend comes of course as no surprise; this is the last day they see Socrates 
alive. However, prominent in the scholarly literature is an interpretation of 
the Phaedo as a philosophical tragedy that renders Socrates a philosophical 


24 Phd. u7b2-4: oddév tpécac o066 Stagbeipac ote Tod YewWUaTos oUtE Tod TPCTWTOD; cf. 117C2- 
3: xal dk” sit tadta emioyduevoc xod UdAa göxepğç xol edudAwe ebémev. 

25 Phd.u7c8:The similarity of his reaction to Odysseus’ lament in Odyssey 8.83—86 is remark- 
able. See Casertano (2015) 396. On Phaedo’s emotions see also Munteanu (2012) 67-68. 
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hero of Plato’s Academy.?® Conducive to this interpretation is the employ- 
ment of the tragic words ‘pity’ and ‘fear’ to describe the audience’s emotional 
reaction to the spectacle of death.?” In a tragedy, or within a narrative, pity as 
an emotional response is a third-party, onlookers’ response to the pathos of a 
character. Internal eyewitnesses feel pity for another character's calamity and 
fear for themselves.?8 In Plato’s dialogue, however, these tragic emotions are 
ingeniously reversed. Socrates as a focalising character in the philosophical 
drama does not regard his fate as a calamity or disaster, nor does he expe- 
rience it as a fearful suffering, and this affects the emotions he primes and 
arouses in his friends, who mutatis mutandis may be compared to the chorus 
of a tragedy.?9 

But how do the narrative frames relate to the elicitation of emotion in 
the dialogue’s multiple audiences and readership? I argue that the frames 
allow Plato to dramatise one of the dialogue’s main arguments, that a life 
devoted to the practice of philosophy — the life that Socrates is depicted as 
having lived — is the only way to achieve the purification of one’s soul from 
the ‘countless distractions’, the ‘lusts and desires, fears and fantasies’ of the 
body.30 In his last conversation, Socrates, who has successfully separated his 
soul from his physical body, constructs a series of arguments whose aim is 
to divest the interlocutors of the fear of death and appease their pain at his 
imminent demise.*! Contrary to the world of theatre, Plato has Socrates treat 
the tragic emotions of pain and pleasure, pity and fear from his own vantage 
point of the world of the intellect. Hence, in the internal narrative frame, 
we see Phaedo feeling neither pain from the loss of Socrates, nor pleasure 
from the practice of philosophy, but a ‘peculiar mixture’ (Arasis/mixis) of the 


26 Burger (1984); Nussbaum (1986) and (1992) 261-290; Gilead (1994); Rowe (1993) 112; 
Casertano (2015); Munteanu (2012) 56-58; White (2000) 151-174; Petraki (2018b) 127-162. 
Cf. Halliwell (2002) 106-108. 

27 See Phdr. 268c on tragedy’s oixtpac, poğepdç and anethytixas pycetc; on eleos, see Phd. 
58e2, 59a2; on fear 77d7; cf. 88c1-7. Cf. also Resp. 606a-b; Cairns (2017) 66. 

28 See Konstan (2001); Halliwell (2002) 215-230; Munteanu (2012) 66; Cairns (2017) 67-68. 

29 MGilead (1994) at 39 et passim rightly sees a comparison of the audience on the last day of 
Socrates with ‘the multitude who see a performance of tragedy in the Greek theatre’. 

30 In 66b1-67a2, Socrates description of the ‘body as hindrance’ (65a9) emphatically invests 
in emotional language. See, in particular 66b7-c5: gewrwy öt xol emPumady xol PoBwv xol 
eldWAwy navtodanay xal pAvapiac guniumAnaw Huds TOMAS, WATE TO Xeyökevov wo dANIAs TA 
dvtt bm’ GÜTOÜ o06£ ppovi)oct Nuiv eyytyvetat OVdEMoTE OddEV. xol yap TOAEUOUS xol oTdosiç 
xol pdoyars oddev dö Tapéyel I TO THUA xol at TovTOV eziÖoyioi, Cf. Peterson (2011) 190-193. 

31 In 7ob1-4, Cebes acknowledges that ‘one needs no little reassuring and convincing (o0x 
oAtyys mapapyuFiac Settot xol miereeç), that when the man has died, his soul exists, and that 
it possesses some power and wisdom’. 
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two as a result of his physical proximity to Socrates, who himself stands strik- 
ingly aloof from the bodily emotions that disturb the soul.3? In the external 
narrative frame, on the other hand, the secondary audience, Phaedo, now 
in his role as the narrator of the story, and Echecrates, as a mere auditor, 
feel only pleasure from recounting and listening to stories about Socrates.33 
The similarity here with the more complex narrative frame of the Sympo- 
sium is striking. Socrates’ friends and followers, Apollodorus, Aristodemus, 
and Phaedo, all take upon themselves the duty to keep his memory alive. All 
devote their lives to the dissemination of the Socratic conversations to those 
who have not met him in the flesh and they all comment on the anticipated 
reaction of pleasure from this philosophical activity.34 This parallel/corre- 
spondence between narrative frames and the narrators’ emotions suggests 
that one’s increasing narratological distance, in terms of somatic proximity, 
from Socrates results in an increasing divergence of emotional response. The 


32 The use of the phrase diyüyç xpaciç and the adjective örorov in relation to the mixture 
of pleasure and pain are far from fortuitous here. Socrates also uses the word atopon in 
relation to emotions in 6ob1-c7, to introduce his long discussion of bodily pleasure and 
pain. These comments on the confusing ‘compresence’ of pleasure and pain in 6ob-c (a6 
TE THS NOovIjs cuyKEKPALLEvy Sod xal did THS AUmy¢) are read in parallel to his later remarks 
in 6ga6-c3 about the relationship of human virtue with pleasure, pain and knowledge. 
In this passage Plato employs for the first time the metaphor of ‘shadow-painting’ (cxta- 
yeapia) to denote the indecipherable mixture of emotions. The discussion foreshadows 
Plato’s treatment of pleasure in the Republic 9 and in the Philebus (50b1-4) and suggests 
that Socrates and Phaedo do not share the same philosophical conception of pleasure 
and pain in the dialogue. On these passages, see the detailed discussion in Petraki (2018a) 
1-33. See also Casertano (2015) 396-397; Gallop (1975) 75, 98-103; id. (2001) 275-286; Rowe 
(1993) 147-151. 

33 Contra Burger (1984) 7, 16-17, who argues that Phaedo attempts ‘to recreate in his audi- 
ence the emotions of pity and fear’ that he had experienced himself in the prison. In the 
prologue it is expressly stated that Echecrates and Phaedo take pleasure from the narra- 
tion of the story of Socrates’ death. The only coincidence of emotions I detect between 
the two frames, the narrative and the dramatic, is to be found in Phd. 88c-e (discussed 
below), where Echecrates shares the emotions of fear of the internal audience, should 
Simmias’ disastrous argument about the immortality of the soul not be successfully coun- 
terargued by Socrates (88c: mdvte¢ [internal audience] odv dxotoavtes eimövrəv adtayv 
andadc ÖvevdÖyev, cf. 88e: 1H 6 Laxpatys petHAGE Tov Adyov; xol ztörepov KduEtvos, WamEp üMüç 
göç [internal/external audience], évSnAdc rı eyevero aySduevoc 1) ov, (2243 mogwe EBonPet TH 
Adyw;). On the pleasure that one derives from philosophy, see also Erler (2016) 103-118. 

34 On Aristodemus as Socrates’ ‘lover’ see Symp. 173a8-b4. Apollodorus refers to the plea- 
sure he derives from telling stories about Socrates in Symp. 173¢3-d3: 6tav Möv Twas 7tepl 
girogogiac Adyous 1) göröç MOLALLA 1) dAAwv dxobw, xwpis tod olecbat wperetobat UmEppuac we 
Jalpu Stav dé dMouc Tae, aç Te Kal TOS LUETEPOUS TOUS TÖV MAOVTIWY xol YONLATLOTIKOY, 
ötüTöç Te dyPouat duds TE TOUS Etaipouc EAEd [...]. 
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interlocutors, who have met Socrates in the flesh, experience diverse emo- 
tions, which, although they can be prompts for maneuvering the emotional 
responses of the external audiences, need not be identical to those felt by 
them. In this respect, Plato does not deviate much from the way in which 
Ancient Greek aesthetic and poetic theory views the intricate emotional 
interconnections formed between the focalising sufferer, the internal/exter- 
nal audience(s) and the readership. The eyewitness does not experience the 
same emotions as the suffering hero. In line with Halliwell, ‘When we feel 
pity, we do not share the sufferer’s subjectivity: however much we may draw 
emotionally near to it, or move vicariously with its psychological expression, 
we remain, qua feelers of pity, outside the immediate, “first-person” reality 
of the pain, whether physical or mental’.35 The same holds true for the com- 
munication of emotion between internal and external audience. The cues 
may be embedded in the narrative but we need not assume that ‘the external 
audience replicates the response of the internal’.3® As Cairns puts it with re- 
gard to phrike: 


the external audience is not feeling with the internal, imaginatively 
simulating or reconstructing their first-person response; nor is it simply 
‘catching’ that response in the purely unconscious manner that is sup- 
posedly typical of emotional contagion. These are third-person, onlook- 
ers’ responses in each case.57 


The Phaedo’s adaptation and redefinition of the dynamics of ‘emotional con- 
tagion’ is insightful. First, the main character’s experience is not that of the 
eyewitnesses: Socrates does not suffer. Rather, it is the eye-witnessing internal 
audience who are the focalisers of the (rejected) tragic emotions: Phaedo and 
the others do not feel pity (an observer's response to another person's pathos) 
but they do feel fear and vulnerability before death, for the loss of Socrates, for 
their own ability to practice philosophy successfully, when the master is gone.38 


35 Hallivvell (2002) 216. 

36 — Cairns (2017) quotation at 71. 

37 yİbid.66-7ı. 

38 Contra Munteanu (2012) 68. Munteanu rightly argues that Phaedo’s ‘grief is devoid of 
the common tragic emotions since Socrates is not afraid of death’, but she assumes that 
‘his disciple does not fear for Socrates, and learns from the master-philosopher not to 
fear death for himself’. This is indeed Socrates’ lesson in the Phaedo but, in my view, the 
dialogue does not present the internal audience as being fully persuaded by Socrates or 
completely liberated from the fear of death. The defeat of fear may result from the repet- 
itive narration of the dialogue as a napayvdia. See discussion further below. 
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In Gorgias’ words, Socrates’ friends ‘feel a certain pathema of their ovvn.39 In 
the same way, the secondary audience of narrators and narratees are also di- 
vested of the emotion of pity; they too must address their own fear, but, con- 
trary to the eyewitnesses, they appear to derive pleasure from listening to the 
verbal representation of Socrates’ death. 

In line with my argument, in this dialogue, the gradual variation of the emo- 
tional responses of the various audiences is symbolised by one’s physical prox- 
imity to the body of Socrates. In other words, ‘emotional contagion’ achieved 
through storytelling is an extension and expansion of direct tactile contact 
with Socrates. Socrates himself is depicted as having successfully dissociat- 
ed his ‘true self’ from his own body, but his family and friends cannot sepa- 
rate themselves from him.*° Their failure to do so symbolises their inability 
to break free from their own embodiment, from the fetters of physicality at 
large. On the other hand, the narratees follow Socrates’ argumentation from 
afar, through the filtered and mediated account of the narrator. In the Phae- 
do, Echecrates is not an eyewitness to the death scene. Mutatis mutandis, in 
the Symposium, Apollodorus and Phoenix’s unnamed narratees do not suffer 
Alcibiades’ painful love for Socrates.*! At the far end of this complex narrato- 
logical spectrum stand the readers for whom the narrative frames symbolise 
their distance from Socrates, but also from all the Socratic interlocutors and 
narrators, as part of their own developing philosophical independence.*” 

The readers’ emotional education is grounded in the act of visualisation 
(enargeia) as a result of the vividness of the account, but also in their regu- 
lated exposure to the emotions of pleasure, pain, pity and fear on which the 
dialogue seeks to educate them. The mixture of pleasure and pain, which 
Phaedo describes as atopon in the internal narrative frame, is transformed into 


39 See Gorgias Helen g: İötöv rt döyür, with discussion in Halliwell (2002) 77. 

40 See Phd. 60a1-b1. Cf. 115¢4-d2 (‘[Bury me] however you wish’, said he; ‘provided you catch 
me, that is, and I don’t get away from you’). In 6oa-b, Xanthippe is carried away from 
Socrates in lament (y EavOinny avyvonyyoe Te ... AMUYETW TIS AVTHY ... dzriyyöv Ttyeç and 
Foğody Te xol xomtouévyv). For Apollodorus’ excessive emotional reaction at the death 
scene, see 117d1-6: ovdev Emaveto Saxpvwr ... va Bpoyyodyevoç xAdov xol cryvavaxtav. As has 
been observed, Socrates’ reference to evgypia in 117e1 relates the intra-dramatic charac- 
ters’ excessive emotional reaction in the death scene to analogous scenes in the tragedies. 
See the detailed analysis of the scene by Loriaux (1975-1981) 2.26-31; Dixsaut (1991) 321, 
n. 36. According to Gilead (1994) 39-40, Xanthippe and Apollodorus are representatives 
of the emotional Greek audience in the theatre. 

41 Alcibiades repeatedly uses the verb md&cyw in his speech to refer to his love for 
Socrates: twice in 215d8, 215€4, eş, 216a4, a8, cs, 217€6, ey. See esp. 215d-e and 218a-b. 

42 For the ways in which Plato’s philosophical dialogues educate readers both dianoetically 
and emotionally, see Cotton (2014) and in particular 130-132. 
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philosophical pleasure for the interlocutors of the external frame and for the 
Platonic readership, which is dissuaded from stepping into Apollodorus’ shoes 
in the lament of the death scene. This training of emotions — Plato’s response 
to the choral emotions of Athenian tragedy — brings the secondary internal 
audience and the readers together and aims to create an increasingly expand- 
ing ‘audience’ of Socrates’ heroisation, which transcends the hic et nunc of the 
Athenian prison. In contrast to the discordant emotional response of Socrates’ 
friends in the prison, this extended Platonic audience reacts in unison and har- 
moniously since, from the beginning of the dialogue, it is guided to experience 
the (same) feeling of philosophical pleasure. The very experience of telling and 
retelling stories about Socrates channels a kind of ‘pleasure’ (nSéw¢/ det mevtwv 
Yiötorov) that stems from the dynamic force of philosophical speech and, in 
effect, instills strong bonds of empathy and builds an ever-expanding philo- 
sophical community. 

In the last section of this article I turn to the adumbration of the Socratic 
body in the Phaedo, arguing that it is assigned multiple roles in this work. The 
minimalistic illustration of the Socratic body promotes a close association, 
indeed a symbolic resemblance, of the Socratic soul to the world of the intel- 
lect.44 In this direction, Plato makes Socrates not only map out the philosophi- 
cal journey from the sensible to the dianoetic, but also enact and dramatise the 
very fundamentals of this philosophical journey through his dissociation from 
the physical ‘body’ and its entanglements. The interlocutors, the secondary in- 
ternal audience and the readers are all exposed to a type of argumentation that 
aims to facilitate the ‘ascent’ from the (individual) body and soul of Socrates to 
the disincarnate soul at large.*° Accordingly, in its internal narrative frame the 
dialogue maps out one’s progress from being ‘a lover of the body’ to becoming 
“a lover of wisdom’ It is in this respect that the employment of narrative frames 
forms an integral part of what I have called the ‘dialectics of the body’. 


2.2 The Socratic Body in the Phaedo 
The Phaedo opens with Echecrates” impatient question about Socrates’ death 
and ends with a memorable zooming in on the body of Socrates after he has 


43 On the intensification of socio-political bonds through the type of pleasure generated by 
poetic performance see Peponi (2009) 39-70 and 2012; Wiles (2011) 47. Cf. Griswold (2010) 
127-154. 

44 See Ross (1951); White (1976); Silverman (2002). 

45 The relation of the ‘transcendent soul to the ‘individual embodied souls’ is a complex one 
and cannot be addressed within the scope of this article. See Casertano (2015) 433-445; 
Bostock (1986) and id. (1999) 404-424. 
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drunk the hemlock and waits quietly, lying motionless for the numbness to 
reach his soul. Socrates is surrounded by all his close friends (all except Plato). 
Present in the scene is also the mixer of the poison, of whom we learn that he 
was greatly enchanted by the dying philosopher. In the scholarly literature, the 
death scene has been interpreted as depicting with an almost ritual solemnity 
and calmness the gradual separation of Socrates’ soul from his body (note the 
use of the noun evgnpta in 17e1):*6 


6 Öz mepleASwv, Emetdy ol apdverSar epy ta oxéAn, xatexAtOy Üzrtoç — 
odtw yap éxérevev 6 &vOpwrtog — xol dua epartduevos görü obtos 6 Sods 
TÖ pöpyəosxov, SiaAtTwV Xpövov EmecxdmeEl Tous nööoç xal Ta oxdAy, xömavroa 
apdodpa mécas GÜTOÜ TÖV 7tÖÖC TİpeTo el aicOdvorto, 6 8’ xüx Egy. xol peta 
ToÜTo adds tas xvyuaç xol eraviov obtws yuty öreösbovvro Sti büyotrö Te 
xol mhyvuto. xol adtds Hateto xol elrev St, Ererdav MEd TH xapdia yöviyrot 
adt@, Tote olxi)oeTot, HOy odv oyeddv Tt adtod Hv Td repi TO HtPOV tuxdpeva,, 
xol exxaruipapevos evexexcrurto yap, elev — 6 Oy teAcutatov epbeyEato — 
o Kpitwv, py, tH AoxAnmi@d dqetropev dAextpvdvar AAG drrddote xat ki) 
a&ueAnoyte (Phd. 117e4-118a9). 

He walked about, and when he said that his legs felt heavy he lay down 
on his back — as the man told him - and then the man, this one who’d 
given him the poison, felt him, and after an interval examined his feet 
and legs; he then pressed his foot hard and asked if he could feel it, 
and Socrates said not. After that he felt his shins once more; and moving 
upwards in this way, he showed us that he was becoming cold and 
numb. He went on feeling him, and said that when the coldness reached 
his heart, he would be gone. By this time the coldness was somewhere 
in the region of his abdomen, when he uncovered his face — it had been 
covered over — and spoke; and this was in fact his last utterance: ‘Crito, 
he said, ‘we owe a cock to Asclepius: please pay the debt, and don’t 
neglect it’. (trans. Gallop). 


The liberation of the ‘true self’ from the ‘prison of the corporeal’, like the 
one symbolised in the death scene, forms the main argumentation of Socra- 
tes in this dialogue. In his discussion with Cebes and Simmias, Socrates had 
aimed both to persuade his friends that his ‘true self’ (the soul) would not die 
along with his body and to direct them towards the patient and persistent 
practice of philosophy as the single most important act of care for their own 


46 See Phd. 115b-c. 
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souls.“7 And yet, on the basis of the emphasis and priority given to the soul as 
compared to the body throughout the Phaedo, Plato's choice to end the dialogue 
by focusing on a detailed description of the hemlocks effect on Socrates raises 
a number of questions. These become even more pressing if we take into con- 
sideration Christopher Gill’s remarks that Plato gives only a selective account 
of the symptoms of hemlock poising, focusing on two of them, numbness and 
a single final spasm (éx1vy8y, 18a11). For Gill, this selectiveness reflects the au- 
thor’s wish to render in visual terms the intelligible meaning of his argument, 
the soul's gradual separation from the body.*8 In my view, however, the literary 
ramifications of the death scene run much deeper than this and could make us 
view anew the symbolic significance of the Socratic body in the Phaedo. 

The death scene has an almost surgical accuracy and an artistic literary 
economy. The description of how sensation gradually leaves the body is based 
on the combination of two words: the pronoun autos, the very same word that 
opened the dialogue, which refers to the toucher, and the repetition of verbs 
that indicate haptic contact, ‘to touch’ (toot) and “to embrace’ (€eantomat), 
which earlier in the dialogue were employed almost exclusively to describe the 
soul’s ‘communion’ with the Forms.“? The commentators of the Phaedo have 
found the use of autos in this context puzzling. The subject of ephaptomenos 
can be readily identified with the hemlock mixer, who has Socrates’ body in 
a firm hold, possibly in an attempt to control the spasms and contractions. 
It is less easy, however, to identify the person behind autos, namely the man 
who touches Socrates to check the progress of the paralysis. Is it the hemlock 
mixer or is it now Socrates himself (abté¢) who demonstrates an extraordinary 
calmness in describing the effect of the poison? Among the different readings 
proposed, of particular interest is that of Burnet and Bluck, who argue that 
the pronoun autos refers to the guard, who demonstrates (émedetxvuto, 118a2) 
the hemlock’s effect to the friends, and that as part of this ‘demonstration’ the 
others had also touched the dying Socrates before him.5° 


47 See Phd. 66b-c: xivĞivetet tot amep diTpöröç TI ExPEPELY NAS [ETH TOD Aöyov ev TH oxerpet], 
bt, Ewes dv 16 chu Exwuev xal cupmepvppevy 1 NUS) uy METE TOLoHTOV KAXOD, OD Hi) MOTE 
xtyowpela txavas ob exiOvpodpev: poyöy öz todto evar td d2v0eç. In Phd. 68b-c the true 
philosopher, who is a lover of wisdom and not of the body, should spend his life trying to 
keep his soul ‘itself in itself’, that is, separate from his body. 

48 See Gill (1973) 25-28; Rowe (1993) 295. 

49 Inthe same vein, the verbs tyortd te xol mHYvuTo are used to indicate corporeal numb- 
ness. The verbs &ntoyo and égdartoua have similar metaphoric connotations in the 
Symposium and the Republic. See above n. 8. 

50 The use of the pronoun avtdé¢ in the death scene has preoccupied scholars. Verdenius 
(1958) 193-243 believes that this pronoun is used simply to emphasise the fact that the 
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The scene is moving and impressive. Contrary to what I have argued above, 
it almost conveys a sense of witnessing the death directly, which is what Eche- 
crates had asked for at the beginning of the dialogue. But there is more than 
what meets the eye here. In my view, the death scene with its emphasis on the 
toucher’s haptic contact with the Socratic body calls for a comparison with oth- 
er Platonic dialogues that also thematise people’s touch of Socrates. In Plato’s 
works the touch of Socrates is a rare event, never ‘innocent, always remarkable 
and philosophically significant.5! The references to the haptic contact with the 
Socratic body are charged with epistemological significance, since the Socratic 
interlocutors associate the touch of Socrates with the acquisition of knowledge 
by way of, as it were, contagion. The most characteristic example of the value 
assigned to the somatic proximity with Socrates is found in the Theages, a dia- 
logue that addresses the quasi-magical influence of the Socratic daimonion on 
Socrates’ friends and followers. 


£yo ool £pö, Epy, @ Xoxporeç, eyw yap Eradov göy mapk cov oddév rorore, 
we adbtoc olcba émediSovv öz öröre cot cuvelny, xöy ei £v TH adTH Udvov olxig 
züy, LY EV TÖ GÖTÖ ÖZ obeucrtt, pö22ov SE Omdte Ev TH GÖTÖ oimNUaTt, Kall 
£otye EOOXOLV TOAD UGAAOV özcöre Ev TH GÖTÖ oboyuori wv AEyovtds cov 
BAzrrong TPO GE, LAMOV YH öztöre dAAogE öpoyy, TOAD öz LdALoTA Kal TAEtTTOV 
émediSovv öröre map’ adtov ce xaSoluny öydueviç cou xal dntouevos’ vüv SE, 1) 5” 


coy 


öç, möoo Exeivy y EEtc EEeopdyxe (Theages 130d-e). 


subject of fizTero and efzev is different from that of ptyorto and mjyvuto in the previ- 
ous sentence. See also Rowe (1993) 295; Gallop (1975) 238 n. 85; Loriaux (1975-1981) vol. 
1. Burnet (1911) 117-118, on the other hand, translates autos as ‘the man himself’ (not 
Socrates) and sees a hint in the text that the companions had also touched the body, at the 
guard’s encouragement. Burnet bases this argument on the suggestion of Heindorf (1810) 
that its use is intended in this context as an invitation for the others present also to touch 
the body. See also Wohlrab (1875); Bluck (1955) 142-143; Burger (1984) 215. Archer-Hind 
(1883) and von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1920) believe that autos refers to Socrates and 
not to the guard. Hackforth (1955) 190 accepts Forster s correction and reads a0@1¢ instead 
of göröç. I find the scenario whereby the guard touches Socrates’ body more convincing, 
even if the view of Burnet and his followers is still very tempting. This passage stresses the 
final haptic contact and draws much of its dramatic tone from it. 

51 So Tarrant (1958) 95. See Alcibiades’ comment to Agathon in Symp. 213d-e. In the Phaedo, 
our attention is drawn to Socrates’ legs and eyes (86d3: Stare pac odv 6 Xoxpdriç, domtep 
TH TOMA eiwOet, xol Letdidroac, 116d3: 6 Lwxpatys dvaPrewpas mpdc adtov, u7b4: dA’ wore 
eiwbet Taveydov UmoPAEWac vrpöç Töv cevOowrov, 118.a13-4: [Sav dé ö Kptrov cuveAaBe To otdpL01 
xol Tods OP8aApovcs [of Socrates ].) Both bodily parts have a symbolic value. Cf. ggez: gece 
uy Tavtaract tyy puyyy tupAwdetyy BAerov TPdS TH MEcy Lata Tots Supa. On the legs, see 
the discussion below. 
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I've never learned anything from you, as you know. But I made progress 
whenever I was with you, even if I was only in the same house and not in 
the same room — but more when I was in the same room. And it seemed, 
to me at least, that when I was in the same room and looked at you when 
you were speaking, I made much more progress than when I looked away. 
And I made by far the most and greatest progress when I sat right beside 
you and physically held on to you or touched you. But now, he said, all that 
condition was trickled away. (trans. Smith). 


In these lines, Socrates narrates how the young Aristeides experienced this 
extraordinary influence. Aristeides links his own philosophical development 
with the physical proximity and somatic touch of Socrates and claims that 
when he was separated from him, he immediately lost whatever knowledge he 
had successfully acquired up until that time. The lines describe the philosoph- 
ical impact of Socrates in a climactic and comical manner, which is unusual 
for the Platonic dialogues.5? The climax of Aristeides’ description (udéAtota xat 
TAEtotov ErediSouv omdte TAP’ adTOV oz xa ğoİLyyy ExOLEVOS Gov Kal ATTOLEVOS) is a 
direct allusion to Agathon’s famous words to Socrates in the Symposium 175c-d, 
but also to Alcibiades’ description of his unsuccessful attempt to seduce So- 
crates, in which instance sexual intercourse and the acquisition of knowledge 
were confounded.53 Hence, the author of Theages exploits a quasi-magical 
epistemological motif, which the Platonic dialogues also use but only to rej- 
ect it.”? The response to Aristeides’ claims comes from Plato’s Socrates in the 
Symposium: 


xol Tov Lwxpdtyn xabiZecOat xol: elmety ört ed dv Exot, pdvat, ® Ayddwy, ei 
totodtov ely 1) copia Wot’ Ex TOO TANPEOTEPOD El¢ TO KEVWTEPOV ösiv NUBY, 
av artaueda dMyAwv, done TO ev Tats KUALEW Bdwp TO Sid tod £plov péov 
£x THS TANpETTEpAS siç THY KEVWTEPAY. El ydp OUTWS Exel xol?) Cogla, zo22o0 
TIGA THY Tapa col xardxAtcıy" oluat yap pe THEA dod TOMAS xal KaATC 
doping TANPWEncEDOat. H MEV yap Ey MPavAN Tic dv siy, H xol dupicByTHoIMos 


52 Tarrant (1958) 95-98. 

53 Symp. 175d: tov obv Aydbwva — tryxavew yap Erxatov xataxeivevov yövov — debp’, Zpy pervau, 
Yoxporeç, map’ eue xatdnetco, Eva xol tod coyod antouevoc cou dnoAatow, 6 cot Mpoceoty ev 
tots mpobvpor. SHAov yap ört yüpeç sürö xol Exetç od yap dv meoaméotys. Cf. Symp. 219b- 
c: dupteoas TO iucrtiov TÖ Euavtod todtov — xai yap Hy xelpav — Ürö Töv TplŞovot xataxdwwels 
TÖV TOUTOUİ, mEpiBadwy tw yelps ToUTH TH dalmovin WS GANAAs Ko OxLUATH, KaTEKElUNV THY 
voxta OAny. 

54 See Tarrant (1958) 95. 
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donep dvap oboa, 1) Öz oF Anprpd Te xol MOA £ziSooty Exovooi [...] (Symp. 
175d2-e5). 

Socrates sat down next to him and said, ‘How wonderful it would be dear 
Agathon, if the foolish were filled with wisdom simply by touching the 
wise. If only wisdom were like water, which always flows from a full cup 
into an empty one when we connect them with a piece of yarn — well, 
then I would consider it the greatest prize to have the chance to lie down 
next to you. 1 would soon be overflowing with your wonderful wisdom. 
My own wisdom is of no account — a shadow in a dream - while yours is 
bright and radiant and has a splendid future [...]’. (trans. Nehamas and 
Woodruff) 


Although dramatically staged in different terms and in another context, So- 
crates’ response to Agathon about the ‘contagion’ of knowledge is also found in 
the Phaedo. The dialogue indicates that the successful practice of philosophy 
does not result from one’s association with the body in general,55 or from one’s 
attachment to Socrates in particular, but requires the untiring and dynamic 
practice of philosophical logos that will eventually generate independence. 
Against this background, Socrates urges his friends to make the groundbreak- 
ing departure from the ‘somatic’ to the dianoetic and the ‘intellectual’. 

Central to this interpretation is Socrates’ advice to Phaedo (of all present in 
the scene) in 87a-89c. At this stage in the dialogue, Simmias opposes Socrates’ 
argument about the soul’s immortality and ontological priority to the perish- 
able body with the objection that the soul ‘comes’ to the body a posteriori, as 
does harmony in a lyre. At this critical moment, Phaedo breaks the narrative 
frame to describe to Echecrates the internal audience’s fear and philosophical 
numbness: will Socrates be able to successfully counter Simmias’ destructive 
argument? Will they be in a position to cope with such arguments when So- 
crates is gone?56 In 89), for the first time in the dialogue, Plato makes Socrates 
draw an explicit comparison between his own demise and the death of a type 
of philosophical discourse deeply rooted in the Platonic Forms: 


®AIAQN: ey ed. etvyov yap ev debiG adtod nabyevog mapa viyy xAtvyv 
emt xapatCnrov tivdc, 6 dé emt moAd bpyAotéepov 1) Eyw. Karolycaç 
ody Möv THY xeça2)y xol vumtecaç Tas emi TH adyéw Tplyas — ElwSeL 


55 See Phd. 65d-66a where Socrates argues for an epistemological gap between particulars 
and Forms, and explicitly rejects the human senses as a means to access true reality. The 
Forms may be inspected only by the soul. 

56 Phd.88c-d. 
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yap, ondte Tüyot, male gov siç tas tolyas — Adptov dh, £oy, tows, a 
Paidwv, tag nara TabTAS xöoç Groxepf). 

Zomev, hy ö” £yo, @ Laxpates. 

oÜx, av ye Euol reety,. 

dG Ti, Hy 5” yo. 

THMEPOV, EDN, KaYW Ths EUdG Kal OD TööTaç, ExvTEP ye yuly ö Aöyoç 
reAsuv//oy) xal un duvaueda adtov dvaBiacacdal. xat Eywy’ öy, ci od 
ziyy nat UE Stapedyol 6 Adyos, £vopxov öv rtonzootiky Wamep Apyetot, 
Vİ) TPOTEPOV xovi)coety, TOly dv VOC ow dvoyoxökeyoç TOV Litov TE 
xol Keğiyroç Adyov (Phd. 8gb1-c3). 

PHAEDO: Tİ tell you. 1 happened to be sitting to his right, on a stool beside 
the bed, while he was a good way above me. Stroking my head 
and gathering the hair on my neck - it was his way now and again 
to make fun of my hair — he said: ‘So tomorrow perhaps, Phaedo, 
you'll cut off those lovely locks’. 

‘T expect so, Socrates’, I replied. 

‘You won't, if you listen to me’. 

‘What, then?’ I asked. 

‘Today’, he said, ‘I'll cut mine and you yours - i/, that is, the argu- 
ment dies on us and we can’t revive it. For myself, if | were you and 
the argument got away from me, I should swear an oath, like the 
Argives, not to grow my hair again till Td fought back and defeat- 
ed the argument of Simmias and Cebes: (trans. Gallop) 


Socrates explains to Phaedo that one should mourn not for the death of the 
philosopher but for the non-resurrectable demise of philosophical logos.5” 
His encouragement to Phaedo in particular to join forces with him to keep 
the philosophical dialogue alive and going is followed by the simultaneous 
touching of Phaedos hair, a tender gesture from a dying caring teacher to his 
promising young student. The scene’s symbolic value is manifested in Phaedo’s 
transformation from a mere eye-witness of the conversation to the dialogue’s 
future narrator.59 The temptation to read in this innocent touch a latent, quasi- 
magical, almost therapeutic influence is strong. Again, the Socratic touch does 
not pass unobserved, only this time Plato portrays Socrates as generously offe- 
ring to Phaedo (who, remarkably, has not asked for it), what in the Symposium, 


57 See Nagy (2015). 
58 On the historical Phaedo as opposed to the dramatic persona constructed by Plato, see 
Diog. Laert. 2.9; von Fritz (1938); Ranasinghe (2000) 58; Boys-Stones (2004) 1-23. 
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for example, he withholds from Agathon and Alcibiades, a fleeting, gentle and 
calm haptic contact, which Phaedo successfully ‘transforms’, as it were, into 
philosophical speech.59 

The death scene aside, Socrates’ touching of Phaedo is the only other refer- 
ence to a haptic contact with Socrates in the Phaedo. Are the two scenes rela- 
ted? How does the final touching of the dying body relate to Socrates’ touching 
of Phaedo and to the attribution of epistemological significance to the ‘embod- 
ied’ Socrates? And most importantly, how does the significance assigned to the 
Socratic touch in the internal narrative frame affect the readers’ response to 
the dialogue’s final scene? 

To fully grasp the relation of the two haptic scenes, we need to inspect 
somewhat more closely Plato’s representation of Socrates’ body in the 
Phaedo. In this dialogue, references to the Socratic body are few and 
exclusively limited to the legs. In 6ob, Socrates rubs his legs to relieve them 
from the feeling of numbness after the warden releases him from the fet- 
ters. The symbolism of the scene is not lost on the readers, who, as they lay 
eyes on Socrates for the first time in the prison through Phaedo’s narra- 
tion, see him commenting with remarkable detachment on the deceptive 
nature of bodily pleasure, which is never ‘pure’ but always mixed with pain. 
Then, in 61d, we watch Socrates place his legs firmly on the ground as he 
commences the dialogue with Cebes and Simmias on the immortality of 
the soul. The legs remain fixed on the ground throughout the discussion, 
again a symbol of Socrates’ return, as it were, to the physical and the sensi- 
ble. Finally, in 117e, it is again from his legs that the numbness and paralysis 
of death start.6° 

The proposed interpretation of the Socratic body in symbolic terms, as the 
concrete representation of Socrates’ exceptionally brave and temperate soul, 
is also anchored in the use of certain words in the death scene in relation to 
the body, which earlier in the dialogue were used in metaphysical contexts. On 
this view, the verbs haptomai and ephaptomai play a prominent role. The verb 
haptomai has a variety of meanings that stretch from the literal — ‘to fasten 
oneself to’, ‘grasp’, ‘take hold of” — to the metaphorical — ‘to engage in, ‘under- 
take’, or ‘to have intercourse with a woman’.®! The use of the verb ephaptomai 
extends the semantics of mere ‘touch’ from the literal ‘bind on/to’ and ‘lay hold 


59 See Phd. 89a5-7: Emeita we eb Huds idoato xol dorep Mepevydtac xol HttHLEVOUS dvexaAETATO 
xol Moovtpepev Md TO MapEeTteTOat TE xol GUTKOTELV TOV Aöyov. 

60 Asnoted by Burger (1984) 15; Dorter (1982) 178; Gilead (1994) 45. 

61 dntw xot dntopat: LSJ s.v. AIL. 3,4 and 5. epdrtopat LSJ s.v. A 11; Rowe (1993). 
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of, to the metaphorical ‘reach with the mind” and ‘attain to“? As seen above, 
both verbs are used in literal terms in the death scene in order to refer to the 
touching and strong holding of the Socratic body. Nonetheless, Socrates had 
exclusively used both verbs earlier in the epistemological and metaphysical 
contexts of the Phaedo to describe the ontological rapport of the disembodied 
soul to the Forms.®? In line with my interpretation, the death scene does not 
merely present in vivid visual terms the soul’s separation from the body, but re- 
affirms what was the case from the beginning of the dialogue, Plato’s portrayal 
of Socrates as someone who is his soul, who has successfully kept the somatic 
and the psychic parts separate due to his practice of philosophy, as someone 
who regards his own body from afar as an onlooker, from the vantage point of a 
third party, from the ontologically advanced perspective of his true self. Hence, 
the embodied Socrates of the Phaedo is the concrete image of his ‘pure’ soul 


(xabape puyy).54 


62 For the epistemological use of epdrroyot and its connection to the soul, see Phd. 79c8: İl) 
poy] TOTE Nev EAnetat dd TOD cöyüroç Eig Th ODSEMOTE KATA TADTA EXOVTA, xol ADTH TAQVATAL 
xol tapattetat xol cidtyyid Gorep pettovoot, dite ToLlovTWY Epantoueyn; 79d6: dtavrEep sön) 
x08” abthy yévytat xol 269 görü, xal méravtal te tod mAdvov xol mepl exetva del xatd TudT& 
MoavTws EXEL, Ate ToloUTwWY Epamtouern: Cf. 65d: HAA’ dMy Tl aicOycel öv Ölü Tod TwWpATOS 
£ofybo söröv, [Td Sirxccetrov xal vö öyağövl, 1176: xat dua epartduevos adtod obtog 6 Sovd¢ Td 
qdipyotxov, With regard to drtouat, see 65b9: 7) böyü) THs &AnPelac dirrerat, 65c5: Aoyiğeroi [} 
pox] 5é yc mov Tote KAAIO TE, ÖTüy AdTHY TOUTWV UNSEV rap or), UTE dxon ENTE dipic kiyre 
aryySav uyöz Tic NOovy, GAA’ ört UdAtoTA gör) KAO’ söriy ytyvnTal Edou xalpew TO TALE, 
xol xo0” doov Suvertatt Hİ) xotvoovoüoo GöTÖ Ud’ dmtouevy opeyytat tod dvtoc. See also: 86d8, 
65c9, 75a7. Cf. 7ga1, 81b5, 108b5. The verb érouat in the dialogues also has erotic conno- 
tations, which Plato uses in reference to the soul's reckoning of the Forms. See Ti. gob6- 
dz, Resp. 490a8-b7, Symp. zogc: datéuevos yap olo tod xo2o0 xol SuiAdv adbta, & meron 
exvel Tixtel Kal yevvğ, Kal Mapwy xol drwy LELVNLEVOS, Kal TO YevyOev TUVEXTPEPEL KOI MET’ 
éxetvov. The verb egdntouai also has similar semantics. See Phdr. 253a2, Tht. 190d, Soph. 
234d5 and 259d6, Phlb. 35¢. Cf. Symp. 212a; Resp. 534c6. 

63 See Phd. 78b-84c; Gallop (1975) 137-146; White (1989) 16-125. 

64 The significance that the themes of purity (xé@apotc) and purification (xa@apevew) have 
for the portrayal of Socrates has been noted by the majority of the dialogue’s interpreters. 
Not all agree, though, on how this ‘purification’ unfolds in the text. I concur with Kahn 
(1996) 331: ‘It is the noble courage and argumentative mastery of Socrates in the face of 
death that give credibility to the transcendental conception of the soul and its grounding 
in the reality of the Forms’. See Rowe’s comment on euphemia in 117e1-2, which associates 
him more with the gods than with the mortals; Gilead (1994) 42; Burger (1984) 216, argues 
that Socrates ‘experiences a union of opposites at his release from life. Romero (2016) 
sees in the death of Socrates ‘the full unfolding of a sacrificial ritual’ as well as a strong 
connection to Greek tragedy (51-72, esp. 72). Gilead (1994) 39 compares ‘Phaedo’s drama’ 
to Homer and argues that in the Phaedo we meet a new dramatic hero who has all the 
intellectual and moral virtues: continence, heroism, wisdom. 
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In conclusion, in contrast to the dialogue’s internal audiences, the readers 
can assume a panoramic interpretational view that allows them to identify be- 
hind Socrates’ detachment from his somatic constituent the formative impact 
of the intelligible world on his soul. While the internal audience clings to the 
Socratic body, as their last resort, watching breathlessly what they perceive as 
the soul’s departure from the body, the readers are invited to emotionally rec- 
reate Socrates’ brave, balanced, and detached point of view of the scene. They 
are prompted, that is, to become, like Socrates, onlookers to his own death, 
for they are privileged when compared to the eyewitnesses in two crucial res- 
pects: firstly, Socrates’ hapax physical demise presented at the end of the dia- 
logue can be defeated by the continuous revival of his verbal representation 
activated by the very act of reading; secondly, and most importantly, the act 
of reading can enhance their grasp of the Socratic persona as personifying 
in the text one’s successful transition from the purely somatic to the intelle- 
ctual, the soul’s privileged relation to the Forms, and the value of a life spent 
in philosophy. 

It is in this regard that the readers can embark on a journey from the soma- 
tic/physical to the intellectual. They are urged, in other words, to progress from 
the Socratic body to the Socratic soul and from there to the notion of the dis- 
embodied soul at large. The vigorous philosophical discourse as presented in 
the Phaedo guides the ascent. For the internal audience, however, the touching 
of the Socratic body, while it loses its sensation, does not differ much from 
Alcibiades’ hollow embrace of Socrates in the Symposium. In both instances, 
Plato presents the body of Socrates as deflecting the human touch by steadily 
remaining unaffected, tranquil and aloof. On this view, the numbness of the 
final death scene is the apogee of Socrates’ heroic comportment exemplified 
throughout the dialogue. And yet, while the Phaedo’s opening scene celebrates 
the victory of the continuous resurrection of logos over the death of the par- 
ticular individual, its ending favours us with what we as readers may also deep 
down desire: a final ‘touch’ of Socrates’ body on the deathbed as he leaves us 
behind in the sensible world, struggling with the mundane. 

65 mn Phd. 89d Socrates compares the philosophical /ogof to people and defends the prior- 
ity of the universal power of philosophical discourse to the influence of the particular 
thinker. See Phd. 89d: uy yevaueda, 1) 5” öç, picöğoyot, Womep ol kioedyfportot yiyvöyeyov aE 
oÜx got, 2pn, br dy riç meov todtou xaxdv néGot 7 Aöyovç mopoac. See Balla (2019). 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Necessity of Writing 


The Introduction of Plato’s Theaetetus 


Antonis Tsakmakis 


1 Introduction* 


‘The lecture left me convinced that in the Theaetetus I had found a work of 
philosophy which would reward a lifetime’s study’. Thus describes one of the 
most prolific students of Plato’s dialogue, Myles Burnyeat, his own reaction, 
early in his career, to a lecture on Theaetetus by Bernard Williams.! Intensive 
scholarly work on the Theaetetus in the last decades? is a sign of the dialogue’s 
attractiveness to relatively few, but devoted specialists; inversely, the dialogue 
is less well-known to most of Plato's amateur readers. This is mainly a con- 
sequence of the work’s demanding subject matter, the definition of knowl- 
edge — ‘not knowledge in general, but the specific wisdom proper of the true 
philosopher’? The present chapter suggests that the dialogue’s ‘exclusiveness’, 
the appeal of the Theaetetus to a select audience, is not only premeditated 
but also is meticulously signaled in the text, especially in the opening of the 
dialogue, a section which only recently has attracted the interest of scholars.*+ 


I thank Panagiotis Thanassas, Eleni Kaklamanou, Evangelia Theodoroudi and Maria Pavlou 
for their comments, Angela Zerbe and Xenia Makri for improving my style. All mistakes re- 
main my responsibility. 

1 Burnyeat (1990) xiii. Theaetetus was treated as a ‘star dialogue’ already in antiquity; cf. Annas 
(1992) 60, 64; Bonazzi (2013) 309. On Theaetetus as a source of the epistemology of the Old 
Academy, see Dillon (2018) 44—45. 

2 Starting with McDowell’s (1973) commentary, almost thirty book-length studies or commen- 
taries have appeared in the last forty five years, an impressive record which places Theaetetus 
among Plato’s most studied dialogues. 

3 Lisi (2011) vii. 

4 McDowell (1973) dedicates no more than 20 lines to the first six OCT pages; Bostock’s (1988) 

philosophical discussion of the dialogue starts on its fifteenth page (151e); Roloff (1975) equal- 

ly ignores the opening, as do Desjardins (1990) and others. Contra Polansky (1992) 34; the 

frame of the dialogue is also properly discussed in the commentaries of Benardete (1984) 

and, to a degree, Chappell (2004). It is the focus of Solére-Queval (1998); Tschemplik (2008) 

16-27; Narcy (2013); Giannopoulou (2013) 20-29; Giannopoulou (2014); Capuccino (2014) 

102-191 (with further literature); Balansard (2015); Kaklamanou 8: Pavlou (2016). 
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Furthermore, contextual analysis will lead us to a supposition concerning the 
conditions under which the work has been composed and which may be rela- 
ted to some of its particularities. 

The variety, sophistication and demonstrative prominence of framing fea- 
tures in the Theaetetus stands out in the Platonic corpus. The dialogue has 
both an extensive outer frame (opening scene between persons other than the 
participants of the main dialogue, which takes place later than the dialogue), 
and a developed ‘inner frame; i.e. a preliminary conversation between Socrates 
and his interlocutors before the philosophical discussion proper begins. But 
it is only in the Theaetetus that both these framing sections have the form of 
uninterrupted dialogue, and this is also the case in the main part of the dia- 
logue — also a unique combination. Moreover, the dramatic form of the dia- 
logue is presented in the proem as a conscious choice of the narrator, and we 
also learn that the dialogue is available to the participants in written form; in- 
deed, Socrates himself was actively involved in the process of its composition. 
The foregrounded motifs of writing and of the reproduction of a past reality 
by literary means in the dramatic mode of representation evoke memorable 
Platonic positions presented in earlier (according to the prevailing view) dia- 
logues, namely the Phaedrus and the Republic. It is also to be noted that hints 
and parallels to other dialogues are not limited to these salient themes,® while 
meta-philosophical reflection is further enhanced by Socrates’ articulate pre- 
sentation of his method as midwifery in a famous passage of his introductory 
conversation with Theaetetus — the corollary of a series of comments on the 
participants’ character and personality to be found in this section.® Finally, at 
the end of the dialogue, the continuation of the discussion between the same 
persons is announced and this promise is eventually fulfilled in the Sophist 
(which is itself followed by the Statesman).” 

It is a legitimate hypothesis that these subtleties of the Theaetetus’ framing 
parts have significance for the dialogue in its entirety. Also, it is worth consid- 
ering whether there is a connection with another peculiarity of this dialogue, 
namely that, unlike dialogues of Plato’s middle period, positive conclusions 
are avoided and many questions are left open, although they have been exten- 
sively and seriously discussed. Like Plato’s earlier dialogues the Theaetetus is 
ultimately aporetic regarding its principal definitional question, namely ‘what 


5 Giannopoulou (2013) argues that Theaetetus includes sufficient elements that justify a paral- 
lelism with the Apology (and hence can be read as an account-giving of Socrates). 

6 See especially Blondell (2002) 251-313. 

7 210d; cf. Soph. 216a. On the relationship between Theaetetus and Sophist, see Brisson (2011) 98. 
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is knovvledge:5 But in contrast to these dialogues, Socrates does not expose his 
interlocutors. The pursuit of truth in the dialogue is a serious, collaborative 
and intensive project, although it is still incomplete.? The failure to reach a 
conclusion does not lead to a permanent end of the discussion; it rather serves 
as a better starting point for ensuing attempts. It has been pointed out that this 
may be an appeal addressed not only to the persons involved in the dialogue, 
but also to its external audience(s).!° 

The hypothesis developed in this chapter is that the dialogue was original- 
ly and primarily addressed to persons who were familiar with Plato’s thought 


8 Cf. Benardete (1984) 1.87: ‘In light of the question it raises, the Theaetetus is more comprehen- 
sively skeptical than any other so-called skeptical dialogue. On the other hand, Brown (2018) 
links aporia in this dialogue to the motif of Socrates’ midwifery: ‘with the powerful midwife 
image, Plato has introduced a new conception of subjective aporia as the labour pains of one 
who is “pregnant” with some theory or other, and who needs the help of a Socratic midwife 
to deliver it fully — arguably a more appealing notion of intellectual difficulty and of the role 
of Socrates than “elenctic aporia’, the perplexity of one who has been humbled by Socrates’ 
cross-examination’ (95). Zilioli (2012) 51-52 reminds that in antiquity the dialogue was un- 
derstood as a peirastic one, not as maieutic (Diog. Laert. 3.49—51). Johnson (1998) points out 
that all Platonic proems ‘warn against the notion that have ultimate authority, and to insist 
upon changeable pursuit of truth embodied in the process of dialectic’ (590). 

9 Lafrance (2015) 213 stresses the positive conclusions of the conversation arguing, among 
other things, that the failure mainly concerns the impossibility of explaining false belief, 
while D. Frede (1989) argues that the dialogue includes hints for possible answers to open 
questions. Cf. also Polansky (1992); Sedley (2004) 5. 

ıo Cİ, Benardete (1984) 1.88; Heitsch (1988); Burnyeat (1990); Sedley (1996) 103 (on sources 
of this approach in antiquity); Sedley (2004); Gill (2012); Kahn (2013) 51-52 (on Plato pre- 
supposing the reader's knowledge of earlier dialogues); contra Brisson (2011) 89. On read- 
erly responses cued by the Platonic text, see Cotton (2014), esp. 85 (Theaetetus as a model 
for the recipient of philosophical instruction); 140-141; 152-154 (on the ‘importance of 
inconsistencies and ellipses, both within individual dialogues and between dialogues, 
and the work left for the reader to do’); 263-270 (on the reader’s “progress”). Szlezak 
(1999) 18 also points out, for different reasons, the constructive effect of dialogues on 
its primary addressees. It is also to be noted that Plato’s target audience in his middle 
period seems to change. While many of Plato’s early dialogues are believed to address a 
wider public, dialogues of his middle period represent ‘a different notion of philosophical 
writing corresponding to a different choice of the audience for whom the dialogues are 
intended. And this rhetorical shift on the author's part is reflected within the dialogues 
by his selection and characterisation of the interlocutors. Phaedrus is perhaps the last 
non-philosopher to appear as a dialogue speaker until we reach Plato's latest and most 
“practical” work, the Laws’: Kahn (1996) 380-381; cf. also 58-59 and Rutherford (1995) 
275-6; after the Phaedrus ‘Plato can deploy rigorous argument and elaborate technical 
method, because he has interlocutors whose interests are genuinely philosophical’ (Kahn 
[1996] 381). This is regularly understood as a sign that Plato’s intended audience are not 
interested people who have no previous experience with philosophy, but a circle of men 
who are already familiar with philosophical thinking. 
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and work and were probably associated with the Academy. It was intended to 
provide a paradigm of rigid debate and a basis for further philosophical inqui- 
ry. As scholars still discuss whether the views expressed in the dialogue are 
in alignment with the Theory of Forms expounded by Plato in previous dia- 
logues, we suggest that Theaetetus could also inspire further investigation by 
its original audience into this matter and into a series of questions touched 
upon in the dialogue. In Section 2 we argue that many notable features of the 
dialogue’s frames cohere with the hypothesis that this work was conceived as 
a text to be studied in the absence of its author." This reading neither denies 
that the study of other dialogues did not require the presence of Plato, nor ig- 
nores that Platonic writing resists definite interpretations; our aim is rather to 
improve the understanding of the text by uncovering the semantic potential of 
its textual features through a systematic literary analysis; accordingly, special 
attention will be given to the cognitive and emotional responses the frames 
were likely to generate in their original audiences (Section 3). Given that the 
Theaetetus is usually dated to the years after 370, i.e. shortly before or during 
Plato’s second visit to Sicily (367), it is an attractive hypothesis that the philos- 
opher’s departure from Athens may be correlated to some of its peculiarities, 
as well as to the self-conscious reflection about writing, dialogue and imitation 
against the backdrop of Plato’s earlier dialogues (Section 4). It is needless to 
add that reflections about the dialogue’s possible ‘Sitz im Leben; do not exhaust 
its interpretation in a historicist approach. 


2 The Frames of the Theaetetus and the Idea of Plato’s Absence 


In the outer frame of the dialogue (142a-143e) Euclides and Terpsion meet on 
a summer afternoon in their hometown Megara, and Euclides asks his com- 
panion about the time he had returned ‘from the fields’ — ‘just now’ or ‘longer 
ago’. Terpsion answers that he has been searching for Euclides in the agora for a 
long time (142a), and, in reply, Euclides gives a full account of his extraordinary 
day to explain his prolonged absence from the city. He had met Theaetetus in 


ıı We cannot know whether earlier dialogues were recited and discussed in the presence 
of Plato, nor how the philosopher commented himself on his own writings as a part of 
his teaching. Cf. Sayre (1992) 223-226; Charalabopoulos (2012) 140-154. Theaetetus is 
commonly believed to mark the transition from Plato’s middle period to the so-called 
late dialogues (thus it comes after the Republic, Phaedrus, and Parmenides); cf. Lafrance 
(2015) 198 n. 3, despite doubts caused occasionally by stylometric data; cf. Ledger (1989); 
Brandwood (1990). 
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the port as the latter was returning from a battle in Corinth,’ gravely wounded 
and suffering from a fatal illness; the mathematician wanted to be carried to 
Athens, because he preferred to die in his homeland. In order to enjoy The- 
aetetus’ company as long as he could, Euclides accompanied him on a large 
part of the route to Athens. On his way back, Euclides continues, he recollected 
a remarkable conversation between Socrates and the then young Theaetetus, 
which took place shortly before Socrates’ death.!% Socrates was so impressed by 
Theaetetus’ character and skills, that he foretold that the teenager would be- 
come a learned and judicious man, provided that he reached maturity (142a-d; 
the comment is not repeated in the main dialogue, but see 210b-d). Thus, the 
two friends agree to listen to the conversation, as Euclides reminds that he had 
produced a written record of the full dialogue, based on Socrates’ narration 
(142d-143a). A servant is asked to recite the text (which must have been kept at 
the place the two men have reached meanwhile — distances in Megara are not 
comparable to those at Athens). Euclides now adds that, in a final revision, he 
removed all intermediate phrases by the narrator, ‘to avoid disruption’ (143b-c). 

The dialogue proper arises from a conversation between Socrates and the 
mathematician Theodorus of Cyrene, which probably took place in a gym- 
nasium. In its introduction (143d-151d), Socrates expresses the desire to learn 
whether Theodorus happened to have got acquainted with any outstanding 
Athenian youths during his stay in Athens (143d-e). Theodorus points to a 
young boy who had just oiled his body before exercise (as it turns out, the boy 
will eventually engage in a philosophical discussion). While Theaetetus re- 
mains at a distance, we are informed about his family, character and outstand- 
ing mental skills, and finally his name is disclosed. Theodorus praises the boy’s 
unusual ability to learn without the least sign of uneasiness, and concludes by 
noticing his external similarity to Socrates (143e-144d). Thus, Socrates takes the 
opportunity to address Theaetetus in a playful way: he asks him to approach 
in order to examine how he looks like himself. This leads to a discussion about 
(external) similarity, as well as about the expertise needed to attest it; this 
topic will then generate the question whether the two men’s souls are equally 


ız PEarlier scholars identified this event with a battle dated to 369 B.C., a year close to the 
probable date of the dialogue’s composition; for a recent support of this view, see Garcia 
Xavier (2011) 73-77. But this would mean that Theaetetus served as a hoplite in his mid- 
forties, while Euclides would have walked from Megara to Erinos and back (a total of 30 
km) as an 81-year-old man. Consequently, the battle of Corinthus in the Corinthian War 
in the spring of 391 has been suggested as the most probable date; cf. Nails (2002) 274-278, 
with further arguments — all are reasonable but not compelling. 

13 ULater this day Socrates had to appear at the basileios stoa to answer to Meletus’ charges of 
corrupting the young — but this information is not revealed until the end (210d). 
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similar, and so the examination of Theaetetus’ soul by Socrates will provide the 
occasion for a philosophical discussion (144d-147c).!4 The themes of knowing, 
recognising, remembering and forgetting figure prominently in this exchange, 
as well as their usual objects: names, appearance, qualities and identity. Final- 
ly, Socrates compares his own role with that of a midwife: he does not offer 
himself any knowledge, but he helps others to bring their ideas to light and 
examines their feasibility (149a-151d). Theaetetus proves to be a smart and con- 
genial partner in conversation and, having displayed his own achievements 
in mathematics, he is encouraged by Socrates to attempt to define knowledge 
(147¢-148d). 

The persons involved in the framing scene, together with those participat- 
ing in the main dialogue and whose names are also disclosed there, provide a 
first indication that the world of Theaetetus is a philosophers-only universe.® 
Euclides was known as a follower of Socrates who, after Socrates’ death, taught 


ı4 Knowledge of individual persons and objects is a recurrent motif in the main dialogue 
(esp. on persons: 188b, 192e-193a, 193b); cf. Lafrance (2015) 214. 

15 Fritz (2016) 149. It is true that, like other figures of Platonic proems, Euclides and Terpsion 
do not actively engage in a philosophical discussion (cf. Johnson [1998] 590), but this 
does not justify their negative evaluation (common in numerous discussions of the pas- 
sage). On the contrary, the language they use echoes the Platonic vocabulary of philo- 
sophical investigation and announces specific problems to be treated in this dialogue. 
In the opening exchange the idea of coming together is blended with the notion of phil- 
osophising: Terpsion had been searching for Euclides (@@jtovv) and was full of wonder 
(e8abpaCov), because he was not able to find him anywhere (edpetv); on Öyrety /eöpioxetv in 
Plato cf. Giannantoni (2005) 207-208, on ösükc /9copdeer etc. Tschemplik (2008) 56-57; 
see also 144a-b, 155d etc. Pappas (2016) 26 notes that besides toydu also the noun dyopa 
will play a role in the work (155d, 173c). This language may suggest attractive allegories, 
as there are some analogies with the philosophical inquiry that follows: Terpsion’s first 
attempt to find Euclides was fruitless, as he was not where Terpsion first hypothesised, 
but Terpsion, instead of giving up, kept on searching — a procedure with analogies to 
Theaetetus’ consecutive attemtps to find a definition for knowledge. Further on, Euclides’ 
repeated walks to Athens and back is a movement (xtvyotcs) that illustrates his zeal and 
effort to achieve something, but it can also be seen as a hint to intellectual progress, as 
in 153b learning and studying (ud@nyaotc, weAéty) are defined as forms of xtvyatc. Euclides’ 
account about his meeting with Theaetetus also contains some significant notions: he 
met Theaetetus by chance (évétvyov: on the use of the verb in other proems, see Rangos in 
this volume), as the Athenian was being carried (gepopévw) from Corinth to his destina- 
tion (pepeoöot is applied in the first part of the dialogue to the beings which are examined 
as possible objects of knowledge, 152dff.). In a similar vein, in the preliminary conversa- 
tion of Socrates with Theodorus and Theaetetus the verbs dxobw, yöyvykat, Yryvaoxw, ofda 
as well as topics such as names, external appearance, identity etc. point to the content of 
the dialogue and prefigure its complexities (Theodorus retrieves Theaetetus’ name in his 
second attempt — when he was first asked he could not remember; but ‘knowing’ him was 
still possible). 
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philosophy in Megara.'® The dates of his birth and death are uncertain, but he 
is supposed to have been quite older than Plato. He must have been alive at 
least between 430 (or even 450) and 380. He wrote six Socratic dialogues (Diog. 
Laert. 2.106). Terpsion was probably a lesser figure of Euclides’ environment — 
a pupil or follower of his. Socrates’ interlocutors in the main dialogue, Theo- 
dorus (from Cyrene) and Theaetetus of Sounion, were not philosophers in the 
narrow sense; they were renowned mathematicians,/7 but for Plato the study 
of mathematics was a prerequisite for the preoccupation with philosophy. 

For readers and audiences familiar with Plato, Euclides’ figure in the open- 
ing of Theaetetus evokes in many ways the Megarian’s multifaceted relation- 
ship to Plato and it also suggests a number of significant analogies between 
the two men. Both the older Megarian and the younger Athenian, shared a 
common past as devoted members of Socrates’ circle. After Socrates’ death, 
Plato left Athens and Euclides was the person who hosted him in Megara,/8 
and we may assume that Plato had feelings of respect, solidarity and gratitude 
towards his older Megarian friend. By teaching philosophy and by writing So- 
cratic dialogues Euclides had paved the way to be followed by Plato (in case the 
dramatic date of the dialogue’s opening scene is 391, that means that by that 
time Euclides was active in Megara, while Plato had not yet founded his school; 
it is also probable that Euclides had already composed some of his dialogues). 

Euclides’ teaching activity is perhaps reflected in the Theaetetus. The recita- 
tion of the dialogue almost certainly took place in the regular meeting place 
of Euclides and his followers (perhaps in Euclides’ house or school, if there 
was any — possibly a place associated with Plato’s sojourn in the town).!9 The 


16 Euclides combined Eleatic monism with Socratic ethics. He believed in the existence of 
one Good, which is absolute and immobile; its opposite does not exist (a Parmenidean 
doctrine); each virtue or wisdom (ppdvyatc) is treated as a name of the év, which remains 
always the same (a Socratic component). Megarians denied motion (a salient motif in the 
first part of the Theaetetus). Cf. Stern (2008) 21-22; Zucker (2009) 600-601. 

ır On Theodorus, see Nails (2002) 281-282; on Theaetetus, Nails (2002) 274-278 and (2016) 
300-306. 

18 According to Diogenes Laertius 2.106, 3.6 (who names Hermodorus as his source), after 
the execution of Socrates, Plato and other members of Socrates’ circle established them- 
selves in Megara. Their host was probably Euclides; cf. Déring (1972) 73 f.; Reale (1987) 
281-285; Dillon (2003) 199. 

19 The adhortative twyev indicates a change of place in the end of the scene; the two friends 
move, to the place where the manuscript was kept and probably sit in the garden. It would 
be unreasonable to assume that Euclides had the manuscript with him on his visit to the 
harbour; it is also contradicted by his remark that the conversation ‘came to his mind’ 
during his return (142c). There is no attested meeting place of a philosophical school in 
Megara at any time, but Euclides’ teaching activity seems anyway beyond serious doubt; 
cf. Haake (2018) 241-243. 
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association with Plato would be undoubtedly stronger for those who had sim- 
ilar experiences in Plato’s Academy.?° 

The setting is also significant. Megara is one of the places where Socrates 
could have found a refuge, had he followed Criton’s advice and escaped from 
prison (Crit. 53b4-5). Thus, Megara appeared as an alternative to Athens, a 
place where Socrates could have continued his life. Theaetetus was also given 
the choice to stay in Megara (which could possibly have delayed his passing 
away), but his answer was comparable to that of Socrates: he wished to die 
in Athens (142c2-3). If in this way Athens is associated with the philosophers’ 
end,”! Megara is the city which, during their life was always ready to receive 
them; now it preserves their memory. 

Furthermore, in order to write down the dialogue between Socrates and 
Theaetetus as faithfully as possible,?? Euclides came several times from Me- 
gara to Athens to visit Socrates before the philosopher's imminent death. Eu- 
clides commuted on the road not taken by Socrates and transferred to Megara 
the information he needed to compose his work. After Socrates’ death (though 
perhaps not immediately),?5 ie. not long after the dramatic date of the dia- 
logue and the alleged composition of Euclides’ text, the real author of the 
dialogue, Plato, covered the same route as he abandoned Athens in order to 
establish himself in this hospitable town. This biographical detail may explain 
the positive way Megara is treated in Plato’s dialogues. In any case, the motif of 
moving to Megara evokes Plato’s bonds with this place, and especially his de- 
cision to live there instead of Athens, enacts the reader’s knowledge of Plato’s 
departure from Athens. 

In a similar manner, Euclides’ claim to be the author of the dialogue, chal- 
lenges — and therefore evokes — the reader’s knowledge that Plato is its real 
author. In sum, for readers who knew Plato, several outstanding motifs of the 
outer frame's setting extending to the full range of its fundamental elements, 
namely persons, space, time and actions were likely to produce associations 
with the philosopher's life; more specifically, the combination of all these 


20 Readers would have associated this scene with Plato’s xf0<, where such events used to 
take place; on the xfircoç, see Diog. Laert. 3.5; Dillon (2003) 3—4; Caruso (2013) 61 (with the 
sources), 100-104, 193. Pappas (2016) treats Theaetetus as a work to be read against the 
backdrop of the institutionalisation of philosophy in the Academy. 

21 Tüeir decision is an expression of devotion to their city, in alignment with their ethical 
principles, cf. Polanski (1992) 35-36; McCoy (2008) 143: ‘Socrates ... is both an insider and 
an outsider in Athens ... On the other hand, Socrates is deeply committed to Athens’ 

22 For the symbolic interpretation of movement in Plato (especially in the Republic) cf. De 
Sanctis (2016) 122-128; Schur (2015) 59-80. 

23 MNails (2002) 247. 
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motifs would possibly call to the readers’ mind Plato’s move away from Athens 
while, at the same time, they foreground the idea of Socratic dialogues being 
composed outside Athens. It is also to be noted that, again, in the early 360s, 
the time Theaetetus is usually dated, Plato had left Athens again, as he trav- 
elled to Syracuse, where he intended to encourage the introduction of a regime 
based on philosophical principles. Thus, real life experiences of the dialogue’s 
first audiences would further advance these associations. 

This impression is reinforced by Socrates’ first utterance in the dialogue, 
where he explicitly mentions Cyrene (143d1-6). It is attested (although the evi- 
dence is not compelling) that at some time after his return to Athens from 
his first retreat, at a period which is close to the dramatic date of the opening 
scene and Theaetetus’ death (presumably 391), Plato once more left Athens 
and travelled to Egypt, Cyrene and Sicily.24 According to Diogenes Laertius 
3.6, his host in Cyrene was Theodorus, Socrates’ first interlocutor in the inner 
frame of the dialogue; this means that, if there is some truth in this story, both 
framing conversations of the Theaetetus include a person associated with Pla- 
to’s sojourns outside Athens.?5 

The idea of an absent Plato is suggested in one more way. Apart from Eu- 
clides’ personal friendship with Plato, Euclides and Terpsion are known to Pla- 
to’s readers from the Phaedo: they were present at Socrates’ last conversation 
(59b-c). A reader familiar with Plato’s writings is supposed to have made this 
association between the two dialogues’ proems.?6 An artful literary strategy 
forces readers to direct their attention to Phaedo and make active use of their 
knowledge of it: while Terpsion is addressed by his interlocutor right from the 


24 Plutarch (Sol. 2.8) states that Plato sailed from Athens as a merchant, transporting oil to 
Egypt. It would be tempting to relate the image of flowing oil, which is used as a metaphor 
for Theaetetus’ character in the introduction (144b), to this detail, which must have been 
known to Plato’s contemporaries. On possible allusions to Cyrenaic philosophy in the dia- 
logue, see Zilioli (2012) 47-71; Rowe (2015). Zilioli (2012) 63 believes that the Cyrenaics are 
not directly referred to because they had not elaborated their doctrines before Socrates’ 
death. Personal motives may also play a role, as Plato usually avoids mentioning his rivals; 
cf. Tsouna (2015) 18. 

25 The marked opposition between Socrates’ interest in the youth of Athens and his indiffer- 
ence to those of Cyrene (143d) refutes, of course, prima facie, the accusation of corrupting 
the youth (at Athens); cf. Fritz (2016) 148. To Plato’s contemporaries, however, it must 
have sounded ironic, as they knew that Plato probably visited Cyrene in his quest for 
philosophical contacts outside Athens, and, certainly also because they realised that most 
members of the Academy came from cities other than Athens. 

26 These two dialogues frame the seven dialogues which date to around Socrates’ death 
(Theaetetus, Euthyphro, Sophist, Statesman, Apology, Crito, Phaedo), for a possible inter- 
pretation cf. Polanski (1992) 34-35]; see also Fritz (2016) 154. 
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beginning of the proem (14241), and his name is repeated two more times in it 
(142b7, 143b5), the reader has to wait until Terpsion’s last turn in this exchange 
(143¢7) for Euclides’ identity to be disclosed. It is likely that this suspense in- 
duces Plato’s readers to hypothesise the identity of Terpsion’s unnamed part- 
ner; thus, they are encouraged to evoke the opening of the Phaedo and consid- 
er the possibility that the same Euclides is Terpsion’s companion in the present 
case, too. The activation of the reader’s knowledge of the opening of Phaedo 
had a further upshot. The names of the two Megarians had appeared there in 
the same context with Plato’s. According to the narrator, namely Phaedo, Plato 
was not present at Socrates’ last hours because, as Phaedo ‘thought, he had 
been ill. Thus, through the reminiscence of Phaedo, the association between 
Plato and Euclides is also implicitly connected to the idea of Plato’s absence 
(in this case not from Athens, but from the scene). 

Overall, several details of the proem make better sense if we assume that a 
playful association with real life circumstances was intended or exploited. In 
the following section we discuss in more detail the way a reader processes the 
opening parts as the conversation evolves. 


3 Plato Dramaticus and His Audience: Reading Theaetetus from the 
Beginning 


34 The Outer Frame 

Theaetetus occupies an intermediate position betvveen Plato”s dramatic and 
narrated dialogues.?7 Despite its dramatic form, the dialogue is in a sense re- 
ported, as we do not ignore that its transmission required two intermediaries, 
Socrates himself and Euclides. In contrast, however, to the Parmenides and the 
Symposion,?8 this dependence on intermediary narrators does not undermine 
the idea of authenticity, but rather emboldens it through a mark of authority.?9 


27 Plato’s narrated dialogues are always framed, either by a dialogue or by a monologic 
exposition of the speaker to an audience (which is not identified and remains ‘invisible’). 
Narrated dialogues with a dialogic frame: Euthydemus, Menexenus, Protagoras (narrator 
is Socrates); Phaedo, Symposion (narrator other than Socrates). Narrated dialogues with a 
monologic frame: Lysis, Charmides, Republic (narrator is Socrates); Parmenides (narrator 
other than Socrates). 

28  Plato’s absence from Phaedo may be seen as a hint to the fictional character of the dia- 
logue: Phaedo is not a first-hand testimony, but a product of Plato’s creative imagination. 
On Platonic narrators whose authority is undermined cf. Clay (1992) 117. 

29 The use of an intermediary - a narrator — does not undermine per se credibility; it points 
to the impossibility of accurate reproduction but, at the same time, implies an attempt to 
preserve what is essentially true. 
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Dramatic dialogues create an illusion of spontaneity, immediacy and viv- 
idness.30 The absence of a controlling authorial voice and the ensuing lack 
of a (traceable) external focaliser (a device that triggers a clear distinction in 
the mind between the reality of the addressee and the fictional setting), mi- 
nimise the reader's distance from the fictitious speakers. The aesthetic expe- 
rience generated by such a dialogue involves empathy and suspense caused 
by the readers direct exposure to the vicissitudes of the interaction between 
the dialogi personae; external and internal audiences have the same listening 
perceptions. 

In the opening scene of the Theaetetus, Euclides and Terpsion are talking 
with nostalgia about two respected figures who are dead: Theaetetus and 
Socrates. In an artful and efficient manner, the dialogue creates suspense and 
triggers empathy in the reader, who tends to adopt the same perspective as 
Euclides’ internal audience, Terpsion. As the conversation advances, positive 
and negative feelings alternate or coexist. Initially, the reader’s curiosity to 
learn about the dying Theaetetus is triggered; readers are expected to share the 
interlocutors’ admiration for Theaetetus’ courage in battle, and to experience 
a certain frustration, realising that he could have survived had he not been 
concurrently affected by dysentery.*! What is anticipated about the main dia- 
logue generates similarly fluctuating responses. Feelings of gloom and desire 
prompted by the reminiscence of Socrates’ death are mitigated by the refer- 
ence to his optimistic prophecy about Theaetetus’ future development. This 
feeling is destabilised by the knowledge of Theaetetus’ premature death — but, 


30 Dramatic dialogues either focus without delay on the main topic (Laches, Alcibiades 1, 
Meno, Hippias minor, Alcibiades Il, Hipparchus, Theages, Minos and, later, Laws) or open 
with a short, preliminary exchange which, like the prologue in drama, contains essen- 
tial information on the persons, setting and further circumstances of the conversation 
(Euthyphro, Crito, Gorgias, Ion, Phaedrus; Hippias maior: very brief exchange; the same 
model would be followed later in the Sophist, Statesman and Timaeus). In the latter case, 
the transition to the main part of the dialogue is smooth, since there is no change of exter- 
nal setting, unless the interlocutors are themselves moving. From early or dubious dia- 
logues only Anterastae is narrated by Socrates. In Cratylus, which belongs to the middle 
period, as well as in the later Philebus, the interlocutors recapitulate a discussion which 
is in progress for the better orientation of the newly arrived Socrates; in Timaeus it is 
Socrates who recapitulates a discussion of the previous day. 

31 Cornelli and Carvalho (2011) 101 see the reference to the dysentery as a comic element 
(together with Plato’s ‘concealment’, the allusions to Socrates’ ugliness, the anecdote of 
the laughing Thracian maiden, and the excursus on the philosopher in the agora); cf. also 
Charalabopoulos (2012) 208. On further comic elements in 144a-b, see Tschemplik (2008) 
25. Humorous details contribute to the complexity of responses triggered by the text. 
Erler (2016) 114 argues that the dramatic form of the dialogue makes it more entertaining. 
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again, this does not entail a hopeless situation: the dialogue that follows pre- 
serves the memory and the ideas of both men. It prolongs their presence, not 
only among Euclides and Terpsion, but also among readers. Moreover, the 
announcement of a dialogue which keeps unaltered the authentic, dramat- 
ic form of uninterrupted direct speech promises lively resonances of the way 
they spoke and behaved. 

Nevertheless, audiences can never deactivate the contextual knowledge 
that reminds them that they belong to a different reality. The speakers of Pla- 
to’s dramatic dialogues are situated in a different temporal and local setting 
than the reader. They are classified as real persons (and not as mythical or fic- 
tional figures, like the persons in drama), but they are almost certainly dead at 
the time of the dialogue’s publication.5? In extreme cases individual elements 
of the setting are incompatible with each other from a historical point of view, 
reinforcing thus the impression of fictionality.55 In consequence, the contextu- 
al information generated or imported in the course of the dialogue is directly 
confronted with the real world context of the reader, and this experience 
automatically triggers the awareness of fictitiousness.37 On the whole, the 
immersion of the reader or listener into the ‘reality’ of the dialogue, intensified 
through the direct discourse and the unboundedness of the dialogue, maxi- 
mises the collision force that is produced by the tension between the different 
contexts (reader’s world vs. setting of the dialogue ).35 

Compared to other Platonic dialogues, it is remarkable that in the outer 
frame of the Theaetetus, disrupting effects cued by the contextual information 


32 Capuccino (2014) 115-116. 

33 On contextual information evoked within the main dialogue cf. Cotton (2014) 233-236, 
with interesting suggestions on possible interpretations of biographical hints. 

34 Cİ, Garcia Xavier (2011) sı, who underlines that the dramatic form makes the author less 
responsible for the views supported by the interlocutors, while, on the other hand, it indi- 
cates fiction. Contrast Xenophon’s controlling presence at the opening of his ‘Socratic’ 
works (Memorabilia, Apology, Symposion, Oeconomicus); this stance suggests historicity, 
and it implies the narrator’s authoritative commitment to the reality of his narration 
(even where this is not eventually the case). The narrator is unquestionably identified as 
the author himself. 

35 Genre conventions are a further pragmatic constraint and provide additional contextual 
frames for the adequate processing of a text. Accordingly, the identity of Socrates as the 
central figure of Plato’s works is constantly negotiated. He is at the same time the stock 
character of the genre of Socratic dialogue (cf. Kurke [2010] 252-253) — the literary ver- 
sion of a ‘street philosopher’, and a character who develops in the tradition according to 
various authors’ creativity — and a figure indebted to the historical Socrates who is still 
remembered, a person whose way of life, captivating personality (especially manifested 
in conversation), and insights into human affairs deeply influenced Plato, other Socratic 
writers and many people who came into contact with him. 
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which is retrieved are minimal (and, eventually, they all converge in the sug- 
gestion of Plato’s absence from Athens, as we argued in the previous section). 
Spatial and temporal remoteness is suggested (scene outside Athens; Euclides 
and Terpsion supposed to be dead), but its effects are counterbalanced by a 
feeling of common identity with the interlocutors that is supposed to come 
up among Plato’s intimates; this is the result of contextual knowledge from 
the real world which is activated while the proem is processed. As we pointed 
out, the persons involved in the scene, as well as the participants of the main 
dialogue (who are all named in the outer frame), evoke details from Plato’s 
biography and writings, which are associated with intense positive emotions. 
Given that Plato’s followers ideally were members of the same philosophical 
community, a feeling of in-group solidarity with the characters of the dialogue 
emerges. Consequently, readers with this profile are predisposed to listen to 
the dialogue in quite the same way as the internal audience. It follows that 
the two Megarians’ desire to revive the memory of Socrates and Theaetetus 
can be transferred to the external audience without any inhibiting factors. In 
what could be called an emergent structure,56 claims of authority and accu- 
racy made by Euclides maintain their value to the maximum degree possible. 
Even though readers do not consider the dialogue to be historically accurate, 
Euclides’ assertions are still interpreted as a sign that in this dialogue many 
elements can be trusted as if they were true. 

The convergence of the internal and external audiences’ perspective is not 
only an aesthetic phenomenon sustained by the subtleties of the proem but is 
further deployed throughout the dialogue in a way that increases the reader's 
benefit. The dialogue satisfies a desire to keep Socrates alive and creates the 
illusion of listening to his ipsissima verba. In addition, it entails hints that point 
to Socrates’ succession. Shortly before his death, Socrates indirectly indicates 
that the young mathematician could follow, mutatis mutandis, the way he had 
paved. Plato’s students of the Academy are heirs of the same tradition; they 
follow the same path and, therefore, feel particularly concerned by both the 
content of the dialogue and the performance of Socrates’ interlocutor in it. 


3.2 The Inner Frame 

The importance of the figure of Theaetetus — not in a biographical sense, 
but in his function as an exemplary character — is indicated in a threefold 
way: through unrestricted praise, through the emphasis on the similarity 


36 On the notion of emergent structure as a result of blending in the mind, see Fauconnier 
and Turner (2002). 
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between Socrates and Theaetetus,57 and through his role in the dialogue itself 
(as well as in the Sophist). The exceptional treatment of Theaetetus first be- 
comes evident when he - not Socrates - is identified as the primary object of 
the two Megarians’ interest in the proem (the reason why the dialogue is rem- 
inisced ).38 Praise of Theaetetus is explicit, generous and dispersed through- 
out all parts of the dialogue. It concerns every aspect of his personality and 
is shared by everybody: the Megarians, the men who attested his bravery in 
battle, Theodorus and Socrates. His future excellence is anticipated by Socrates 
after his first acquaintance with him, and is confirmed by his death. Eventually, 
in the dialogue Theaetetus justifies his characterisation as the promising youth 
par excellence. The confutation of the propositions he formulates during the 
philosophical conversation is not to be equated with a failure.3? The young 
mathematician is sincerely admired for his achievements in a discipline as im- 
portant as mathematics, and he is now encouraged and supported to keep on 
searching for the definition of knowledge. The implicit climax of his compli- 
mentary treatment is to be found beyond this work, namely in the Sophist, the 
dialogue announced for the following day: Socrates introduces Theaetetus to 
the Eleatic Stranger as the most apt partner for a discussion on dialectic, and 
withdraws (as does Theodorus in the Theaetetus, after having introduced The- 
aetetus to Socrates as a brilliant young mathematician). 

The sequence of Theaetetus’ instructors corresponds to the sequence of 
teaching subjects in Plato’s educational vision. The progression from mathe- 
matics to logic and dialectic largely corresponds to the model illustrated in 
the Republic (the Sophist probably dates to several years after Theaetetus, but, 
even in retrospect, it confirms this design). It has been frequently observed 


37 Socrates and Theaetetus are linked in various ways: external similarity leading to an 
inquiry about the possible similarity of their souls, unrestricted mutual admiration, 
praise, settings of the two frames before the death of each one, and devotion to their city. 
There is also a play with the contradiction between appearance (ugliness) and virtue; cf. 
Boeri (2016) 361-364. 

38 Onthe contrary, Socrates’ praise in the dialogue is mainly implicit. The philosopher needs 
no introduction to the reader, and every reference to his death evokes feelings of admi- 
ration and respect. These sentiments are reinforced, when, at the end of the dialogue, 
readers realise that the philosopher conducted this masterful discussion on an important 
philosophical topic, when he had already become aware of his impending fate. Cf. Fritz 
(2016) 148-149. 

39 Onan overall appraisal of Theaetetus’ presentation and performance as an interlocutor, 
see McCoy (2008) 142-144. 

40 The lack of an epilogue in combination with the announcement of a continuation serve 
as hints to the reader that the philosophical conversation about the topic discussed in 
the Theaetetus is neither completed nor dismissed: the dialogue is not self-sufficient, 
but is rather working material for further discussion, which requires a longer process of 
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that Theaetetus has plenty of attributes that make him suitable as a guardian 
in Plato’s ideal state.*! In this respect, Theaetetus stages an educational pro- 
gramme. We witness in it a shift of emphasis from the person of the philoso- 
pher (Socrates as a shrewd interlocutor) and from the exposition of individual 
doctrines (as was the case in some of the dialogues of Plato’s middle period) 
to the edification of a philosopher and to the demonstration of philosophical 
method. It is not a coincidence, that it is in this dialogue that Socrates exposes 
his technique of midwifery. 

Socrates’ respectful treatment of Theaetetus determines the way we read 
the dialogue.3? We are prevented from siding with Socrates; instead, we sup- 
port the common effort of all parties involved in the dialogue. We actively 
engage in thinking and reflecting on the topic under discussion; more than in 
any other dialogue, we try to answer the questions addressed to Theaetetus 
and evaluate his answers. The dialogue evolves in a way that elicits the desire 
to participate in it. The explicit expectation of Theaetetus’ progress strength- 
ens this inclination; at the same time, it alerts us to observe more closely the 
formative process he undergoes. The Theaetetus self-consciously draws the 
reader’s attention to the formation of a philosopher as a gradual process. So- 
crates concludes that in the end the young mathematician is not the same as 
he was before, he is ready to demonstrate his progress in a future conversation 
(210b-d). 

We have seen so far that the frames of the Theatetetus are all but decora- 
tive: they contain important hints that point to the character of the dialogue 
and attune the audience to it. But why did Plato let Euclides foreground the 
writing of the dialogue and not recount it, as did every other Platonic narrator? 
Answers that assume a physical handicap such as Euclides’ old age or weak 
memory are entirely speculative,*? since there is not the least hint supporting 
them in the text. Other factors seem to be more important. 


reflection and investigation. On the openness of the Sophist, see Sayre (2002) 232: ‘[...] 
Plato shaped the Theaetetus as an apparent failure, not because he lacked resources to 
end it otherwise, but because he conceived it as a dialectical exercise to prepare the 
reader for further reflection on the nature of knowledge. Thus the Theaetetus prepares 
us for the sunousia of the Sophist’; Cotton (2014) 252. For an effort to treat Theaetetus, 
Sophist, the Statesman, and the missing Philosopher as a tetralogy, see Gill (2012). 

41 See especially Dorter (1994) 69-70; Seeck (2010) 18; Blondell (2002) 257-260; Capuccino 
(2014) 156; cf. also Cotton (2014) 85-86. 

42 PFritz (2016) 148-149. 

43 Elg. Polansky 37 (1992); Tschemplik (2008) 18-19. For a more Platonic suggestion, see 
Giannopoulou (2014) 46: ‘Having written down the conversation, Euclides has lost the 
ability to reproduce it from memory’. 
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Writing, in the Theaetetus, serves as a cure for a loss; it is a way to prolong 
the presence of a missing person.** Thus, there is a correspondence with the 
myth of Theuth (274c-275b) and the criticism of writing in the Phaedrus (275b- 
278b). Consequently, Theaetetus is to be interpreted against the backdrop of 
the Phaedrus. There, however, the autonomy of the written text and its eman- 
cipation from its author had been treateded as a deficiency. This is not the 
case here. 

Moreover, the writing process culminates in a conscious decision which 
concerns the form of the dialogue and transmutes the role of the author. Eu- 
clides explains to Terpsion that after having accomplished the composition of 
the text, he gave a final touch to it by restoring the form of a real conversation, 
the form of dramatic dialogue. By doing so, he went, apparently, a step further 
than his source. He reproduced the form of the original dialogue, not Socrates’ 
account of it. In other words, the text evokes the impression that it revives a 
past reality to the highest possible degree. This procedure touches upon the 
character of imitation, and, thus, evokes the discussion about the lexis of poet- 
ic mimesis in the Republic (392c-398b). But here, any distorting interference by 
a third party (the author) is radically refuted. Besides, the question of the dif- 
ferent frame in which the discussion takes place emerges: in the Republic the 
discussion was about poetry and its educational effects, while here it related to 
a conscious desire for philosophical learning. 


4 Theaetetus’ Frames in (a Platonic) Context 


As a matter of fact, the framing parts of the dialogue are rich in allusions to the 
conditions and methods of philosophical inquiry, whereas its main part pro- 
vides stimulating material for further thought. As the proem suggests and the 
dialogue displays, practicing philosophy is first of all a collective effort. Com- 
ing together and discussing provides the model which even solitary thinking 
has to align itself with (thinking is defined as dialogue with the self).45 The 
metaphor of midwifery, which concludes the inner frame, further illustrates 
the roles of the persons involved in a constructive philosophical dialogue. 
Three aspects seem to be particularly important in this context. First, the 


44 Both the composition and the retrieval of Euclides’ book are interrelated with a death — 
the death of Socrates and the death of Theaetetus respectively. The importance of mor- 
tality and death for the dialogue is slightly exaggerated by Stern (2008) 25. 

45 Tht. 18g9e-190a, Soph. 263e-264b; cf. Scott (2000) 11-2. On philosophical sunousia cf. 
Sayre (1992) 231; Sayre (2002) 197-232. 
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metaphor underscores the necessity of shared effort and discussion. As it has 
been observed, “lallthough Socrates claims in the Theaetetus that as a midwife 
he does not generate but only questions others, he also admits that he is in 
part the “cause” when those whom he questions “give birth to many beautiful 
things” (Theaetetus 150c-d).*® Second, Socrates’ method of midwifery implies 
that knowledge is not an object to be transferred, but a personal achievement, 
the end of a laborious way towards the acquisition of wisdom. Third, midwife- 
ry puts every idea under scrutiny.*” Without testing, no philosophical theory 
is valid. 

It is, however, quite surprising that Theaetetus also contains a model of scru- 
tinising philosophical views in the absence of their proponent. In the course of 
the discussion, Theaetetus puts forward a thesis that is identified by Socrates 
as Protagorean (152a). Socrates could have discussed Protagoras’ doctrine in 
his usual manner either with Theaetetus or with Theodorus, who is supposed 
to have been a friend of Protagoras and will be actively involved in the discus- 
sion in this part of the dialogue (161a-184b). Neither occurs, because Socrates 
prefers to take on Protagoras directly. Nevertheless, in contrast to the views 
of other philosophers, which are usually supposed to be commonly known, 
for Protagoras a book is taken as the basis for the discussion of his doctrine. 
Theaetetus concedes that he has read it several times (152a), an affirmation 
which suggests that he has reflected as much as he could upon its content (in 
a similar vein, Theodorus, as a friend of Protagoras is likely to have discussed 
directly with the sophist); yet, it is now Socrates who pretends to be encourag- 
ing a fair treatment of the author. Thus, he crafts a defense speech on behalf 
of the sophist (166a-168c), before refuting his points one by one. By so doing, 
Socrates demonstrates that a true philosopher is able to cope with the inherent 
weaknesses of written discourse. A point raised against writing in the Phaedrus 
was that an author is unable to answer questions or defend his views in an in- 
terpersonal communication, because the discussion of his work takes place in 
his absence; this deficiency is exactly what Socrates tries to eliminate here. Of 
course, a reader might suspect that Protagoras could have defended his theory 
in a different or even better way,*® but this is also a challenge to the reader 


46 HMNichols (2009) 69-zo n. 68; cf. also 210b Ğtö os, 

47 Socrates” midwifery involves two stages: determining whether one is ‘carrying’, and testing 
of the new-born. What is unfolded in the dialogue is the second step; cf. Balansard (2015) 
4g. This is distinguished from the usual Socratic elenchos: while elenchos is concerned 
with persons who believe that they know something, midwifery is exercised on those 
who, like Theaetetus, are aware of their ignorance; Balansard (2015) 52. 

48 See also Narcy (2013) 160-166 who conjectures that Socrates quotes from Protagoras. For 
critical remarks on Socrates’ un-Protagorean arguments, see Giannopoulou (2014) 52-54. 
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who may seek better arguments — and this is only one example of the ways the 
reader can get involved in the thinking process. 

The emphasis on the written form of Protagoras’ theory and the way Soc- 
rates responds to it indicate that the foregrounding of writing in the proem 
of Theaetetus is not an isolated motif devoid of further significance. On the 
contrary, it has to be interpreted in connection with both Socrates’ defense of 
Protagoras and the criticism of writing in the PAaedrus.“? While the Phaedrus 
maintains that writing neither guarantees nor favours constructive (philo- 
sophical) debate,>° now Socrates demonstrates that this reservation cannot be 
an insuperable obstacle for the philosopher. A written text can serve as a start- 
ing point for a philosophical discussion, especially when it is impossible for the 
author of a text to appear in person — provided that the discussion observes 
the rules set by Socrates. Thus, writing can be useful, if its inherent shortcom- 
ings are avoided, that is if it is not supposed to substitute true knowledge (so 
as to make unwise people seem wise, 275a-b), nor does lead astray from the 
pursuit of truth.*! This is exactly the case in the Theaetetus (as we are guided 
to realise), and in Plato’s writings in general. Platonic dialogues are written in 
a way that rules out their reduction to binding verdicts easy to consume. It is 
in this sense that the author of the Seventh Letter maintains that Plato never 
wrote a treatise on the ‘greatest’ subjects (uéytota, 341b-c). The reason is 
that the ultimate targets of philosophical pursuit cannot be objectified and 
published in a form that is intelligible to all audiences. The letter is illuminat- 
ing about Plato’s views on writing, because it expands criticism to all verbal 
communication and transmission of knowledge in a radical way.5? Language 
cannot grasp the ultimate truth; names, definitions, images and even knowl- 
edge of particular objects do not guarantee access to the higher form of beings. 
Grasping the truth (or the Forms) is a personal achievement based on a long, 
laborious, solitary process, and even speaking about it does not make sense, as 
the sight of the Forms cannot be communicated to those who lack this experi- 
ence (342a-344d). Understanding presupposes the existence of knowledge and 
experience.°3 


49  Cf.also the reference on those who are wholly dependent on books (xat& te cvyypdmpator 
qe oovTot, 179e). 

so Moore (2012) 293-297. Socrates remarks in the Phaedrus that writing tells ‘always the 
same’ (275d-e). 

51 Kahn (1996) 377-279; cf. Garcia Xavier (2011) 38, 274-278. 

52 Sayre (1992); Kahn (1996) 388-390. 

53 Cİ, also Resp. 595b on poetry. In the Phaedrus writing provokes forgetfulness (275a), 
which ‘would seem to mean not simply failure of access to memories or other vehicles 
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If Euclides’ text still is ‘worth listening’ to, this is not because it conveys 
sublime truths, but because it demonstrates the training of a philosophically 
disposed mind in the critical examination of every proposal, as a prerequisite 
for progress in philosophy; and it does not only illustrate Theaetetus’ initiation 
into philosophical reasoning, but is also instructive for the reader, because 
it provides material suitable for the exercise of his/her mind. The extraordi- 
nary concern for the audience is indicated by the importance attributed to the 
form of the dialogue. Euclides declares (143c) that he removed (é€Awv) the 
narrative parts between the talks (ueta&d röv Adywv Öniyicetç),5” and justifies 
his decision with the statement va ... 6v TH Ypagy LÜ) Mapéyxolev TEdypata (‘to 
avoid that their presence causes trouble in the text’);5> the vocabulary echoes 
expressions used in Republic 3 (td petakd Töv phyoewv eEatpdv, 394b; cf. also 
393b), in the discussion about the different modes (Aéétc: narrative, dramatic, 
mixed) of poetry (392c-394c). Although the key term mimesis is avoided, Eu- 
clides’ diction invites readers to discuss his exposition against the background 
of the poetic theory of the Republic. Euclides’ final deletions on his draft cor- 
responds to a transformation of mode from mixed (characteristic of epic but 
also of Plato’s narrated dialogues) to dramatic. In the simple narrative mode 
‘the poet speaks in his own voice and does not attempt to divert our attention 
to another direction, namely to thinking that somebody else is speaking and 
not himself’ (393a), while the definition of imitation in direct discourse is that 
the poet ‘assimilates his discourse as much as possible to the discourse of any 
speaker he has announced’; in this case the poet ‘conceals’ himself (393c). By 
adapting his text as closely as possible to the original event, Euclides replaced 
a narrative by Socrates (and a reproduction by him based on his own memory) 
with a discourse which not only assimilates to but is presented as identical 


of content, but failure of access to the kinds of thought-processes constitutive of wis- 
dom’: Moore (2012) 294. 

54 Even in narrated dialogues large sections have an uninterrupted dramatic form, while 
narrative interventions occur at transitions marking subdivisions of the text; cf. Andrieu 
(1951) 316-317, 323. The new practice seems to introduce a revision of Plato’s standard 
practice in his middle period, e.g. in the Parmenides; cf. Brandwood (1990) 251 with a 
reference to Prm. 137c. Westermann’s (2002) 27 interpretation of Euclides’ statement as 
Plato’s self-criticism does not hold. 

55 The disturbance is caused by any information that increases the processing load in the 
readers mind and diverts attention to objects other than the philosophical inquiry. 
Unnecessary contextual information might prompt awareness of the distance between 
reality and fiction; especially narratorial interventions force the assumption of an addi- 
tional level of reality between the reader’s reality and the fictional setting and imply an 
essential difference between the original object of knowledge and its representation(s). 
Plato’s strategy in the Theaetetus is to undermine this distinction. 
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to the one that once took place. As in the case of writing, readers are stimu- 
lated to understand the statements of the Theaetetus as challenges to revisit 
Plato’s earlier positions (especially the condemnation of this type of speech 
in the Republic, 394b-395d), and explore their significance in context. Against 
the ban of poetry in Republic 3 (which cannot be discussed in more detail 
here), two provisos are suggested: first, while poetry invents its stories (they 
are called ‘lies’: 377a-378e)°° and characters (with their discourse), the conver- 
sation between Socrates and Theaetetus eventually took place in exactly this 
form. It is real, and it is accurately reproduced. Therefore, this dialogue is not 
a re-telling (a reproduction or image of an original); it tends to coincide with 
the authentic dialogue, legitimised by Socrates’ authorisation. Against the ef- 
fort to reproduce the (hypothesised) discourse of fictive persons ‘as much as 
possible” (6 rı zaAtoto), an absolute degree of fidelity is supposed to have been 
achieved by Euclides. This also answers the criticism of imitation in Republic 
10 (597e) as a production of images (eidola) which are essentially different 
from the original and should neither be mistaken for it, nor guarantee its true 
knowledge.5” What is reproduced is neither events (we are not eavesdropping 
on a discussion in a gymnasium at Athens in 399), nor characters (the servant 
who reads loudly cannot be mistaken for Socrates or Theaetetus), but only dis- 
course. Provided that we don’t credit it with more qualities than it really has, 
its effects on us can be the same as if we were present at the original event. 
Second, the characters whose words are reproduced in the Theaetetus are un- 
reservedly commendable figures. Consequently, the harm of negative influ- 
ence on the audience (an objection which is repeatedly raised in the Republic, 
395e-397e) is averted. Mimesis has been condemned, among other reasons, 
because it encourages the imitator to consume himself in the imitation of dif- 
ferent and dissimilar people, while the true philosopher has only one concern 
(Exactos Ev mpdttEl, 397¢; cf. 394e) and deals only with noble things. Imitation 
of the one, appropriate object is not excluded (395b-d), although poetry is not 
welcome in the ideal state (with the exception of ‘the more austere and less 
pleasing poet and story-teller for the sake of benefit’, 398a-b). Theaetetus’ char- 
acterisation is in alignment with this requirement. Apart from his similarity to 
Socrates and his intellectual power and good character, he is not interested in 


56 The meaning most probably is fictionality; see MaruSi¢ (2011) 220. 

57 What seems to be an illusion (listening to Socrates and Theaetetus) is more real than 
the discourse of a narrator who talks to us. Cornelli and Carvalho (2011) 104 remark that 
after the removal of details (which ultimately go back to Socrates) the dialogue becomes 
fictional, but paradoxically closer to the truth. 
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material goods (he does not care about the loss of his familial property, 144d), 
he has no familial bonds,58 he eagerly engages in the philosophical debate and 
abandons the plan to train his body (144c). The young man is devoted to the 
pursuit of truth. 

Plato’s theory of imitation, however, is not the only intertext evoked by Eu- 
clides’ statements on his writing method. The historical Euclides, if we give 
credence to a fragment transmitted by Stobaeus (Ir 31.52),°9 had argued for 
the interconnection between learning and imitation: odtot yap tay dvOewmwv 
xd22uovo povtdivovovy, ötriveç xol TA xö2uoTo: gigöövrot (fr. 18 Giannantoni). Ac- 
cording to this vievv, imitation is upgraded to a method of learning, and imi- 
tation of noble things leads to better learning (meaning both the learning of 
higher subjects and a more effective learning — the two can be regarded as 
supporting each other). Hence, in Euclides’ opinion, imitation, under specif- 
ic circumstances, is not only tolerable but also desirable, a view which is in 
agreement with our reading of Theaetetus’ proem. Theaetetus is the example 
par excellence of a mimetic representation of xdAAtota: it reproduces an in- 
structive conversation with an exceptionally qualified young man, who is an 
expert in mathematics, a subject of paramount importance within Platonic 
education.60 Euclides’ fragment, his teaching and writing activity, together 
with his well-known activity as a schoolmaster and the author of Socratic 
dialogues provides an excellent explanation for his claim to have written the 
main part of Theaetetus and for his preference for the dramatic mode, which in 
Plato’s theory is the most imitative of all literary modes. Besides, Megarians 
were famous for their dialectical exercises, and this may be a further justifi- 
cation for the choice of Euclides as the key figure of the proem.£1 He is not only 
the ideal person to transmit Socrates’ words, but also the ideal discussant — if 
we suppose that the discussion between the two Megarians can continue — 
and a model for the reader. 


58  Theaetetus’ father was dead; on the literal and metaphorical use of the parent-child rela- 
tion in the dialogue, see Dorter (1994) 76-77. 

59 Döring (1972) 78 n. 1 ascribes this fragment to the homonymous mathematician (with- 
out arguments), but the philosophical implications of the fragment make the Megarian 
a better candidate than the mathematician. If Euclides understood dialogue as a form of 
mimesis, it is perhaps significant that he and his followers ‘put their arguments into the 
form of question and answer’ (7rpöç Epwtyaw xol &ndxplaw Tods Adyous diatiGeq8at, Diog. 
Laert. 2.106). For a similar suggestion cf. Seeck (2010) 12. 

60 Plato claims in the Republic that the exercise of the philosopher's rational faculties is usu- 
ally a task of mathematics (525d—526b). 

61 See also Seeck (2010) 12. 
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By using Euclides, an older Socratic writer and friend, as a ‘ghost-writer’ and 
by letting him expound his theoretical principles regarding the dialogue form, 
Plato revisits his earlier criticism of writing and mimetic literature and prompts 
his addressees to engage in a continuous dialectic pursuit of their meaning. 
Both these theories (developed in the Phaedrus and in the Republic respective- 
ly) contradicted the philosopher’s own practice of writing dialogues. Thus, any 
reference to them maximised the audiences’ critical awareness and activated 
their contextual knowledge that Platonic dialogues were available to them in 
written form. While the reservations expressed previously against writing and 
poetry remain valid, the Theaetetus suggests that the key which resolves the 
seeming paradoxes and contradictions is philosophy itself, because it restrains 
the side-effects of both writing and imitation and maximises their benefits. 

Theaetetus self-consciously proclaims the power of philosophy and the phi- 
losopher. A philosopher is not misled by writing, further on he uses imitation 
in a beneficial manner, especially in the context of education. The dialogue 
is less concerned with philosophical content (a fact that may account for the 
absence of any allusions to the Theory of Forms, despite the dialogue’s topic; 
nonetheless it is not incompatible with the theory). Theaetetus focuses pri- 
marily on the method of philosophical inquiry from the initiate’s perspective. 

The dialogue not only demonstrates the educational process but also en- 
courages the audience's involvement in it. In the Theaetetus, the cast, the 
setting, the plot and the discourse of the participants create an environment 
which suggests and supports the reader's active and constructive response to 
the text: numerous artful subtleties encourage the immersion of the reader 
into the fiction. The familiarity with the persons who appear, their positive 
evaluation, the prevailing tone of warm praise and sincere admiration, but also 
the vocabulary of the proem seem to be designed to stimulate the audience's 
interest and emotional involvement. In addition, despite the temporal and 
spatial remoteness of the setting and the supposition that the dialogue is ficti- 
tious, every element in it could be historically true, as there are no impossible 
or clearly invented details. Moreover, the final part of the proem raises explicit 
claims about the accuracy of the main dialogue. 

The text constructs an ideal reader and an ideal setting for its intended 
(original) reception. This reader is supposed to be familiar with Plato’s life, 
work and thought, aware of the requirements of the study of philosophy, and 
willing to follow this path. Readers are invited to realise the shifts of context in 
which some memorable Platonic ideas re-appear, and they must be prepared 
to cope with some crucial ambivalences of these theories. The ideal setting 
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for the study of the dialogue is an environment which maximises the bene- 
fits stemming from it. The Theaetetus enhances critical thinking and sharpens 
philosophical reasoning, preparing its audience for the study of dialectic. 

Cumulative indications also suggest a coherent explanation for some of the 
outstanding features of the outer and inner frames of the dialogue. A number 
of details concerning the persons, places, and temporal setting, but also im- 
plicit intertextual hints call to the readers’ mind the idea of Plato’s absence 
from Athens. Since the date of the dialogue in the early 360’s is generally ac- 
cepted, it is tempting to associate the emphasis on writing in the proem of the 
Theaetetus with a practical necessity, namely with the requirements of com- 
munication after Plato’s departure for Sicily in 367. Even if it was not Plato’s ab- 
sence that gave the impulse for the rehabilitation of writing, it is at least Plato’s 
absence that enabled the revisiting of this motif (reminding that the author 
cannot be interrogated would be less noteworthy if the author of Theaetetus 
could be reached in Athens, etc.). Theaetetus may have been the first dialogue 
to be written and sent to Plato’s followers during his second visit to Sicily. If 
so, Theaetetus is the first oeuvre to self-consciously claim the status of a text- 
book for advanced students, a response to the needs of a type of instruction 
which is emancipated from the physical presence of an authoritative figure, 
but still controlled by him. The re-introduction of the dramatic form which 
will be used in Plato’s subsequent dialogues (Sophist, Statesman, Philebus but 
also in Timaeus whose chronology is not easy to decide) is initiated here. The- 
aetetus opens a series of dialogues dedicated to the training of insiders and of 
philosophically disposed youths, who are expected to actively engage in philo- 
sophical debates. 
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Chance Encounters and Abrupt Endings 
On the Preludes and Closures of Plato’s Third Thrasyllan Tetralogy 


Spyridon Rangos 


aote el uy xol To00” oWtTWS CUYKEITAL TÇÖÇ ADTOD TOD TTAdtwvo<, 
OM’ Hutv ye TO MOdypa AvotteAes 
Procl. In Prm. 675.28-29 


1 The Question* 


The first Thrasyllan tetralogy has an obvious dramatic unity. In the Euthy- 
phro Socrates is on his way to receive the official charge made against him 
by Meletus. In the Apology he is already in front of the jury, and defends his 
overall mission in life. In the Crito he finds himself in prison waiting for his 
execution. In the Phaedo he enjoys his last philosophical conversation with 
some intimate friends, calmly drinks the hemlock, and serenely passes away. 
The unity of the first tetralogy is not only dramatic. Had Thrasyllus been 
eager to arrange dialogues according to their dramatic dates, the sequence 
should have been Theaetetus, Euthyphro, Sophist, Statesman, Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo. But in that case the tightly knit pair of Sophist-Statesman would 
have interrupted a series of dialogues in which Socrates is the protagonist. 
Thrasyllus apparently wanted the Platonic corpus to begin with an introduc- 
tion to the philosophic life as manifested in the exemplary case of Socrates.! 


Iam grateful to the learned audience of the Cyprus Conference ‘Framing the Dialogues: How 
to Read Openings and Closures in Plato’, University of Cyprus, Nicosia, 10-12 December 2015 
and to my colleague Nikos Charalabopoulos for precious remarks. I would also like to express 
my warm thanks to the editors of the volume. In dealing with the tetralogical arrangement of 
Plato’s dialogues I am greatly indebted to Tarrant (1993). 

1 Cf. Diog. Laert. 3.57: meaty göy obv Tetparoytav riÖyot THY xotviyy üzröfeony Exovaav: mapadetEou 
yap BöüAerot örofoç dv ety 6 tod pilocögov Bios. 
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The subject-matter of the aporetic Euthyphro, ‘what is piety?’ prefaces a trilogy 
of dialogues crucially centred upon this virtue as a determining factor for the 
proper understanding of man’s relation to the political and the divine orders, 
the present and the hereafter, life and death. 

The rationale behind the arrangement of dialogues in other Thrasyllan te- 
tralogies is, at least in part, equally evident. In the second tetralogy the un- 
disputed dramatic sequence of Theaetetus-Sophist-Statesman is not too oddly 
prefaced by the Cratylus. In the fourth tetralogy the thematic unity of two dia- 
logues named after Alcibiades and of one called Lovers (‘Epacrtat), in all three 
of which love and philosophy provide a theme for many variations, is partly 
disrupted by a dialogue whose primary title Hipparchus, in striking contrast to 
its theme, the profit-making man (ptAoxepdyc) featuring in an alternative title, 
is reminiscent of a famous erotic crime? mentioned also in the dialogue itself 
(Hipparch. 229b-d).3 In the sixth tetralogy the thematic unity of Euthydemus, 
Protagoras and Gorgias, where Socrates is variously shown trying to unmask 
the sophists’ deceptive craft, is concluded by the Meno where some positive 
doctrine on sound teaching is underway. In the eighth tetralogy the undis- 
puted and lengthy dramatic sequence of Republic — Timaeus — Critias is not 
inadequately prefaced by the extremely short Clitophon in which the subject of 
justice is briefly discussed and the main character s disappointment with Soc- 
rates in favour of Thrasymachus paves the way to the first book of the Republic. 

By contrast, the unity of the third Thrasyllan tetralogy is not obvious at all. 
Neither thematically nor dramatically are the four dialogues contained therein 
continuous or homogeneous. To be sure, the Symposium is thematically rela- 
ted to the Phaedrus, since they both deal with erotic love — even if this is the 
sole subject of the former, and only one among the several topics discussed 
in the latter. But how these two dialogues are connected with the preceding 
Parmenides and Philebus is far from clear. 

In what follows I will address the question of the assumed unity of the third 
Thrasyllan tetralogy by paying due attention to some dramatic details, espe- 
cially (but not exclusively) those present in the opening and closing scenes 
of the dialogues. I will try to highlight the hermeneutical relevance of these 


2 The motivation behind Hipparchus’ assassination by Harmodius and Aristogeiton was erotic 
jealousy, not a deep-seated desire to overturn tyranny, according to Thucydides (6.54—-59; 
cf. 1.20). 

3 The problem of the authenticity, dubiousness or spuriousness of these dialogues does not 
concern me here since it is clear that Thrasyllus considered them all authentic. The dialogues 
deemed spurious by him are appended, together with the pseudo-Platonic Definitions, after 
the ninth tetralogy in a non-tetralogical order. 
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dramatic details to the philosophical views and arguments contained in the 
main parts. In particular, I will attempt to indicate the image of the philoso- 
pher that emerges in the person of Socrates, and his assumed progress along 
the route of philosophical inquiry, if we read the dialogues in the sequence in- 
dicated by Thrasyllus’ arrangement. In choosing this method I follow a recent 
suggestion which says that ‘the full exploitation of the interpretative potential 
of acknowledged Platonic trilogies or tetralogies may prove [...] rewarding’* 
Before we proceed a caveat is in order: no prelude or closure of a Platonic 
dialogue would be significant without the philosophical discussion that fol- 
lows or precedes it. More generally, the two components of a Platonic dialogue, 
the literary and the argumentative, should mutually illuminate one another. 
Who says what to whom, on what occasion, in what manner, and to what end 
seem to be as significant markers for the interpretation of a Platonic dialogue 
as what is actually said. If Plato is indeed the writer of philosophical dialogues 
par excellence, in the sense that of all philosophers who have composed dia- 
logues he is the only one whose own views are not transparently represented 
by anyone of his fictitious characters, and that as a result in his case, and in his 
case alone, no dramatis persona (with the possible exception of the Athenian 
Stranger)? is the authors mouthpiece,® then the choices of dramatic setting, 
date, interlocutors and mode of presentation are crucial signs for an estima- 
tion of the author's overall intentions, whether planned or largely unconscious. 
Literary analysis and argumentative examination are indispensable parts for a 
proper philosophical interpretation of the thought of such a complex writer as 
Plato. Whether historical or fabricated by later admirers, the story that upon 
Plato’s death a writing-tablet was found in which alternative versions for the 
beginning of the Republic had been inscribed, and the related report (or in- 
ference) that Plato kept ‘combing, curling and in all manners re-braiding his 
dialogues’ until he reached old age” show that a preoccupation with literary 
form has been, from antiquity onwards, deemed central to Plato’s concerns. 
Alternative beginnings of the Theaetetus have also been attested.5 This is not to 
overrate the literary aspect at the expense of the argumentative, hovvever. The 


4 Charalabopoulos (2012) 12. 

5 Cicero (Leg. 1.4.15) is the first known author to explicitly identify the Athenian Stranger with 
Plato. Many modern scholars have followed his lead. 

6 Cf. Scolnicov (2016) s: ‘But their [i.e. Cicero’s, Galileo’s and Berkeley’s] dialogues are little 
more than confrontations of ideas thinly veiled behind names of speakers that are mere per- 
sonifications of philosophical positions’. 

7 D.H. Comp. 25.209-218. 

8 Anon. In Tht. 3.28-37 Diels-Schubart. 
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arguments are not ‘subordinate to the drama’, as an extreme view has it.9 Since 
‘as a rule it is an argument which forms the backbone of a dialogue and gives 
it its structure’!° the dramatic details of a dialogue, and in particular those 
found in its proem and closure, should be approached with an eye firmly di- 
rected to the views, arguments and counter-arguments of the main part. This 
method of approaching Plato, recently revived in the relevant literature and 
pushed to an ingeniously seminal extreme by Myles Burnyeat who has seen 
anticipations of substantial philosophical themes in the very first words of a 
dialogue," goes back to antiquity. Proclus, for instance, claims that the proper 
approach to a Platonic proem is to see the philosophical content of the main 
part (td modypata vö özcoxeikeyvot TH ötö2öycə) reflected in the opening scene of 
the dialogue (oxoretv özoç xat td mpootuia tadta everxoviCetat).!2 With appro- 
priate qualifications the same could be true of the closing scenes. Though in 
the majority of the Platonic dialogues the closures are significantly less elab- 
orate than the proems they are dramatically suggestive all the same. On the 
whole, it is the philosophical content of a dialogue that gives meaning and 
purpose to beginning and end. Without it a prelude-cum-closure frame would 
be like an empty mount that might indeed receive a great variety of pictures 
or paintings but is actually connected to none in particular. We cannot pass a 
judgement on the merit (or otherwise) of the opening and closing scenes of a 
Platonic dialogue unless we grasp relatively well what goes on in the main, ar- 
gumentative, part, even if it is true to say that ‘there are times [...] when Plato’s 
vision outruns the resources of his argument and when, consequently, we shall 
not understand him if we limit our attention to the arguments and what they 
could reasonably be thought to establish’. 

An application of this method to an extent that does full justice to the philo- 
sophical themes and arguments of the dialogues contained in the third Thra- 
syllan tetralogy cannot be undertaken here. But if readers find in the following 


9 Arieti (1991) u. 

10 Frede (1992) 202; cf. Gadamer (2000) 254: ‘Plato portrays only because he argues. He does 
not portray solely in order to achieve a poetic effect, but rather to say something — as a 
thinker — through poetic representation’; Puchner (2010) zs: ‘Plato’s dialogues are likewise 
[sc. like tragic dramas] centered in a single unifying principle; however this principle is 
not action but argument. 

ıı Burnyeat (1997) = (2012a) 305-325 following the lead of Clay (1992). The claim is gener- 
alised by McCabe (2015) 7: ‘If the dialogues of Plato are heirs to the verbal tradition of 
Heraclitus, it is a good interpretative method that Plato writes no word in vain’ For the 
philosophical significance of preludes in Plato see Capuccino (2014). 

ız Procl. In Prm. 659.12-23; cf. 630.28—36, 645.9-11. 

ı3 Burnyeat (2012b) 238. 
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thoughts any insights into, or clues for an interpretation of the tetralogy as a 
whole, and if, moreover, they get a glimpse of the image of the philosopher, 
and his basic concerns, that progressively emerges when the four works are 
read as a well-ordered sequence, this will be sufficient for our purposes. 


2 Preludes and Closures as Literary Techniques 


The Parmenides is a narrated dialogue, the Philebus and the Phaedrus straight- 
forwardly dramatic, and the Symposium, the most sophisticated of all four from 
a literary point of view, is a mixed kind of dialogue with a framed dramatic 
conversation and a subsequent flashback narration." Their closures also differ 
substantially. The two erotic dialogues are rounded off, in the sense that their 
endings indicate the completion of the event which triggered the previous dis- 
cussion, and of the discussion itself as a result. But the Philebus is intentionally 
open-ended; and the Parmenides leaves the reader with a profound sense of 
puzzlement since the recapitulation of the entire dialectical exercise of the 
second part of the dialogue (Prm. 166c) is replete with glaring contradictions 
but crowned with an emphatic ‘very true’ (&An§éotatx) on the part of young 
Aristotle, Parmenides’ interlocutor. 

The Parmenides is a notoriously difficult dialogue. After the elaborate intro- 
duction which we will presently examine, the first main part of the dialogue 
where Socrates expounds his theory of Forms and venerable Parmenides sub- 
jects it to serious criticism, though very demanding, is not extremely hard to 
follow. But the second, dialectical, part, where Parmenides presents fivel5 de- 
ductions from the positive hypothesis ‘if the One is’ and four more from its 
negation, is almost impossible to make clear sense of. The dialectical part is 
not a joke, however. There is not the least indication in the dialogue that ei- 
ther Parmenides or Socrates, or young Aristotle for that matter, regard it as a 
playful extravaganza. They all seem to be extremely serious about it, and Plato 
keeps silent about the reactions of those present in the discussion, presumably 
because he wants to indicate that they are all profoundly struck by the de- 
ductions and the contradictory results reached by each and all. Moreover, the 
dialogue begins with a very elaborate prologue. There would be absolutely no 


14 EFor aspects of the modern exploration of the ancient distinction (Diog. Laert. 3.50) 
between dramatic (or direct or scripted), narrated and mixed dialogues see Capra (2003); 
Schofield (2013). 

ı5 Against the orthodox view which takes the third deduction of the Parmenides to be an 
appendix or coda to the second one 1 have argued extensively in Rangos (2014) 557-568. 
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point for Plato to make the dialogue start in such a sophisticated way if he did 
not want to give the aura of a time-honoured and unforgettable conversation 
which obviously includes the second, dialectical, part. A long, convoluted and 
highly abstract argumentation such as the second part consists of is unforget- 
table only if it contains or indicates some serious content or method. Even if 
the dialectical part were meant to be a joke it would have to be regarded as one 
with extremely important philosophical consequences. 

Let us see, then, the beginning. A certain Cephalus from Clazomenae, not 
to be confused with the Cephalus of Republic 1, relates the conversation to an 
unspecified friend or group of friends in an unspecified setting. Is it in Athens? 
Is it in Clazomenae? Is it somewhere else? We are not told. But we are told 
that a considerable span of time elapsed between the original conversation 
in the house of Pythodorus outside the city walls and the present narration 
(126b-127d). Interpreters generally claim that Cephalus’ direct narration is not 
removed in terms of time from his second visit to Athens and that the two 
events should be placed in the 380’s.!¢ They think that had Socrates been alive 
Cephalus would go to him, rather than to Antiphon, to learn about that import- 
ant meeting of his with old Parmenides. Proclus (Jn Prm. 669.6-8) already had 
maintained that the conversation between Cephalus and Antiphon happened 
after Socrates’ death.!” But there is not the slightest hint in the dialogue that 
Socrates is indeed dead. On the contrary, the emphatic reference to him being 
young at the time of the meeting would make one think that he is still alive.15 
The frame dialogues of the Phaedo and the Theaetetus make it clear from the 


16 —_ E.g, Gill (1996) 4; Allen (1997) 70; Nails (2002) 309. 

ır Proclus’ reasoning for placing the frame conversation after Socrates’ death is different 
from the reasons standardly adduced by modern interpreters. Proclus (In Prm. 668.25— 
669.12) does not say, or even imply, that if Socrates were alive Cephalus would go directly 
to him instead of seeking Antiphon. He speaks, rather, about Perictione’s marriage to 
Ariston, in which Plato, Adeimantus and Glaucon (in such an order) were born, and then 
about her second marriage to Pyrilampes, which issued to Antiphon’s birth, in order to 
conclude (addressing the reader): ‘you see, then, from these things being so reported 
that Cephalus’ meeting with Antiphon happened, as it seems (w¢ ¢ixdc¢), after Socrates’ 
death. The yap clause which follows specifies that Plato had twenty-four years of age 
upon Socrates’ death and that Perictione, having already three sons, married again and 
gave birth to Antiphon who now (vév = at the time of Cephalus’ encounter with him) 
is an adult (£v nAucia) and busies himself with horses. Since Proclus cannot mean that 
Perictione’s second marriage postdated Socrates’ death, the implication clearly is that 
Plato’s half-brother could not have been an adult before Socrates’ execution. But this need 
not be so if we place Antiphon’s birth in mid- to late-420s (see below). 

18 — Schofield (2013) 93 correctly notes: ‘we must imagine the retelling happening towards the 
end of the 5th century’. 
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very beginning that the discussion we are going to hear postdates Socrates’ 
execution. It is not insignificant, moreover, that both of these frame dialogues 
are set outside Athens: in Phlius and Megara, respectively. It seems, then, clear 
that when Plato wanted to place the narrator of a legendary discussion at a 
time posterior to Socrates’ death he did so unambiguously. To come back to the 
Parmenides, we may ask: if Socrates was still alive at the time Cephalus visited 
Athens for the second time why did not Cephalus seek him? Why, that is, did 
not Plato make Cephalus have a direct report of the conversation from Socrates 
himself or at least check the report given by somebody else against Socrates’ 
own memories? In the similar case of the Symposium (173b) Apollodorus gives 
his friends the report of Aristodemus, not of Socrates himself, about what hap- 
pened in the house of Agathon, though he says that he has checked the accura- 
cy of some points (€vta) with Socrates. We may think of several answers to this 
question. We may assume, for instance, that had he gone to Socrates Cephalus 
would have a first-hand report by an eye-witness of the event, and the aura 
of legend would be seriously diminished. We may also suppose that Socrates 
would be reluctant to narrate a conversation in which, contrary to the fame of 
the argument-winner par excellence he has in the meantime attained, he had 
been forced to an impasse. We may also think — and this is the important mat- 
ter — that since Socrates, as Plato portrays him in his middle-period dialogues, 
still believes in Forms in his mature years, he has managed in the meantime 
to resolve the important issues raised by Parmenides against his rather crude 
theory of early youth: such a Socrates would not be an objective and impartial 
reporter of the aporias which he succumbed to when young. His report might 
have been contaminated by arguments devised later against Parmenides’ ob- 
jections (and as a result of them), and the state of genuine perplexity, so neces- 
sary for a proper philosophical career to get started and going (cf. Pl. Tht. 155¢- 
d), would have been long surpassed. As things stand, we do not learn, within 
the context of the dialogue as a whole, whether or not Socrates has managed to 
overcome Parmenides’ perspicuous objections and save the theory of Forms. 
We, the readers, are thus implicitly invited to make the attempt. 

To place Cephalus’ narration around the end of the fifth century would not 
conflict, as most interpreters think it does, with the data provided in the dia- 
logue. Antiphon, Plato’s younger half-brother, must have been born in mid- to 
late-420’s. During the first visit of Cephalus to Athens he was a small child. 
A date around or shortly after 420 for that trip would be appropriate. Ten or so 
years later, when he was a teenager (vetpöoctov), he asked, on several occasions, 
Pythodorus to let him know the reputable conversation so that he finally learnt 
it by heart (Prm. 126b-c). At the time of Cephalus’ second visit to Athens he 
was no longer an ardent admirer of philosophy as he had been in his teenage 
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years. He had turned to horse-riding instead, a very respectable occupation for 
an aristocrat like him. He need not have been more than twenty-something 
years of age to have realised who he is and what he likes, and to follow, as a 
result, the family way of his homonymous grandfather in dealing with horses 
rather than arguments. Antiphon’s capacity to memorise and narrate by heart 
a very complex philosophical discussion in its entirety does not turn him into 
a philosopher. Good memory may be a necessary prerequisite for a proper phil- 
osophical occupation (cf. Resp. 486c-d) but it is not a sufficient condition for it. 

In any case, since the original conversation between Socrates and Par- 
menides must have taken place in the Great Panathenaic festival of 450 B.C. to 
be at all credible,!9 the time lapse between it and Cephalus’ narration amounts 
to almost half a century. If we think of Cephalus’ second visit to Athens to have 
happened in the same year in which his direct narration to an unspecified au- 
dience takes place, it follows that almost fifty years after the original meeting 
of Socrates with Parmenides and Zeno in the house of Pythodorus the fame of 
it was still so fervently alive as to make some philosophers from Clazomenae to 
take up a long trip to Athens in order to find out what exactly was actually said 
fifty full years earlier. This is clearly a literary indication of how philosophically 
important that legendary conversation was actually supposed to be. 

We, the audience, learn from Cephalus of Clazomenae what he has learnt 
from Antiphon who told him what he had learnt from Pythodorus, the host of 
the philosophers from Elea, about what Zeno, Socrates and Parmenides said in 
the memorable event of 450 B.c. No other Platonic dialogue has so many lay- 
ers of transmission. In the comparable case of the Symposium, it is only in the 
case of Diotima’s speech that the same number of layers occurs between the 
original conversation and its transmission to us.?° In all other speeches Apol- 
lodorus tells his friends (and us) what he has learnt from Aristodemus about 
what Aristophanes, Socrates, Alcibiades and the rest of the company had said 
in the memorable dinner-party of 416 B.c. The report as it reaches us is there 


19 Mansfeld (1986) 43-44 has claimed, against the mainstream view, that Plato intended the 
story not to be credible at all since the event of Zeno’s visit to Athens at the age of forty 
should be placed, according to the testimony of Diogenes Laertius (9.29), in 462 B.C. when 
Socrates was only seven years old. If that were the case, we would have a deliberate anach- 
ronism on Plato’s part comparable only to Socrates’ knowledge, in the Menexenus, of an 
event (the King’s Peace, 387 B.C.) that happened no less than twelve years after his death. 
But perhaps this blatant anachronism should not be attributed to Plato at all: Nails (2002) 
319 thinks that the dramatic date of the Menexenus is 401/o B.C. assuming that 244b-246a 
is a later interpolation. If she is right, we do not have any comparable case of deliberate 
anachronism in Plato’s genuine works. 

20 Cİ.the schema of transmission in Halperin (1992) 98. 
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second-hand. Here, in the Parmenides, as also in the single case of Diotima’s 
speech in the Symposium, it is third-hand. By way of contrast, we may compare 
the beginning of the Phaedo, a dialogue not contained in the tetralogy we are 
examining. Echecrates asks Phaedo whether he was personally present in the 
prison where Socrates took the hemlock, and Phaedo emphatically replies that 
he was (57a). The report of Socrates’ last conversation with his intimate friends 
that we, no less than Echecrates, are going to learn from Phaedo’s lips is the 
report of an actual eye-witness of the event. Between the reader or listener 
of this dialogue and the ideas expressed by Socrates et co. there is only one 
intermediary. In the Parmenides, by contrast, there are several. The discrepan- 
cy between a first and a third-hand report should be significant. Through this 
literary device Plato achieves historical verisimilitude and highlights the philo- 
sophical importance of a conversation that is, no doubt, fabricated by him. But 
he also distances himself from it. By placing the discussion almost a quarter 
of a century before his own birth, when Socrates was still young, Plato implies 
that a thoughtful exploration of, and concern for, Forms and dialectic is a pre- 
requisite step for introduction to philosophy proper. No person who does not 
go through all the mental turmoil indicated in the first and, more importantly, 
the second part of the dialogue can be reborn as a philosopher. Socrates did so 
when he was young. When we meet him firmly espousing Forms in his mature 
years we are meant to infer that he has managed to adequately reply in the 
meantime to Parmenides” serious challenge which had reduced him to speech- 
lessness when young. In this sense the Parmenides, though hopelessly difficult, 
may still be seen as an introductory dialogue. In it we become accustomed with 
the kind of inquiry that we should be prepared to follow, time and again, once 
we have decided to become philosophers. Cephalus and his philosophically 
minded friends travelled all the way from Clazomenae to Athens to get this 
knowledge. Those who think of ‘Chinese whispers’?! have a point if they mean 
the layers of mediate transmission to have purified Cephalus” report of insig- 
nificant details and to have put the philosophical substance of the arguments 
into a crystal-clear form. If they mean ‘Chinese whispers’ to have altered the 
substance of the philosophy contained in the dialogue, as it actually happens 
in the said funny game of children, they miss, I think, the whole point of medi- 
ated transmission. The literary device of multiple narrators is both a sign that 
the reported discussion has become legendary over time and an index to its 
fictive character.?? 


21 McCabe (2015) 139-140; cf. Scolnicov (2003) 44 speaking of a “Chinese-box arrangement’. 
22 Cf. Schofield (2013) 93-94. 
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In the Symposium the situation is very similar. Apollodorus narrates to his 
unnamed friends, who are very eager to learn, the conversation that some aris- 
tocrats, including Aristophanes, Socrates and Alcibiades, had on the nature of 
erotic love in the house of Agathon, some fifteen or so years before. Though 
only one of them directly addresses Apollodorus in the first two Stephanus 
pages of the dialogue it is clear that several more are present.?3 Those unnamed 
friends are not philosophers, however; nor do they come from a city in Asia Mi- 
nor. They are Athenian businessmen.? As in the Parmenides no specific place 
and date is given to the framing dialogue — though here, as opposed to the 
Parmenides, Socrates is explicitly said to be alive (Symp. 172e). The occasion for 
Apollodorus’ narration is not mentioned: it may have been another drinking- 
party like that of Agathon’s since Apollodorus addresses not one but a number 
of people. In any case, the original conversation, which is firmly placed the day 
after the public celebration of Agathon’s first victory in a dramatic competi- 
tion, on the eve of the Sicilian expedition, that is in 416, is shown to have be- 
come legendary by the end of the century since Apollodorus’ unnamed friends 
and also Glaucon wanted to learn about it many years after it happened. Apol- 
lodorus, who was a child at the time, memorised the conversation from the 
report of Aristodemus, a follower of Socrates, who was then present. The frame 
dialogue between Apollodorus and his friends is not resumed at the end of the 
work. After a couple of remarks by an anonymous friend at the first pages of 
the dialogue, Apollodorus begins a long monologue which follows Socrates till 
he reaches home the night after the important event in the house of Agathon. 

Though similar in many respects, the Parmenides and the Symposium also 
display significant differences. They both narrate a philosophically important 
discussion of the past which has become legendary in the meantime. They 
both situate that discussion in a fixed date and place (Pythodorus’ house in 
450 B.C., Agathon’s house in 416 B.c.). They both mention Platonic Forms. 
They both involve Socrates in the position of a disciple — of Parmenides in 
the eponymous dialogue, of Diotima in the Symposium. But the Socrates they 
involve is in other respects very different. In the Parmenides he is young and 
inexperienced in what we may call dialectical metaphysics; hence, he is un- 
able to adequately defend the theory of Forms which he endorses. In the Sy- 
mposium he is mature and well-versed: he readily admits to know erotic things 
(td Epwttxc) very well (177d, cf. 199b, 201d, 212b), which as the dialogue un- 
folds we understand to be the things pertaining to philosophy as love of, and 


23 The second person plural (zov06vec8e) occurs in the very first sentence (172a) of the dia- 
logue and recurs several times later (173c-e). 
24 Symp.T73c: Toüç buetépous İsc. Adyouc] Toüç THY mAovctoy Kal YPNUATIOTIXAY. 
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search for, wisdom (204b). The erotic things that Socrates knows crucially in- 
volve the dialectical pair of Lack and Resourcefulness since mythical Eros is 
said by Diotima to have Penia and Poros as parents, i.e. to be born and nour- 
ished thereby (203b-204b). The erotic quest for wisdom which Socrates now 
possesses involves the courage, and also the art, of admitting ignorance, de- 
ficiency and want, an art that Socrates was not explicitly shown to possess in 
the Parmenides. In the Symposium, by contrast, Socrates possesses the art of 
raising pertinent questions about the topic at hand, and of handling them in 
appropriate and intellectually satisfactory ways (especially in his elenchus of 
Agathon, ı99c-zorc): though still ignorant in most subjects he is well-versed in 
things erotic, i.e. in situations of desire where the object of love is ardently pur- 
sued in ways that always undermine the self-sufficiency of the seeker. In the 
thirty-four years that have elapsed since the visit of the Eleatic philosophers to 
Athens Socrates has significantly evolved as a metaphysical dialectician. The 
theory of Forms that he now espouses is no longer prey to Parmenides’ seem- 
ingly fatal earlier objections. He has managed to properly defend his theory 
because in the meantime he has learned, we may suppose, two things. He has 
learned, first, not to despise nor exclude anything from the domain of Forms as 
he previously did when he (i) hesitated about whether or not there are Forms 
of natural kinds, and (ii) firmly denied that there are Forms of ignoble things 
like hair, mud and dirt (Prm. 130c-e). Second, he has learnt the close intercon- 
nection or mutual dependence of opposites, such as the one and the many, 
which he clearly tended to treat as essentially separate from each other earlier 
in his life (cf. Prm. 129a-130a, Phlb. 14c-15c). At the end of the Symposium Soc- 
rates, still sober and fully awake, is reported to discuss with Aristophanes and 
Agathon the nature of poetry, and to compel them to admit, contrary to what 
happens in contemporary Athens, that tragic poets should be able to compose 
comedies as well as tragedies and comic poets tragedies as well as comedies. 
Socrates’ point presumably is that since all expert knowledge deals with oppo- 
sites, i.e. that it belongs to the same science to know, say, health and disease (in 
the case of medicine), proper and improper times for ploughing and sowing 
(in the case of agriculture), good and bad weather for sailing (in the case of 
the helmsman’s art), if poetry is to count as expert knowledge at all, the poet 
should be able to deal with the relevant pairs of opposites: the painful and the 
pleasant, the serious and the funny, the tragic and the comic. The end of the 
Symposium is a clear indication of Socrates’ improvement over his earlier inex- 
perienced self. The dialectics of erotic love as a dynamic desire stemming from 
the opposite states of lack and fullness, deficiency and completeness, poverty 
and resourcefulness, has shown him that absence of the good and the beauti- 
ful is no less important for understanding the human condition than are the 
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good and the beautiful themselves. The philosophical lover is not the owner 
of, but a seeker after, the good and the beautiful, a fact which implies that he 
is deeply aware of their (practical) absence as well as (mental) presence in his 
life. The Socrates of the Symposium has moved beyond the optimistic and self- 
indulgent limitations of his adolescent years. 

The Symposium is replete with positive doctrine about love and beauty, and 
it is dramatically rounded off. We are provided both with a theoretical descrip- 
tion of love (in Diotima’s speech), its ultimate object included (the Form of 
Beauty), and with a paradigmatic instance of bittersweet love (in Alcibiades’ 
praise of Socrates). We are told not only the completion of the event in Aga- 
thon’s house but also what Socrates did the day after until he went back home 
the following evening (223d). The Parmenides, by contrast, is practically 
aporetic in substance. Aristotle eagerly confirms the conclusion of the whole 
dialectical exercise offered by Parmenides at the end of the dialogue but this 
conclusion is the beginning rather than the end of the relevant investigation 
since it is replete with glaring contradictions. Though the dialectical exercise 
has been completed to Parmenides’ apparent satisfaction, the audiences — the 
people in Pythodorus’ house, Socrates included, Antiphon, the philosophers 
from Clazomenae, including Cephalus himself, the addressee(s) of Cephalus’ 
narration no less than the (ancient and modern) readers — are all left profoundly 
puzzled. The fact that Cephalus does not intervene as a narrator to ease out 
that puzzlement contributes to the strange and unfamiliar feeling we are left 
with at the end of the dialogue. In this sense the Parmenides is intentionally 
open-ended. 

The Philebus, too, is open-ended. But the open-ended-ness of the Phile- 
bus is different from that of the Parmenides. The Philebus is explicitly open- 
ended whereas the Parmenides is only implicitly so. To Socrates’ conclusion 
(67b) Protarchus answers with the very same word that concluded the Par- 
menides: dAyösororo, ‘very true’. But instead of this being the very last word of 
the dialogue Protarchus then says to Socrates that ‘there is still a little (cuuxpdv) 
missing’. From other Platonic dialogues, including the Symposium,?° we know 
that when Socrates seeks to raise a small point (cumpov), the thesis of his in- 
terlocutor begins to tremble and finally collapses. What are we then to make of 
this end of the Philebus which is not an end? 

First, we are reminded of the beginning which was not a beginning. The dia- 
logue named after Philebus, ‘lover-of-youth’, begins abruptly when Philebus is 
already tired with Socrates’ interrogation and Protarchus takes over to defend 


25 Chrm.1g34d, Prt. 328e, 329b, Grg. 462d, Symp. 199b, 2010. 
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the hedonistic thesis in his stead. The non-ended ending turns back to, and 
invokes, the non-begun beginning.?6 Damascius, noticing this literary feature, 
provides two solutions of which the second is, to his mind, definitely prefera- 
ble.2” We may either think, he claims, that the dialogue begins later than the 
beginning of the conversation and ends earlier than its end because the Good 
itself is beginning-less and endless; or, a much better answer, we may follow 
Isidorus, Damascius’ own master, in thinking that a discussion culminating to 
the determination of the mixed kind of life should indicate that there is a fur- 
ther good than the good of the mixed life, and this it can do by being itself a 
mixed kind of discussion with a beginning which is not primary and an end 
which is not ultimate. 

Second, since Protarchus has been convinced in the meantime of the rel- 
ative superiority of the philosophic to the hedonistic kind of life, he is now 
willing to pursue philosophical questions with more eagerness than before, 
and does not let Socrates go until he has understood every implication of the 
view agreed upon to his satisfaction. 

Third, we are given an insinuation (in partial agreement with Damascius’ 
preferred solution) that the topic of the best human life, appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, may not have been treated adequately, after all, or 
that it has not been treated conclusively. This insinuation tallies well with the 
epistemological and metaphysical digression of the dialogue (Phlb. 16c-27c) 
where it was said that unless one knows the exact number of the elements 
involved in any particular domain of being one does not adequately know the 
domain in question (16d). As Socrates later explains (25b-27c), the mixture of 
indeterminacy (cémetpov) with limit (méa¢) brings about the so-called ‘mixed 
and generated being’ (uetxtyv xol yeyevyykevyy odctav, 27b) which in all do- 
mains normatively determines ‘what is moderate’ (16 kETptov, 24c), e.g. health, 
musical harmony, temperate seasons, etc. (25e-26b). If relevant questions 
about the best human life remain unanswered, we are bound to fall back to the 
shaky ground of indeterminateness (démetpov) which is also the shaky ground 
of inexperience (dmetpia). Despite Socrates’ attempt to evaluate and rate the 


26 HAlready noticed by Burnyeat (1997) 18-19 = (2012a) 324-325. 

27 Dam. In PAlb. 11: dik ri dvapyoç ual dteAEdtHTOS 6 ötd2oyoç, 1) Ört Kal TO diya9öv drepiypo- 
qöv TE xol UNTE KEYNV EXOV ENTE TEAS görö yöp öv dpyi) Kal TEAOS Tiva öv dpyi)y Exot 1) Tiva 
TeAeuTHV; AM’ drop elev dy viç ws EXPY adTO Tobvavtiov dpyny Te Exel xol TeAcUTHY, dpxi)v 
pöv TOLAUTHY HS TPOTEPA OdK MAN oY, TEAOS öt Ob Emexetva odu AAO TEAOS. UYTOTE Ody dp0Ac 
onaty 6 Nuétepos xaya dpetvov eİyat Tov göxröv Blov köxtöv xetv TEAOG, xal ToLodTOV olov 
dract Çöotç mpértov' Wore eixdtwo dpxiy uev xüx Exel mpdc Evöstğiy Tod siyat mepatépw Tİ 
dyo8öv, TEA0c OE md2ly od Exel Sik TO AUTO EoTI yap adTOD riç HAAN mpsoğorepo: dpxi) TE xol 
TeEAEUTH. 
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superior human lives in a quasi-mathematical fashion from first to last (fifth 
or sixth; 66a-c), we are left with a sense of inadequacy and relative indetermi- 
nacy. The end of the Philebus indicates that it may not contain the last word 
on the tremendously important issue of the best human life. Though explicitly 
open-ended, the Philebus is not aporetic, however. No matter what else it may 
contain, the best human life, we learn from the dialogue, must contain mod- 
eration (uétpov xol TO göTptov xol xaiptov), right proportion, beauty, wholeness, 
and sufficiency (td cbupetpov xal xo2öv Kal TO TEAEOV Kat beovöv), understanding 
and wisdom (voüv te xol ppdovyotv) in various domains (émtotH Las TE xol TEXVOLS 
xat SdEag ögpödç) as well as the pure and unmixed pleasures (62örovç Ndovac 
xoğopdç) of learning and aesthetic gratification which distinguish the charac- 
teristically human from the merely animal sort of sensual existence. 

From a literary point of view the Philebus is like the Phaedrus: they are both 
dramatic dialogues. They are also similar in that no precise dramatic date is 
given to either by the author — I think, intentionally. About the dramatic date 
of the Philebus we can have no clue whatsoever since of all Platonic dialogues 
featuring Socrates this one is unique in lacking dramatic details. The dramatic 
date of the Phaedrus has been hotly debated.?8 The information provided in 
the dialogue, even if read in the context of contemporary Athenian history, 
cannot lead to any firm conclusion. We know that Phaedrus was exiled from 
Athens as a result of his involvement in the profanation of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries (415 B.C.) but we do not know when he turned back.?? We also know that 
the dramatic date of the Phaedrus assumes that Polemarchus, Lysias’ brother 
who died at the hands of the Thirty Tyrants (404 B.C.), is still alive (257b), and 
so are also Euripides (d. 406 B.c.) and Sophocles (d. 405 B.C.; 268c). Some doc- 
trinal issues about eros in the Phaedrus and the Symposium would prompt us 
to think that Socrates’ conversation with Phaedrus at the banks of Ilyssus is 
meant to postdate, and elaborate on, Socrates’ teaching in the Symposium: (i) 
the theory of Forms, which is introduced as a novel suggestion in the Sympo- 
sium (210d-211e), is in the Phaedrus taken for granted (247c-e), (ii) the tripartite 


28 MNails (2002) 314 sides with Dover who opted for 418-415 B.c. but mentions other possi- 
bilities as well, including a deliberately imprecise date. Yunis (2011) 7-10 rightly explains 
why the dialogue’s references to Phaedrus’ being a young man or a potential eromenos 
of Socrates should not be taken literally, but he does not make an attempt to specify the 
dramatic date beyond ‘a general, imprecise sense of the last ten or fifteen years of the fifth 
century, at which Phaedrus would be in his thirties or forties’. 

29 Most scholars assume that Phaedrus returned to Athens with the general amnesty of 403 
B.C. But this is just an assumption. Phaedrus’ offence was a religious, not a political, mis- 
conduct, and though religious and political crimes were not very sharply distinguished in 
fifth-century Athens, it is not unimaginable that he returned much earlier. 
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division of the soul in Socrates’ palinode (246b) is an obvious elaboration over 
the simple soul of the lover throughout the Symposium, (iii) the introduction of 
the related ideas of the discarnate soul's prenatal existence and of knowledge 
as recollection in the Phaedrus (248c-249c) provides the required assumptions 
for understanding how the lover manages to move from one stepping-stone to 
the next as he ascends the ladder of love in the Symposium (210a-212a), (iv) the 
pre-eminent role accorded to sight in enabling us to reach the realm of Forms, 
the paramount clarity and vividness of the earthly instantiations of the Form 
of Beauty, and the corresponding distinction of the Form of Beauty in compar- 
ison with other Forms in the Phaedrus (250b-d) go a long way into highlighting 
the explicit relation between erotic love and philosophy that is mentioned but 
not fully explained in the Symposium (204b). For all these reasons, a dramatic 
date of the Phaedrus around or nearly after 407 B.c. when Phaedrus might 
have been back to Athens from the exile he suffered as a consequence of his 
involvement in the profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries, would seem more 
appropriate than one around 418 B.c. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that both the Philebus and the Phaedrus eli- 
cit an aura of timelessness. Their dramatic differences are that (i) the Philebus 
involves three whereas the Phaedrus just two interlocutors, (ii) the former is 
conducted at no specified place but presumably indoors whereas the latter ex- 
plicitly takes place at an idyllic spot on the bank of Ilissus in the countryside 
of Athens, and (iii) though the subject discussed involves pleasure no erotic 
undertones appear in the Philebus as they unquestionably do in the Phaedrus. 
Dramatically the more vivid and well-delineated of the two is, no doubt, the 
Phaedrus. In the Philebus the two main characters are not fully-fledged human 
beings, as in the Phaedrus, but rather mouthpieces of claims and counter- 
claims, arguments and counterarguments. 

The Phaedrus exhibits one of the most memorable preludes in the whole 
Platonic corpus. The accidental meeting of the two persons of the dialogue 
near the temple of Olympian Zeus instigates a long walk along the Ilissus river 
and a vivid description of vegetation, shrines and non-urban landscape (229a- 
b, 230b-c). This is, notoriously, the sole instance in the whole Platonic corpus 
where the beauty of nature is enthusiastically praised. In all other cases, with 
the exception of the late Laws (where dramatic details are minimal), Platonic 
dialogues take place in urban milieus. Obviously, the setting of the dialogue 
is intimately connected with its subject-matter. But the subject-matter of the 
Phaedrus is manifold. Like the harmony of nature, which according to Hera- 
clitus loves to hide itself,30 the three or four basic themes of this dialogue 


30 VSəoz Bışş DK, cf. B54. 
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(rhetoric, love, dialectic, and the art of writing) intertwine in ways not easily 
discernible. In the very dialogue in which the organic unity of a work of prose 
art is so emphatically stressed (264c) thematic unity is, on the face of it, lost 
out of sight. 

But is the Phaedrus really a patchwork? If its unity does not surface as evi- 
dent on first or second reading it is because the Phaedrus so wonderfully imi- 
tates the natural setting in which it is artfully placed that its hidden harmony 
becomes all the more potent for that. The admirable characterisation of the 
participants, the vividness of their verbal interchange, the artful description 
of the itinerary and its divine inhabitants, the masterful imitation of Lysias’ 
style, the almost medical anatomy of the psychology of the lover, the excited 
description of the supra-celestial sphere, and all the other elements that go a 
long way into explaining the appeal of this dialogue to various audiences over 
the centuries are the external allurements or benevolent snares that aim at se- 
ducing the reader to philosophy. The unity of the Phaedrus is the internal and 
organic unity of a living thing, not the external and imposed unity of inani- 
mate artworks like Lysias’ speech carefully planned in advance but devoid of 
the spirit of exuberant life. The exodus of the dialogue bears that out (279b-c). 
Socrates prays specifically to Pan and anonymously to the other local deities 
to grant him internal beauty, and to harmonise his external possessions with 
his inner being. The difference of the outer from the inner is here emphati- 
cally stressed. As Yunis stresses, ‘[t]he opening of this prayer at the end of the 
dialogue [@ güz TIöv) recalls the opening of Socrates’ prayer to Eros at the 
end of the palinode, ® pide "Epoç (257a2)’.3! In both cases Socrates implicitly 
juxtaposes irresponsible and selfish sensuality to the inner beauty of philoso- 
phy and wisdom. But notice that Pan is a hybrid god of nature, half a he-goat 
and half a man. Earlier in the dialogue Socrates refused to pronounce on the 
truth or otherwise of the allegorical interpretations of myth because, as he 
then said (230a), he had more urgent things to search for, such as whether he 
is a beast more complex and furious than the monstrous Typhon or a tamer 
and simpler kind of animal somewhat partaking of divine nature. The prayer 
to Pan is the prayer to a deity that, his divinity notwithstanding, partakes of 
animal life nonetheless. Socrates asks the god to grant him inner beauty and 
to make his notoriously ugly, almost animal-like countenance conform to that 
beauty. The danger of an animal-looking creature to degenerate into a pure- 
ly instinctual being, we are meant to think, is great.3? But Socrates is well 


31 Yunis (zor) 247. 
32 CE, the story reported by later authors (Alex. Aphr. Fat. 171.1-16 Bruns, Eus. PE 6.9.22, 
4-8 Mras), according to which Socrates supported the ostensively false verdict of the 
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aware of the danger and takes his precautions after he has done his part, i.e. 
after he has sufficiently pondered on beauty and seen its transcendent origin. 
Phaedrus agrees and eagerly endorses the prayer. The single last word of the 
dialogue (iwpev) is uttered by Socrates. It reiterates Phaedrus’ earlier but more 
down-to-earth suggestion (279b4) that they should go ‘since the heat has be- 
come less oppressive’, and is an indication that the conversation has come to 
a satisfactory completion. The interlocutors leave the idyllic bank of Tlissus 
to encounter urban life anew in a regenerated spirit. It was not their contact 
with nature per se but their contact with a nature filled with intelligible dis- 
courses that has purified their souls of the cheap utilitarian approach of the 
first two speeches and has initiated them to the Nympholeptic madness of 
sublimated love coupled with true knowledge in the rest of the dialogue.35 
Exhortation to philosophy equals in large part exhortation to self-knowledge 
and self-improvement. 


physiognomy expert Zopyros who had traced Socrates’ conduct in life from his physical 
appearance in an entirely inaccurate way. To the great surprise of his friends and dis- 
ciples who hastened to ridicule Zopyros” self-professed expertise, Socrates claimed that 
the judgement was right in so far as his natural disposition was concerned (öcov ént tH 
gto): he had only managed to overcome his nature by the practice of philosophy (51a 
THY £x MlAodoglag dcxnaw). The story, in all likelihood fabricated, indicates the deeply 
perplexing disharmony between Socrates’ notorious ugly face and his ethically and intel- 
lectually beautiful mind which the beginning of Alcibiades’ speech in the Symposium 
(215a-b) also highlights. 

33 The significance of the unique setting of the Phaedrus has been the subject of contro- 
versy from antiquity to the present: cf. e.g., Herm. In Phdr. 14.1-3: vö Öz «nopevonant Ew tod 
telyous 7tpöç Mepitatov» SynAot ört mpöç xpsirrovo tivd xol UrepTépav Cwnv poni İevot xol 
olov mapa tods ToMovs and 19.13-16: Wome yap THS TO vöyröv xd22oç CyTobays doxfiç Tpoor) 
TIg WoavEl 1) EONLta Kal hovyta yivetat, obtw THS TH PalvoLevy Meocexovays ö TAHGwv öyAoç 
xol ol moAttixot 05poğot with De Sanctis (2016) 124: “Far from the streets of Athens, Socrates 
instead is bewildered. At the beginning of the Phaedrus, near Ilissus, the countryside 
opens out before the eyes of Socrates and Phaedrus, but in the Phaedrus the countryside 
does not figure as an attractive place. Little by little, in the fresh country greenness of the 
grass and the sun- and cicada-filled trees, the flames of a dangerous ambiguity are ready 
to crackle, if there is no-one present that knows how to converse properly’; 125: ‘At first 
sight this countryside is luxuriant, sunny and bewitching. Bit by bit, however, with regard 
to such lush countryside, Socrates, citizen par excellence, betrays decided embarrassment. 
Despite the spectacle being so charming, for Socrates the scenery around Ilissus provokes 
his irony, because it is a place where man’s presence fades, and along with it, therefore, 
any kind of research into understanding him. Socrates is desirous of learning, he is a 
gtAouadyc: while the countryside and the trees are not capable of teaching, diddoxew, 
Socrates reminds us that teaching can only come from men who live in the city, ot 0 év t@ 
dotet dvOewmot (230d3-5)’. 
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Let us now take a broader perspective on the third Thrasyllan tetralogy as a 
whole. The question we raised at the beginning of this chapter concerned the 
unity of the tetralogy — not, of course, the unity of the four dialogues in Plato’s 
mind, which cannot be decided, but their unity for Thrasyllus (or Derkyllidas) 
who decided to put them together and arrange them in the order we have them. 
To be sure, Thrasyllus believed that the tetralogic arrangement went back to 
Plato and that it was the philosopher himself who ‘published the dialogues 
according to tragic [= theatrical/dramatic] tetralogy.33 But this is hardly cred- 
ible. As a matter of fact, Thrasyllus would have little editorial work to do if the 
Platonic corpus had reached him already arranged in tetralogies. We know that 
prior to Thrasyllus some scholars, among whom the name of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium stands out, had arranged Platonic dialogues in trilogies.35 Thrasyl- 
lus’ innovation was that he rejected a purely dramatic arrangement in favour 
of one that would make more philosophical sense.36 The arrangement of the 
Platonic corpus that we have is definitely his. And the unity of the third tetral- 
ogy that we are looking for is one that would make sense at least to Ais mind. 

From a rather external point of view we note, first, that a cross rhyme is 
formed between the first and third, the second and fourth dialogues: the 
Parmenides and the Symposium are narrated dialogues, the Philebus and the 
Phaedrus straightforwardly dramatic. We also note, second, that the two nar- 
rated dialogues provide the reported conversations with specific dramatic 
dates (450 B.C. and 416 B.C., respectively), whereas the two dramatic dialogues 
are imprecise in that respect. 

If the dramatic date of the Phaedrus postdates that of the Symposium (as arg- 
ued above), we may also note, third, that the arrangement of the four dialogues 
in a tetralogy is likely to reflect the dramatic dates of the main discussions (as 
distinguished from the frames). As we read the tetralogy we move from the 
early Parmenides, when Socrates is young, to the chronologically unspecified 
Philebus, then to the precisely datable Symposium, when Socrates is mature, to 
end up with the Phaedrus, when the philosopher has reached old age.57 With 


34 Diog. Laert. 3.56: OpdcvMoc öz port xal Kata THY Tpoyudy, TEeTPAAoYiav exdodvat adtov İsc. 
ITAdroyot) Toüç StaAdyous. 

35 Diog. Laert. 3.61. 

36 Tarrant (1993) 103-107. 

37 The reading of the Platonic dialogues according to their dramatic dates is the main inter- 
pretative principle of Zuckert (2009) 7, m, ır, passim. It is not, however, entirely clear 
why she places the dramatic date of the Laws (followed by Epinomis) as early as 460-450 
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the possible exception of some remarks about political speech writing in the 
Phaedrus (257¢-258d), the whole tetralogy makes no reference to political the- 
ory or practice. Three dialogues that deal primarily with ethical themes (the 
good life, erotic love, and the noble/beautiful in its various aspects) are pref- 
aced by a ‘logical’ dialogue (as its ancient characterisation has it) that treats the 
problem of participation and the consequences of the postulation of Forms. 
The formal cross rhyme produced between the Parmenides and the Sy- 
mposium is underlined by the role that the sudden moment (é&aigvys) plays in 
both of them and, more precisely, in the short but extremely significant third 
deduction of the second part of the former (Prm. 155e-157b), and in the philo- 
sophical apex of the latter (Symp. 210e, ingeniously stressed by three other oc- 
currences in the rest of the dialogue: zızc, 213c, 223b).38 It does not seem to be 
accidental that the two dialogues dramatically play with the notion of chance, 
too. At the beginning of the Parmenides (126a) Cephalus says that he and his 
compatriots accidentally bumped into (évetvyouev) Adeimantus and Glaucon 
who then brought the Clazomenian strangers to Antiphon, the reporter of the 
conversation to follow. At the beginning of the Symposium (172a) Apollodorus 
tells his friends that he is well prepared to narrate what happened at the house 
of Agathon because two days before he accidentally bumped into Glaucon (xol 
yap evetvyyavov tewnyy siç daotu otxo6ey dviwv PaAnedbev) who asked him to do 
so. In both cases the chance encounters are presented by the author as mean- 
ingful coincidences (in something like the Jungian sense of the term) since 
both the Cephalus of the Parmenides and the Glaucon of the Symposium admit 
to have been looking for the person(s) whom they accidentally met. Later in 
the Symposium (174a) we learn that Aristodemus, Apollodorus’ main reporter, 
happened (évtvyeiv) to meet Socrates well dressed, which he rarely did, and 
asked him where he goes. By means of this chance encounter Aristodemus, in- 
vited by Socrates, was able to attend Agathon’s dinner-party and thus become 
its principal reporter. It is also by chance that Alcibiades finds himself placed 
on the very same couch with Socrates and just next to him (Symp. 213b-c), an 
unsuspected event that instigates the deliverance of the last speech of the Sy- 
mposium — the only one pronounced in a drunkenly inspired, unpremeditated, 
and truly intimate key. Alcibiades admits always to find Socrates where he least 
(jjx10tx) expects him to be, but the overall tone of his speech, and especially 


B.c. Absence of any explicit reference to the events and persons associated with the 
Peloponnesian War and ‘to any specific event in Greek political history after Salamis 
and Plataea’ (Zuckert [2009] 53-54) does not constitute a good reason for such an early 
placement. 

38 CE. Rangos (2014) 538-574. 
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its introductory part (215a-216b), indicates that Alcibiades is always looking for 
Socrates, and that it is only through extreme self-discipline (Şiz) that he man- 
ages to escape from Socrates’ presence and influence (216a). 

Chance encounters play a prominent role in many Platonic dialogues. As 
Stephen Halliwell indicates ‘almost half the undisputedly authentic dialogues 
begin, like the Phaedrus, with a chance encounter, an encounter that is then 
turned, often but not always by Socrates’ manipulation of circumstances, into 
an opportunity for reflective enquiry of a kind which soon throws up philo- 
sophical concerns’.3° However, the chance encounters of the kind that the 
Phaedrus and many other Platonic dialogues (e.g. Euthyphro, Lysis, Hippias 
Major, Ion, Menexenus) display are different from the chance encounters of the 
Parmenides and the Symposium. In the latter cases, Cephalus and Glaucon were 
consciously and eagerly looking for Glaucon/Adeimantus and Apollodorus, re- 
spectively, when they happened to bump into them, in order to learn from 
them the famous discussions that form the main parts of the dialogues. The 
only clear case of a similarly meaningful chance encounter stems from the pos- 
sibly spurious Theages (122a), a dialogue in which, perhaps purposefully, ‘all of 
a sudden’ (£$utpviç) is contrasted to ‘little by little’ (xat& ouixedv; 130C), as in 
the Symposium (210e) it is contrasted to ‘successively and in the right order’ 
(emetic te xot 6p). The chance encounter between Euclides and Terpsion in 
the frame dialogue of the Theaetetus is somewhat similar but not entirely the 
same, since the unknown reason for which Terpsion says to have been looking 
for Euclides in the agora of Megara (142a) is certainly different from his interest 
in Euclides’ written report of the conversation Socrates had with Theodorus 
and Theaetetus some eight (or more)*° years before (143a). And the chance 
encounter of Socrates with the two brothers from Chios, Dionysodorus and 
Euthydemus, is causally related to the intervention of Socrates’ ‘usual dem- 
onic sign’ (td eto9öç oyyketov TO Öoüövtov) and it is, therefore, not accidental 
in the full sense of the term (Euth. 272e; cf. Alc. I 103a-b). Hence, although it 
may be true that almost half of Plato’s genuine dialogues present discussions 
initiated by chance encounters, the role that meaningful contingency plays in 
the first and third dialogues of the third Thrasyllan tetralogy is unparalleled 
in its force, and as such it does not seem to be accidental: it looks, rather, like 
being part and parcel of Plato’s authorial intentions. The accidental meetings 


39 Halliveell, in this volume. 

40 The dramatic date of the frame dialogue is disputed. An earlier generation of scholars 
placed it in 369 B.c., thirty full years after the reported conversation, but Nails (2002) 
276-277, 320-321, with good but not conclusive reasons, thinks that 391 B.c. is more 
appropriate. 
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of the Parmenides and the Symposium reveal thus a kind of Jungian synchro- 
nicity, underlined by the notion of the sudden moment in those dialogues, that 
brings to the contingency of human affairs the force of the meaningful neces- 
sity that is characteristic of logical arguments and, ideally, of a philosophically 
consistent life. In the case of the Phaedrus, by contrast, the chance encounter 
of the two characters does not exhibit any meaningful purpose, nor does it 
convey a comparable impression of an inscrutable necessity being at work. 
And the dramatically unsophisticated Philebus, in which no chance encounter 
is present, does not exude the aura of a purposeful necessity operating in the 
midst of a real-life situation and causing an important conversation: it is, rath- 
er, a carefully designed philosophical treatise on the merits of the best human 
life, cast in dialogic form. 

Let us now review the closures. The two erotic dialogues end in peace and 
completion. The Symposium (223d) has Socrates go back home to rest (otxot 
owvarraveabat); the Phaedrus (279c) has the interlocutors leave the idyllic place 
in a serene and deeply satisfied mood. By contrast, the first two dialogues end 
in notable suspense. We do not learn how young Socrates reacted to the long 
and convoluted dialectical exercise of venerable Parmenides at the end of the 
eponymous dialogue; nor do we learn which, and how serious, Protarchus’ 
question or objection is at the end of the Philebus. Two truly doctrinal dia- 
logues are preceded by one doctrinal but open-ended work which is, in turn, 
preceded by one seemingly doctrinal but essentially aporetic piece. In Thrasyl- 
lus’ arrangement the Parmenides must have been placed at the beginning of 
the tetralogy because it was presumably seen as a kind of mental purification 
to be followed by the lesser mysteries of the Philebus, the proper initiation of 
the Symposium, and the epoptic vision of the Phaedrus. If such was Thrasyllus’ 
intention it would have a strong support in Plato’s own texts. For both in the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus, the religious and specifically mystery-cult over- 
tones are evidently intentional.*! Introduction to gtAocogia, as Plato, contrary 
to Isocrates, understood the term, involves a period of mental purification ac- 
companied by initiation, first, to the mysteries or perplexities of Being and, 
then, to their epoptic or full-sighted resolution. By placing the Parmenides at 
the beginning of the third tetralogy Thrasyllus meant to probably indicate its 
preparatory function. 


41 For the use of the terminology of the mysteries in Plato’s dialogues, see Riedweg (1987) 
1-69. For a rather extreme interpretation of the Phaedrus as a dialogue replete with allu- 
sions to mystery cults that provide the hidden unity of its three or four main themes 
(rhetoric, love, beauty, and the critique of writing) and aim to drive the reader to an 
unspeakable experience or mystic vision, see Schefer (2003). 
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If the above suggestion is at all correct, a significant contrast between us 
and Thrasyllus seems to be the following. We normally take the Parmenides to 
be essentially a critique of the middle-period theory of Forms as expounded 
in dialogues such the Phaedo, the Symposium, the Phaedrus and the Republic; 
Thrasyllus presumably took it to be a preliminary dialectical exercise conduct- 
ed by old Parmenides for the sake of young and inexperienced Socrates that 
would eventually lead to that theory. We take the Philebus, and especially its 
metaphysical digression on limit, unlimited, their mixture and god, to consist 
essentially of a theory of principles that goes beyond, and transcends, the the- 
ory of Forms as expounded in middle-period dialogues; Thrasyllus presumably 
took it as a prerequisite step for the formulation of that theory. 

m line with what Tarrant has argued,‘ I think that in the third Thrasyllan 
tetralogy the part of the satyr play was given to the Parmenides.* It is the only 
dialogue characterised as ‘logical’ in a tetralogy otherwise consisting of so- 
called ‘ethical’ dialogues.““ Its old subtitle ‘On Forms’ (repi iösöv) shows it to 
be a dialogue that may properly open up a cluster of dialogues dealing with 
Forms.*® Notice that all four dialogues in the third Thrasyllan tetralogy pres- 
ent versions of the theory of Forms. And they all, apart from the first, deal 
with Forms in discussions prompted by primarily human concerns such as 
pleasure and wisdom, beauty and love, and the role of dialectical philosophy 
(as opposed to rhetoric) in ensuring the best life that a human being can live 
on earth. If we bypass our all-too-modern preconceptions about intellectual 
progress as a standard feature of historical time and ignore for a moment the 
(currently still orthodox) developmental approach to Plato’s dialogues, a new 
picture emerges out of the third Thrasyllan tetralogy. This new picture may not 
be credible from a historical perspective but it is, nonetheless, philosophically 
engaging. The preludes and closures of the dialogues that make up the third 
Thrasyllan tetralogy, if seen in relation to the philosophical discussions that 


42 Tarrant (1993) 95. 

43 Sansone (2015) has argued that in fifth-century Athens satyr-plays were as likely to be 
performed before as after the tragic trilogies. For a highly original, albeit slightly strained, 
exploration of the role of satyr drama in Plato see Charalabopoulos (forthcoming). 

44 Diog, Laert. 3.50, 3.58. 

45 Cf. Tarrant (1993) 94: if the Parmenides was chiefly about Ideas [i.e. as its second title, 
On Ideas, indicates], then naturally it would serve as a useful preparation for works that 
would talk of the Ideas of the Good and the Beautiful. The Philebus, which follows, relates 
to it insofar as it picks up the One/Many and Limited/Unlimited themes; its subtitle On 
Pleasure would have linked up well with the themes of the Good and of Desire (= Eros) 
that follow, while the Phaedrus’ second title On Eros preserves the integrity of the tetra- 
logy far better than the title On Rhetoric would have done” 
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they preface or conclude, tell the story of the celebrated life of a Socrates who 
was preoccupied with the very same issues about the essential gist of ever- 
changing reality from his early youth to his old age, only to find unexpected but 
fully satisfactory answers, after long dialectical twists and turns, in sudden mo- 
ments of inspired illumination. And this Socrates may well have been Plato.*® 
46 Gadamer (2000) 248: ‘we may assume that the entire production of Plato is a unique por- 


trait, the portrait of Socrates, and that at the same time it also represents a self-portrait of 
Plato’. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Introduction to Plato’s Parmenides 
What Does It Introduce and to Whom? 


David Horan 


1 Introduction* 


Miller describes Plato's ‘stage-setting’ of the Parmenides as ‘remarkably intricate 
and detailed. This is especially so in the opening pages in which Plato provides 
a series of intermediary personae to introduce the conversation proper between 
Socrates, Zeno and Parmenides’.! Miller goes on to make the case that Plato intends 
us to associate the opening handshake with a similar reference in the poem of the 
historical Parmenides. He also argues that Plato intends to evoke the Republic and 
to position the Parmenides with respect to the Republic through the characters he 
chooses for the respective dialogues, and the extent of their philosophic acumen. 
He argues that the reference to Clazomenae is intended to allude to Anaxagoras 
and to invoke his thought as an element for consideration in the dialogue. He also 
maintains that dialogue is meant to establish Plato’s own philosophic status with 
respect to the Eleatics and to Parmenides himself. In this chapter I do not wish 
to present any counterarguments to Miller’s various claims and arguments; they 
are all quite attractive and indeed well argued. I would like, however, to explore 
another possible role for this, admittedly, intricate and detailed introduction. 
The Parmenides is usually divided into two parts, the exchange between 
Socrates and Parmenides followed by the lengthy and elaborate discussion be- 
tween Parmenides and Aristoteles. Allen prefers a division into three parts, for 
he regards the initial short exchange between Socrates and Zeno (127d-130a) 
as significant and important in its own right. He has little to say about the in- 
troduction which I am considering. However, he points out, rightly in my view, 
that: ‘This final part forms more than two-thirds of the whole; as Diés remarked 
(Parménide 3), the movement of the whole dialogue is directed toward empha- 
sizing and enhancing its importance’? It is this aspect of the introduction, as 


My special thanks go to Pantazis Tselemanis for his great assistance in the preparation of this 
article and his insight into the role of Clazomenae. 

1 Miller (1986) ış. 

2 Allen (1997) 75. 
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having a role in emphasising and enhancing the final part, that I would like to 
consider here. Apart from its possible role in emphasising and enhancing the 
final part, I believe that the introduction also has a part to play in indicating 
how the reader should use, engage with and understand the final two thirds 
of the dialogue.3 There is a marked lack of agreement among scholars about 
the content and function of the final part of the Parmenides. Accordingly, we 
might expect that study of the introduction could do little to help clear up 
such great controversy. However, I do believe that the introduction, like all the 
other material leading up to the final part, ‘is directed toward emphasizing and 
enhancing its importance’* I would now like to suggest a number of ways in 
which it does this, and perhaps more. 


2 Why This Structure? 


We have seen that Allen regards the dialogue as falling into three parts: Soc- 
rates in conversation with Zeno, Socrates with Parmenides, and finally the 
part whose importance the other parts emphasise - Parmenides’ exposition, 
with Aristoteles as interlocutor. This is surely a reasonable summary of the dia- 
logue’s structure, but we are then left with the question of why Plato did not 
begin his dialogue at 127d6, omitting the entire introduction? This would take 
us immediately into what Allen regards as the first part of the dialogue: Socra- 
tes’ interaction with Zeno. If we fear that this might leave us with no knowledge 
of who these people are and why they are in Athens, then we might expect the 
dialogue to begin at 12747, where Antiphon begins his narration. 

If Plato had commenced with Antiphon’s narration, he would have omitted 
the visit of the philosophers from Clazomenae, the characters Adeimantus and 
Glaucon, the purpose of the visitors, the inclusion of Cephalus in the chain of 
narrators, Antiphon’s experience with the dialogue, his apparent switch from 
philosophy to horses, and his reluctance to recount the details of that famous 
encounter. Had Plato begun at 127d6 where Socrates begins to question Zeno, 
he would have omitted the pen portraits of Zeno and Parmenides, Socrates’ 
desire to hear the contents of Zeno’s book, and the dramatic details of the 
reading. 

If Plato’s primary intention in the Parmenides was solely to present the 
philosophic content described by Allen, what does this earlier material add to 


3 For a similar claim, see Brumbaugh (1961) 26. 
4 Allen (1997) 75- 
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his purpose? The very large overall question of Plato’s preference for, and use 
of, the dialogue format cannot be considered here, but we need to consider 
some of the complications that accompany Plato’s use of this medium. Rowe 
maintains that: 


We need to remember ... that a written dialogue possesses two extra di- 
mensions, one of which will always, and the other will usually, be absent 
from a real dialogue, i.e. from any live conversation ...: (1) an author, and 
(2) an audience. It is hardly in doubt that Plato constructed and wrote 
his dialogues for an audience (or audiences), given the earnestness with 
which his main speakers address their interlocutors. He had a purpose in 
writing — he had things he wanted to say to his audience, ways in which 
he wanted to affect them. 


I wish to focus on two aspects of this for particular consideration: Plato's in- 
tended audience, and what he wished to say to them. Given the size of the 
introduction, Plato cannot say very much to his audience, and can hardly be 
said to present any of the dialogue’s philosophical content. And yet the hand 
of Plato is immediately evident, insofar as ‘he could set up the conversation as 
he liked, where he liked, and between whatever characters/interlocutors he 
liked’.® So once we begin to read his dialogue we are in his hands and he is 
controlling what is presented to us and the manner in which it is presented. 
Behind all this, surely, lies some purpose. 

The first two parts of the dialogue are connected argumentatively with, and 
culminate in, the final part, as far as the development of the philosophic struc- 
ture of the dialogue is concerned. We can see the development of an overall ar- 
gument from Socrates’ exchange with Zeno, through to Parmenides’ dialectical 
discussion with Aristoteles, regardless of how much dispute there may be over 
the details. It is hard to see, however, how our brief introduction contributes 
in any way to the internal structure of the overall philosophic content within 
the dialogue itself. If the introduction serves little direct purpose internal to 
the Parmenides itself, then we might surmise that it serves a purpose external 
to the dialogue. In that case we might conclude that one of Plato’s purposes in 
starting with this introduction is to communicate with the reader. What might 
he wish to communicate? 


s Rowe (2007) 9. 
6 Rowe (2007) 9-0. 
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3 The Chain of Narrators 


Plato first shows his own hand by presenting us with another voice, in the per- 
son of Cephalus, the last narrator in a chain of narrators. By the time the intro- 
duction finishes this narrator, our immediate narrator after Plato himself, will 
be replaced by another one: Plato’s half-brother. But he, in turn, will merely 
be relating what he too heard from someone else, someone who was actually 
present at the meeting. What possible role could this chain of narration play in 
‘emphasizing and enhancing’ the importance of the final two thirds of the dia- 
logue, as per Allen’s understanding? What precisely might such a construction 
convey to Plato’s audience or how might it affect them, as per Rowe's under- 
standing? Cornford makes the somewhat deflationary suggestion that: ‘[Pla- 
to] may have felt that the elaborate explanation of how it came to be handed 
down might help the reader to overlook the impossibility that a conversation 
even remotely resembling this one should ever have occurred’.” Whether we 
take Plato’s account as having some basis in historical fact, or prefer to regard it 
as philosophic fiction, matters little for our purposes. The fact that Plato inserts 
such a narrative chain is surely telling the reader that Plato regards this as sig- 
nificant in some way — otherwise why bother to include it? In committing these 
arguments to writing, Plato is doing what Parmenides, Pythodorus, Antiphon 
and, apparently, Cephalus, have avoided doing. But although he is committing 
the arguments to writing, even while doing so, Plato is making their original, 
traditional, oral pedigree quite explicit. Rowe argues that such dramatic details 
are too obtrusive to constitute mere ornamentation.’ At the very least, Plato is 
making the obvious point that there are two means of transmitting the details 
of such philosophic discussions: the oral and the written. He is also informing 
us that his own use of the written medium is, perhaps, the first departure from 
that oral tradition in the case of these arguments. Why has he broken with the 
oral tradition? In departing from the oral tradition is he showing partiality to 
the written tradition or is he telling the reader something about that original 
tradition? 

Although various answers to these questions suggest themselves, there is 
one that is supported by the text itself. Plato presents us with Cephalus, back 
in Clazomenae or its vicinity, recounting a famous encounter of famous men. 
When the Ionian visitors came to Athens, there was only one man remaining 
who knew the details of what had transpired at that great gathering, namely 


7 Cornford (1939) 64. 
8 Rowe (2007) 11. 
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Antiphon. But Antiphon’s interest had, by then, already shifted to horses. The 
oral tradition in Athens was already waning in this case, and by the time Plato 
came to develop a written account, it is not unreasonable to assume that this 
original tradition must have been under serious threat. But this is surely no 
surprise to anyone who manages to read Plato’s written dialogue in its entirety. 
Speaking of the first hypothesis Cornford remarks that ‘the language through- 
out is as dry and prosaic as a textbook of algebra ...” It is hardly surprising that 
an oral tradition of dry prosaic language might be difficult to sustain. Indeed, 
we might wonder how it ever got established in the first place. 

Explicit oral chains of narration are few in Plato. In the Symposium, the 
original account of the subject-matter, highly entertaining and far from dry 
and prosaic, has been verified with Socrates by Aristodemus,!® but our nar- 
rator, Apollodorus, cannot recall all of the speeches and freely confesses that 
some of his accounts are partial." In the Theaetetus, the account has already 
been written down and verified, with Socrates, by Euclides.1? In the Phaedo, 
the eponymous narrator was present at Socrates’ death; but he cannot recall 
the names of all who were present, or who raised the objection mentioned 
at 103a4-5. He focusses entirely upon exchanges involving Socrates and is de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to recount these to Echecrates. None of these 
narrators face the challenges of a Parmenides narrator. 

So the Parmenides is unique in the emphasis placed upon oral transmission 
and recounting from memory, especially in the light of the fact that the ma- 
terial presents such extreme challenges. We are told that Antiphon heard the 
dialogue many times from Pythodorus, that he studied it carefully, and that it 
is a major undertaking for him to recount it. The reported chain of narration is 
longer than in any other Platonic dialogue and, if Antiphon is dead by the time 
Plato writes the Parmenides,13 then there are no surviving narrators in Athens. 
This is a precarious tradition, be it historical or be it fictional. Even if we take 
it as a tradition that Plato is largely fabricating, we may still ask what mes- 
sage such an account is intended to convey. A tradition, whereby some famous 
philosophic arguments are studied closely and transmitted orally has, by the 
time Plato writes, no surviving representatives in Athens. It seems too, that the 
only demand for Antiphon’s services as a narrator, later in his life, came from 


9 Cornford (1939) 131. 

10 Symp. 173b4-6. On the ‘veracity of the narrative’ in this particular case, see Bury (1932) xvi- 
xviii; Dover (1980) 8-10. 

11 Symp. 178a1-5, 180¢1-2, 223c6-d2. 

12 Tht.ı43a3-4. 

ı3 Taylor (1934) 43; Nails (2002) 31. 
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Ionia — apparently no Athenian had enquired about this famous discussion 
from the only fellow Athenian who knew about it, namely Antiphon. Regard- 
less of the historicity of the account, there is surely a very strong suggestion 
in the Parmenides that serious interest in philosophy comes from overseas, 
and that the living tradition in Athens is fading.4 Against this background, 
how may we understand Plato’s role as a writer and the message he wishes to 
convey? 

We may surely surmise that as the oral living tradition of study and recollec- 
tion of the arguments fades, Plato would see a role for writing. Writing might 
ensure that what had been preserved orally in previous years could now be 
preserved in his written dialogue. But interaction with a written work is very 
different from the verbal process of recollecting philosophic arguments and 
studying them closely, again through a verbal process. So the reader with no 
experience of that original oral tradition, is left with the question of how to use 
this book and to what purpose. 

Cornford’s comparison with an algebra textbook provides, I suggest, a clue 
to Plato's possible intention here. Good students of algebra do not learn the 
textbook by heart — they learn how to do algebra. The weaker students may 
well try to memorise textbook sections. Preserving a tradition of algebra text- 
book memorisation would be a most bizarre exercise. And, by analogy, in the 
case of this dialogue it is most unlikely that Plato intended that his written 
work should be the basis for restoring the oral tradition merely through mem- 
orisation of his dialogue. The only people who can readily recount the material 
found in an algebra textbook are those who are naturally able to do algebra. 
And, if our analogy holds, perhaps the only people who can readily recount 
the contents of this famous discussion are those who are naturally able to do 
philosophy. The text provides some supporting evidence for such a suggestion. 


4 Serious Philosophers 


We have noted the improbability of anyone ever remembering the details of 
what Plato sets out in the Parmenides, with all its apparent dryness, in the ab- 
sence of some understanding of, and interest in, the underlying subject-matter 
in question. It should come as no surprise then that the visitors are said to be 
serious philosophers — péAa pirdcogot.! The éévo¢ in the Sophist is introduced 


14 Cİ: Socrates’ opening remark in the Meno 70c3-71a1. 
ı5 Prm.128b8. 
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in a similar manner,!® and he too demonstrates familiarity with Parmenides 
and his thought. We may now discern some significance in Plato’s granting 
such status to those who are interested in the arguments detailed in the Par- 
menides. Is Plato, through the use of this phrase to describe those who are to 
hear these arguments, indicating the sort of reader for whom this discussion is 
appropriate? Or is he indicating the use to which the written dialogue should 
be put by the reader? Or is he doing both? 

Let’s go back to algebra textbooks for a moment. Trained mathematicians 
can recount the details of the textbook without needing to memorise its con- 
tents. Their understanding will tell them what should appear under various 
headings such as ‘quadratic equations’ and ‘complex numbers’. Those without 
training are most unlikely to be able to remember the contents unless they 
specialise in feats of memory. But they will also lack the understanding re- 
quired to tell what should appear under these various headings. They would be 
the mathematical equivalent of poor philosophers, while those with training 
would correspond to the serious philosophers, the udAa giAdcogot from Ionia. 

Miller connects our introduction to the Republic via the persons of Adei- 
mantus and Glaucon, but remarks that these two are ‘uneducated in philos- 
ophy themselves!” However, we need not refer to the Republic for such evi- 
dence, as we find, in our introduction, that the two brothers must introduce 
the keen philosophers from Ionia to their own half-brother, Antiphon, in order 
to satisfy the request of the visitors. The visitors themselves are also aware of 
the respective philosophic acumen of the native Athenians and so they do not 
ask either Adeimantus or Glaucon to give an account of Socrates’ conversa- 
tion with Parmenides, they ask instead for access to Antiphon, knowing that 
he alone can meet their need. The three Athenians are obviously in contact 
with one another, they have met earlier in the day. But neither Adeimantus 
nor Glaucon appear to have been interested enough in Parmenides’ visit and 
the associated meeting to learn the arguments from Antiphon, their own half- 
brother, let alone to study them or commit them to memory. Antiphon, for his 
part, is no longer devoted to philosophy, his interest has shifted to horses. This 
all paints a poor picture of the level of interest in philosophy of this sort in 
Athens at the time. 

I think we may safely surmise that Plato is indicating that what follows 
will be unsuited to those who are not serious philosophers, and this evidently 
includes certain figures in Plato’s own family circle. But who does he have 


16 Soph. 216a4. 
ır Miller (1986) 19. 
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in mind as his readers, and what should they do? Should they too be serious 
philosophers? In Plato’s time geometry rather than algebra would have been 
the most significant branch of mathematics. In the Theaetetus we are told 
the story of a great mathematician and geometer, Theaetetus himself. Plato 
describes how this young man was able to proceed, step by step, from the 
multiple examples of incommensurability given by his teacher Theodorus, 
to a general theory of incommensurability.!® This ability to engage with 
the subject, solve problems, and develop general theories, is what makes 
someone a serious practitioner of any subject. Shouldn't the same apply to 
philosophy? The ultimate measure of being a serious philosopher should 
not lie, for a reader, in the mere ability to memorise Plato’s text. The serious 
philosopher, like the trained mathematician, should be someone who can 
recount the details of the arguments from a genuine understanding of and 
familiarity with the underlying principles, respond to objections, develop 
new arguments and defend them. 

Plato is committing the arguments to writing but even while doing so he 
makes their living oral pedigree quite explicit. Having noted this requirement 
for serious philosophers among the characters in the Parmenides, we should 
ask what use Plato expects his readers to make of this written text. Plato has, 
I believe, given us some assistance here. We are told of the use made by So- 
crates himself of the only written text present in the encounter itself — Zeno/s 
book. This, I suggest, may well be intended by Plato as a model for the reader’s 
interaction with, and use of, the Parmenides itself. 


5 Zeno’s Book 


At 127c1-3 Socrates and others have come to Pythodorus’ house,/? wishing to 
hear Zeno’s book (röv tod Zi)veevoç yeapyatwv).?° It is the books first airing 
in Athens and it is read to the audience by its author. We need only move a 
few lines beyond the introduction to find out what part the book plays in the 


18 = Tht. 147d3-148b4. Cf. Sedley (2004) 27-28. 

19 Where the Eleatic vo are hosted. While the connection of Pythodorus with Magna 
Graecia is sufficiently attested by Thucydides, there is no agreement as to how much 
information about him is really at our disposal, either from Thucydides or from other 
sources, since the name is not uncommon. See Nails (2002) 259-260; most of the basics 
were distilled in Gomme (1956) 430 (on Thuc. 3.15.2), Gomme (1974) 524 (on Thuc. 4.65.3) 
and 679 (on Thuc. 5.19.2), the rest in Davies (1971) 481. 

20 It is not essential for the purposes of this chapter to decide whether to accept the inser- 
tion of an og after adtod at 127c2. See Taylor (1934) 45, n.2. 
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ensuing action. Socrates asks for a particular section to be reread and he then 
gives a summary thereof, asks Zeno to confirm its accuracy, and initiates a 
discussion about it. Zeno’s book is supportive of the philosophy of his mas- 
ter Parmenides. Indeed, the repeated references to writing are striking: within 
127C3-128e2 there are fifteen occurrences of a word indicating a written work 
or writing (yeaa, Ypdpo,, ovyypaupo), and none thereafter at all. Plato is 
certainly drawing our attention, emphatically, to the existence of this written 
work and to the fact that the person who has written the work is present for the 
discussion of that work. 

Solmsen draws attention to the manner in which Plato makes use of Zeno’s 
book. He highlights the way Socrates engages with the book: 


After making Zeno repeat something that he said in his treatise, he 
quite tentatively goes first one step and then another beyond the actual 
words, and while thus advancing pedetemptim asks at each stage: ‘is this 
what you mean?’ (127e4; 128a1) or ‘is this the purpose of your arguments’ 
(127e8 ff.)? Could it be made clearer that we are moving into the realm of 
‘interpretation’ (what may be less clear is where the report ends and 
where interpretation takes over)?! 


Going step by step beyond the actual words, Socrates begins his discussion with 
Zeno which ultimately unfolds into Plato’s entire dialogue. Allen emphasises 
this very continuity which, he says, begins with the exchange between Socrates 
and Zeno. But that exchange has its origin, in turn, in the reading of Zeno’s 
book and Socrates’ response thereto in a manner which, as Solmsen points 
out, goes beyond the actual words of that book. Socrates presents his own un- 
derstanding of Zeno’s arguments, to Zeno himself, for confirmation that his 
understanding is correct, and he then begins a very forthright critique of those 
very arguments. Is Plato showing us how to use a written philosophic text? 
Should we come to an understanding, move away from the actual text, and 
formulate our own understanding in our own words, verify this understanding 
against the original text, and then begin to consider the truth or untruth of 
what has been said through arguments of our own devising? If this is indeed 
Plato’s intention, then it is surely probable that he intends his own readers to 
use this dialogue, the Parmenides, in the very same way. Is Plato’s written work 
therefore being presented as a basis upon which we, the readers, may return to 
something resembling the original tradition of oral argument? In that case, as 


21 Solmsen (1974) 370. 
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McCabe puts it, this dialogue ‘is one which we join, in which we dispute, where 
we too take an active part in the argument’.2? 

Plato gives us tvvo indications that such an approach is indeed his intention. 
The first has already been considered, namely the manner in vvhich he shovvs 
Socrates engaging with Zeno’s book. However, there is one significant differ- 
ence between Socrates’ engagement with Zeno’s book and our interaction 
with Plato’s dialogue. Socrates was able to put questions to Zeno, the author 
of the book, its ‘father’.2? Socrates was able to check his own understanding 
of Zeno’s text by questioning the man who wrote it. Zeno’s responses and the 
subsequent discussion, face Socrates, Zeno and the reader with arguments and 
aporias that do not feature directly in the original book. But when we read 
the Parmenides today, Plato is not present, so all the philosophic exploration 
and development which took place in the Ceramicus at the original meeting is 
not directly available to us through a similar process. But we still have Plato’s 
dramatic description, fictional or fact based, of what can come of a meeting 
at which such a book is discussed. Rowe suggests that: ‘there will be very little 
that is in the proper sense dialogical about Plato’s dialogues (with that one ex- 
ception, that dialectical exchanges within them may serve as static models for 
the real thing, i.e. live dialectic, and might even accurately portray examples 
of it; but that is a different matter)’2+ A full discussion of Rowe's suggestion 
would take us beyond our present remit. But, in the introduction, we are cer- 
tainly faced with a contrast between the ‘live dialectic’ which took place at the 
original meeting, and which the Ionians wish to recapture, and ‘static models’ 
in the form of Zeno’s book, and the very dialogue we are reading. 

Are we given any further indications, in the introduction, as to how Plato's sta- 
tic written model might portray examples of real dialectic? One possible indica- 
tion might lie in what he tells us about Antiphon who, although his interests have 
changed, was once very interested in the arguments described in this dialogue. 


6 Practice, Not Memory 


We are told that Antiphon heard the arguments many times from Pythodorus, 
that he can recite them from memory, and that he practised them quite 


22 McCabe (1996) 7. 

23 Phdr. 2754. There is an obvious and significant connection to the Phaedrus here, arising 
from the reference to Zeno’s written work and the absence of any prior written account of 
the famous arguments. To explore these issues would be beyond the scope of this article. 

24 Rowe (2007) 32. 
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thoroughly (ed porn StepeAetycev) when he was young.”> Returning to our 
example of the algebra textbook, it is, in my view,2° quite improbable that 
Antiphon’s time with Pythodorus was spent purely in learning these argu- 
ments by heart. We can hardly believe either, that Pythodorus himself memo- 
rised the arguments verbatim even if he had additional opportunities to spend 
time with Parmenides, Zeno (and perhaps Socrates) and hear the arguments 
again. We may also question whether Plato seriously wants us to believe that 
his own half-brother really did have such familiarity with the details of this 
great philosophic discourse. But even if we take these details as part of Plato’s 
manner of philosophic writing, we must surely accept Rowe's point that details 
of this nature are too obtrusive to constitute mere ornamentation.’ If they are 
not mere ornamentation, then they must serve some serious purpose, and this 
purpose should now be clearer in the light of what we have considered so far. 

I have already suggested that Plato presents us with Socrates’ use of Zeno’s 
book as a model for the proper engagement, by philosophers, with any philo- 
sophical text. I now wish to consider what Plato might have wished to convey 
to the reader through his depiction of Antiphon and his experience with the 
arguments. What might reasonably have transpired between Antiphon and 
Pythodorus? We are told that Antiphon heard the arguments many times, but 
if we accept that Pythodorus is unlikely to have memorised them verbatim, 
we should assume that Antiphon heard reconstructions of the arguments, 
as understood by Pythodorus. Such encounters with Pythodorus might have 
given Antiphon a familiarity with the arguments themselves, their natural 
sequence and their internal structure. The reader is not therefore being pre- 
pared for an exercise of pure recollection. Accordingly, &mouvypovetet should 
not refer to exact repetition of what was said at the original meeting, as if Py- 
thodorus held some sort of internal mental transcript which he imparted to 
Antiphon. It would strain credibility to imagine that Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
(Azouvyuovedjuata) contains a precise record of what was said by Socrates and 
various interlocutors. Indeed, in that very work the same verb is used to tell 
us of Critias’ hatred for Socrates which, ‘he bore in mind’ (drepvykövsvoev )28 
when passing laws. 


25 The verb dtapuedeta is rare; this is one of only three occurrences in Plato, already listed in 
Ast (1835) 1.485, where ‘studeo’ is coupled with ‘me exerceo in aliqua re’. The basic, wider 
background facts are assembled, for another purpose, in Shorey (1909). Notice also the 
contrast with örarpiğsı on the next line. 

26 CE.the pertinent remarks by Proclus, Commentary on Plato's Parmenides 681.25-682.3. 

27 Rowe (2007) 1. 

28 Xen. Mem. 1.2.31, trans. Henderson and Marchant (2013). 
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Since such a lengthy chain of narrators is described here, Plato is more likely 
to be making the point that, as McCabe puts it: 


There is nothing more privileged in Cephalus’ hearing of the story than 
there is in ours - the distance, if you will, imposed by the Chinese Whis- 
pers in this dialogue decreases, rather than increases, our awareness of 
the distortion to which a told tale is vulnerable.29 


Since a ‘told tale’ is obviously vulnerable to distortion, and since the reader will 
be aware of this fact, Plato is, I suggest, directing the reader's focus away from 
the notion of accurate, verbatim recounting. If the narrators are not mere phi- 
losophic rhapsodes, and if Plato intends us to recognise the improbability of 
such a feat of memory in this case, then we need to understand what is meant 
by reciting from memory in this context. Plato, I suggest, wants the reader to 
appreciate that these narrators must have some genuine understanding of the 
material in question. By such an understanding they can reconstruct the argu- 
ments on each occasion, just as a mathematician may use her understanding 
of the subject to prove a geometrical theorem, perhaps in a number of differ- 
ent ways, without any need to refer to her memory of a textbook, her lecture 
notes or the words of her professor. 

This point is surely reinforced by the statement that Antiphon practised 
the arguments to perfection (adtovds ed para StepeAetycev).3° Here Cornford’s 
translation, ‘Antiphon worked hard at getting that conversation by heart’?! 
would suggest that the effort was one of memorisation rather than under- 
standing. I have explained why I find it improbable that Antiphon’s practice 
was solely aimed at memorisation. But Cornford’s version of this phrase may 
stand, provided we appreciate that such memorisation must be accompanied 
by an understanding of the arguments and the sort of practice that any geom- 
eter or mathematician would undertake. Such practice or study might involve 
responding to objections, devising alternative proofs, and defending these 
against further objections. This is the model of practice which would apply to 
most other subjects — would it not apply in this case too? 

No one who is to be proficient in any subject relies upon mere rote learning, 
and those who rely solely upon mere rote learning tend to lack proficiency in 
the subject. The thorough practice of the arguments by Antiphon, as reported 


29 McCabe (1996) 8. 
30 = Prm. 126c6-7. 
31  Cornford (1939) 65. 
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in the introduction, seems to be Plato’s way of pointing out that the arguments 
we find in the Parmenides do indeed require thorough practice. Antiphon can 
recite them from memory because of his thorough practice, so perhaps we 
the readers should practice them thoroughly so that we may have the same 
familiarity with them as has Antiphon. Is Plato asking us to accept that his 
half-brother really did have such a facility with the arguments? Perhaps not. Is 
Plato giving us an indication of what to do with the arguments we find in the 
dialogue? Perhaps so. 

We may note one further piece of evidence that Antiphon’s thorough practice 
in his youth did not involve memorisation alone. We are told that by the time the 
visitors arrive from Clazomenae Antiphon spends most of his time with horses — 
his practice of the philosophical arguments was an early pursuit. If we assume 
then that years have elapsed since he last applied himself to these arguments, 
we may well understand his reluctance to recount them. He responds at first 
that what has been asked of him is a lot of work, or a major undertaking (0A 
... £pyov).3? The fact that he can recount the arguments at all, after an interval 
of a number of years, is remarkable in itself and surely supports my contention 
that he must be relying upon some understanding, derived from his practice or 
study, as the basis upon which he can recount what is said to have taken place, in 
such detail. Accordingly, I suggest that Antiphon’s mod £pyov here is not an effort 
of memory. Antiphon’s reluctance in the introduction mirrors, in a most exact 
manner, Parmenides’ own reluctance before the final part of the dialogue.33 In- 
deed, Parmenides’ reluctance does not relate to his ability to remember some 
past arguments that he has memorised, or the effort involved in such a process. 
He says he is daunted, rather, by the prospect of making his way across such a 
vast and formidable ocean of words or arguments (méAcyos Aoywv),34 and of hav- 
ing to play what he calls a laborious game (neaypatetwdy motdicv).35 


7 The Search for Arguments 


The visitors make a particular request of Adeimantus when they meet him. 
They wish to hear, from Antiphon, the arguments that were discussed years 
earlier by Socrates, Zeno and Parmenides. They know that Antiphon can recite 
these from memory since he had heard them so often from Pythodorus, who 


32 Prmızya6. 

33 Prm136d6,e8-9. 

34 Prm.137a5-6. 

35  Prm.137b2. An &raé cipnpevov in Plato, listed in Ast (1835) 3.163. 
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was present. Although Plato is presenting us with his own written account, it 
features serious philosophers who are in search of arguments that, they know, 
have been committed to memory rather than to writing. Whether we take Pla- 
to’s account as having some basis in historical fact, or prefer to regard it as 
philosophic fiction, we are still left with the fact that Plato himself is indicat- 
ing that the Parmenides is about arguments that were once discussed (tovd¢ 
Aoyous, ots ... ÖteA£X0yoov), arguments which Antiphon can recite from mem- 
ory (&mouvynpovevet) and which have not, until now, been written down. If we 
recall Allen’s suggestion that ‘the movement of the whole dialogue is directed 
toward emphasizing and enhancing [the final part’s] importance’?® we may 
now speculate that Plato is, perhaps, trying to do more than just this. He is, at 
least, telling us that what we meet in the Parmenides as a static model of dia- 
lectic has, or had, a live counterpart — what Rowe calls ‘the real thing’. 

The serious philosophers are in search of arguments that were live at the time, 
rather than written accounts. Socrates and his associates, in contrast, wish to hear 
the contents of Zeno’s written work. But even in this case, Socrates uses Zeno’s 
book to launch a philosophic enquiry that ultimately culminates in the conclud- 
ing two thirds of this dialogue, its final part, whose importance the preceding 
parts emphasise and enhance. The introduction thus seems to have a significant 
role to play in giving such emphasis to the last part. It does so, as we have seen, by 
showing that a written account, Zeno’s book, served only as a starting point for 
the significant arguments that the serious philosophers wished to hear. But Plato 
also shows us in the introduction that the serious philosophers, let’s say ‘real phi- 
losophers;?” are in search of arguments that were discussed, rather than accounts 
that have been written, so even when Plato introduces a written account, this is 
just a starting-point for initiating dialectical discussions and arguments — indeed 
the whole dialectical edifice of which the Parmenides is, arguably, a model. 

I have been at pains throughout this chapter to translate Adyot as ‘argu- 
ments’, in the plural. I have avoided the, albeit defensible, practice of Gill and 
Ryan, and other translators too, of translating the Greek plural noun by a sin- 
gular noun in English — ‘discussion’ in the case of Gill and Ryan,58 ‘conversa- 
tion’ in the case of Taylor.39 Allen adopts the practice I favour,*° and renders 


36 Allen (1997) 75. 

37 As Morrow and Dillon (1987) render the phrase para ptAdcogot in their translation of the 
Commentary of Proclus. 

38 In this connection, ‘discussion’ goes back to at least Waddell (1894) 154. 

39  Inthis connection, ‘conversation’ goes back to at least Maguire (1882) 4. 

40 PForthe general background in which this preference may be firmly located, see the end of 
the chapter-concluding paragraph in Kapp (1942) 19. 
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To0ç Adyous oüç SteAEyOyoav as ‘the arguments that once were discussed’! and 
in the light of what I have been arguing, I must prefer his rendering of the text 
rather than the others. If the Ionian visitors are serious philosophers, then it 
makes little sense that they have a strong desire to hear a mere conversation, 
and even if someone insists that this is the case, it is surely the philosophic 
content of the conversation, namely the 2öyot, that they are truly seeking. But 
since Aöyoç and 2öyot have such variety of meanings, even in Plato’s own writ- 
ings,** we must surely ask what sort of Adyot are under consideration here. 
I believe that Plato uses the intricate and elaborate introduction to inform the 
reader, at the earliest possible stage, just what sort of Adyot will be encountered 
in this dialogue. 

Let's digress for a moment and consider Adyot at the beginning of two other 
dialogues. In the Phaedrus, the relish and enthusiasm for 2öyot is evident 
from its earliest lines and persists throughout. Socrates has no sooner met 
Phaedrus than he speculates confidently that ‘Lysias was feasting you with all 
his speeches’ (röv Adywv buds Avotas eiotia), and refers to himself as ‘the one 
in love with speeches’ (tod röv Adywv £pooTo0 )55 and as ‘sick with passion for 
hearing speeches’ (TÖ vooodvtt repi Adywv dxonyv).44 The Adyot here are actual 
speeches, the famous speech writer, Lysias, is in the background, and both 
protagonists have great enthusiasm for such Adyot, and Phaedrus, at least, is 
quite undiscriminating as to their contents. Thus, we are told from the start 
that Adoyot of this attractive nature will feature significantly in the Phaedrus, 
and that neither protagonist will be in any way reluctant to engage with 
them. The Symposium, like the Parmenides, has a narrator, and the famous 
speeches that it contains are again called 2öyot. The opening features the 
request that Apollodorus recount ‘their speeches on love’ (repi Töv Epwttxadv 
Aoywv).45 The narrator opens the dialogue by declaring his preparedness to 
tell the story of what happened, and he shows no reluctance whatsoever at 
any stage. 


41 HA llen (1997) a. As Waddell once put it: ‘In short, it is methodical conversational argument 
on philosophic questions’ (Waddell [1894] 78b, ad locum). 

42 Cİ: the relevant entry in des Places (1964). 

43 -Phdr. 227b6-7, 228c1-2, trans. Rowe (1988). It is easy to misremember this latter phrase as 
referring to Phaedrus, although this is precluded by the natural reading of the preceding 
absolute genitive of which tod röv Adywv épactod is the grammatical subject; but what 
follows leaves no room for any doubt that Phaedrus is really an ‘inveterate speech-lover, 
as Waterfield (2002) xxxviii puts it. Cf. the way he ends up presiding unanimously over the 
proceedings, as natyp tod Adyou, in the Symposium (17705, e6, 194d1, and esp. 199b8-c1). 

44 Phdr. 228b6-7, trans. Waterfield (2002). 

45 Symp. 172b3, trans. Waterfield (1994). 
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Both passages stand in marked contrast to our introduction. In those dia- 
logues we find narrators who are enthusiastic about what they will recount, 
and who are keen to recount it. In the case of the Symposium there is great 
local demand, in Athens, for a recounting of these 2öyot In the case of the 
Parmenides, however, Antiphon is highly reluctant to recount the Adyot, regard- 
ing the process as a major undertaking; and Parmenides himself is similarly 
reluctant, describing the process as a laborious game involving an ocean of 
2öyot, In contrast to the local Athenian interest that we find in the Symposium, 
Adeimantus and Glaucon, half-brothers and companions of the man who can 
recount the famous Adyot, show no interest in them, and can do no more than 
introduce the visitors to their sibling — that is the only help they can offer. Only 
non-Athenians are, apparently, interested in the Aöyot of the Parmenides. 

Thus, we may fairly conclude that the 2öyot that will feature in the Par- 
menides are very different in nature from those in the other two dialogues. We 
know the kind of Adyo that feature in those dialogues and we know that they 
retain their appeal even today. Taylor describes the Symposium as ‘perhaps the 
most brilliant of all Plato’s achievements as a dramatic artist,” and Waterfield 
refers to the Phaedrus as ‘astonishingly rich’.4’ So even in his style and mode 
of presentation Plato seems to be inviting the reader, in those cases, to expect 
very appealing and enjoyable material. Cornford, in contrast, says of the Par- 
menides that ‘the subject matter of the dialogue is, to the last degree, prosaic; 
and it is written throughout in the plainest conversational style, as far removed 
as possible from the lyrical manner of its near neighbour, the Phaedrus’4® 

As already noted, the introduction does not provide any of the philosoph- 
ical material with which the dialogue is concerned, nor does it contribute 
any more than a preamble to the initiation of the overall argument. The phi- 
losophical action, as Allen points out, begins with Socrates’ interrogation of 
Zeno about the contents of his book. Setting aside, for the moment, that the 
mention of Clazomenae might possibly be a reference to Anaxagoras, gener- 
ations of subsequent philosophers would have been quite well able to engage 
with Plato’s Parmenides had it commenced at 127d6. I have already argued that 
the introduction is unlikely to be a mere embellishment - it is far too elaborate 
for that purpose. Indeed, we have already noted the significance of many of its 
details and, furthermore, as Cornford points out, embellishment, and artistry 
of style, are not significant concerns of Plato in this dialogue. 


46 Taylor (1929) 209. 
47 Waterfield (2002) ix. 
48 — Cornford (1939) 64. 
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Plato is taking a lot of trouble here to position the Adyot of the Parmenides as 
very different from those in the other two more artistic dialogues. The more pros- 
aic style of writing, the lack of local Athenian interest, the reluctance of Antiphon 
to recount the Adyot, the fact that the process is a major undertaking, the emphasis 
that the process is oral and involves memory, all point to the challenging nature 
of the material, and emphasise to the reader that these 2öyot are for serious philo- 
sophers. Such a message from Plato to his readers should also give a reader some 
preliminary guidance as to what should be done with this material. Thorough 
study is required and there is a need for repeated hearing. Plato tells the reader 
that the material is daunting, challenging, but very important. The importance 
of the material is emphasised by the fact that serious philosophers have come 
from Clazomenae, perhaps for the sole purpose of hearing 2öyot that were once 
discussed in Athens. But Plato also took the trouble to write down these 2öyot, 
and their setting, and details of the protagonists involved, and how they felt about 
them. This decision shows that Plato wanted to place very strong emphasis in- 
deed upon the importance of these Aöyot. 

When Plato sets their importance alongside their difficulty, I think we must 
assume that he wants his readers to rise to the challenge, without being de- 
terred or discouraged, forge on through the preliminary stages, and tackle the 
formidable final part of the Parmenides. He must want them to summon up 
their own resources and begin to grapple with this difficult material, in spite of 
its relative unpopularity, and the hard work involved. Against this background 
I wish to insist that although the introduction is intricate and extremely nu- 
anced, the details are all highly significant. Plato needs to use a preamble of 
this kind to alert his readers to the sort of dialogue this is, and how they should 
set about coming to terms with it. 


8 Clazomenae 


Because of Anaxagoras prominence in the Phaedo, it is natural for any reader 
of Plato to assume that a mention of Clazomenae constitutes a reference to 
him, its most significant philosopher.t9 Because Anaxagoras’ philosophy was 
opposed to that of the historical Parmenides in certain respects, it is also nat- 
ural to assume that, when Plato considers Parmenides and Eleaticism, some 
consideration of Anaxagoras is to be expected. Brumbaugh speculates that 
there may have been a degree of interest in Anaxagoras in the Academy at the 


49  Forasuccinct statement of this significance, see Laks and Most (2016) 3. 
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time Plato wrote the Parmenides (traditional date of composition 367 B.c.),5° 
perhaps via Eudoxus.*! Miller also regards Anaxagoras’ philosophy as relevant 
to the dialogue,5? and Proclus went so far as to refer to the visitors as disciples 
of Anaxagoras.°? While I accept the arguments of these scholars, and many 
others who have elaborated upon and developed these claims, I wonder if 
there is not, perhaps, a more immediate relevance to the mention of Clazome- 
nae for a citizen of Athens at that time. 

I wish to speculate, in concluding this article that there is one other signifi- 
cant event in the more recent history of Athens that might spring to the mind 
of every Athenian upon mention of Clazomenae. In 387 B.c.,°+ twenty years 
before Plato wrote this dialogue, there was a general treaty of great humiliation 
for most of the Greek world and for Athens in particular. The treaty refers to 
Clazomenae, specifically and prominently, as Xenophon records ‘King Arta- 
xerxes thinks it just that the [Greek] cities in Asia should belong to him, as well 
as Clazomenae and Cyprus among the islands, etc.55 This is the opening of the 
so-called ‘peace of Antalcidas’ (named after the Spartan envoy),°° or the King’s 
Peace of 387 B.c.5” This humiliating treaty would, I suggest, be the first thing 
to come to the mind of any Athenian on hearing a reference to Clazomenae.58 
The depth of feeling against the treaty may be gauged from Isocrates’ Panegyri- 
cus, published in 380 after many years of gestation.59 A particularly sore point 
was the requirement that the treaty be displayed on stone tablets in the sacred 
places: 


He forced us to write it on stone pillars and set them up in the precincts 
of the temples, a much finer victory trophy than all those set up after a 


so Guthrie (1978) 34. 

51 Brumbaugh (1961) 14 and 19-20. He too takes 367 as the year of composition. 

52 Miller (1986) 25-28. 

53 Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, 625.9-10, 626.11-12 (Steel); Morrow and Dillon (1987) 
24, 25. 

54 A year which is the terminus post quem for the foundation of the Academy. See Guthrie 
(1975) 19-20. 

55 Xen. Hell. 5.1.31, trans. Brownson (1918). 

56 This treaty, n én’ AvtaAxidov eipyvy, ‘was a triumph for the Spartans’, as Hornblower (zon) 
233 puts it. Cf. Underhill (1906) 177 on Hellenica 5.1.36. 

57 For important background information and cogent assessment, see Ryder (1965) Ch. 2, 
esp. 27-36 and Appendix r, Cawkwell (1981); Badian (1991). 

58 Especially in view of the rapprochement between Athens and Clazomenae immedi- 
ately before Antalcidas concluded the treaty: see the documentary evidence in Harding 
(1985) 26-27. 

59 Papillon (2004) za, n. s. Here ten years is suggested as the period of composition. 
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battle. For these resulted from minor actions and a stroke of luck, where- 
as the treaty was set up to represent the whole war at the expense of all 
Greece.60 


Isocrates, surely speaking for many Athenians, sees this as a capitulation to 
the old enemy, and a betrayal of the Ionian cities — Clazomenae among them: 


For he has accomplished what none of his ancestors ever could. It is 
agreed by both us and the Spartans that Asia belongs to the King, and he 
has taken such authoritative control of the Greek cities there that he has 
destroyed some and has fortified the citadels of others. All these things 
have come about through our neglect, and not through the power of the 
King.®! 


When Plato begins this dialogue with his account of the visitors from Clazome- 
nae and makes its narrator an Ionian who is presumably back at home in Ionia, 
he may well be touching a raw wound. While Isocrates is aware of the politi- 
cal and reputational issues involved for Athens, Plato may perhaps be drawing 
their attention to a philosophical aspect of all this. The Clazomenean visitors 
arrived in Athens from the eastern extremes of the Greek speaking world, to 
hear Aöyot spoken many years previously by men who came from the western 
extremes of the Greek speaking world. Does Plato see the expansion of Persian 
power, and the associated threat to the cherished independence and prosper- 
ity of the Greek-speaking cities, as a threat to the development and spread 
of philosophy? Isocrates’ great dream was a Greek speaking world politically 
and militarily united against the barbarians, with Athens at its head. Plato fa- 
mously rejected the contrived division of the world into Greek speakers and 
barbarians.6? Perhaps Plato is reminding us that all of these exchanges of phil- 
osophic Adyot take place in a constantly changing political environment which 
also merits serious consideration — but not in this dialogue. 


9 Conclusion 


For those who might doubt the seriousness of Plato’s purpose in the Par- 
menides, the introduction, in my view, constitutes a message Tots evtevEopevors 


60 yTsoc. Paneg. 180, trans. Papillon (2004). 
61 Iöoc. Paneg. 137, trans. Papillon (2004). 
62 Pİ. Plt. 262d-e. 
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that these arguments are to be taken very seriously. I believe that I have pro- 
vided good evidence to support this claim in this chapter. For those who might 
judge the merits of this dialogue based upon their own understanding of 
the general coherence and argumentative unity of Plato’s written text alone, 
I believe that the introduction directs all serious readers to an alternative ap- 
proach, whereby ‘we too take an active part in the argument’® Perhaps, as 
Cornford expressed it, ‘The gymnastic is designed for the students of the Aca- 
demy. They are expected to compare the arguments of each hypothesis with 
those of the others and to find out for themselves the distinctions that must be 
drawn — in fact to go through the very process attempted in the present com- 
mentary’.®* Perhaps Plato intends that his reader should heed the injunction of 
Plotinus: ‘Plato has left “to us” the task of seeking and discovering such things, 
so long as we wish to be worthy of the name “Platonists”.® 
63 McCabe (1996) 7. 
64 GCormnferd (1939) 130. 
65 Plotinus 5.8.4, 52-54: elace Cytely xal dveupioxery, cinep dlğtot THs mooonyoplac payev Elva, as 
cited, in this context/connexion by Gatti (1996) 21. Here Gatti adds her note 43, which 


runs as follows: ‘Cf. V.8.4.52-6. See Charrue (1978) 29’. (= J.M. Charrue, Plotin lecteur de 
Platon, Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1978). 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Prooimion and the Skopos 
Proclus’ Commentary of the Alcibiades 1 


Pauliina Remes 


1 Proclus on the Role of Prooimia 


Proclus is, one might claim, our main source for the Neoplatonic interpretative 
principles used in the exegesis for Plato. As becomes immediately apparent, 
however, he is by no means the first one to have opinions on these issues. Pla- 
tonists had written commentaries since Crantor, that is, as early as the first 
generation after Plato’s own time (Procl., In Ti. 1.76.2 ff.).1 Even as regards the 
significance of the preambles, Proclus’ predecessors had drawn attention to 
possible allegorical interpretations as well as to the impact that Plato’s particu- 
lar choice of persons made to the whole.” In enumerating possible views about 
the roles that Plato’s preambles have, Proclus appeals to the interpretations 
suggested by his predecessors, classifying them, locating and elaborating his 
own view of the matter against this background.? Let us quote one of the main 
sources as regards the understanding of the preludes of the dialogues, in full: 


Ancient commentators have held varying opinions regarding the pre- 
ludes to Plato’s dialogues. Some have not condescended to examine them 
at all, saying that hearers who are genuinely interested in the doctrines 
must come with a previous knowledge of these preliminaries. Others do 
not take them as being random, but see their use in referring to moral at- 
titudes, and take them to teach the structure for the problems addressed 
in the dialogue. Others demand that the interpreter bring the matter of 
the prologue into relation with the nature of the dialogue’s subject. We 


1 Dillon (1999) 207. For pre-Proclean views on preambles, see his immediately following pages, 
208-210. For commentary tradition in general, the multiple works of Han Baltussen are use- 
ful. See e.g. Baltussen (2018). 

2 Itseems that lamblichus had a vital role in the recognition of their significance, as is testified 
by Proclus In Ti. 204.24 ff. For his role in the overall development of the hermeneutical prin- 
ciples of the Neoplatonists, see Tarrant (2017) 27—44. 

3 For the sources that Proclus may be using, see Sedley (2002) 140-149. 
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agree with the last group and shall begin by showing how the subject of 
the dialogue relates to the matter in the introduction. Not that we shall 
neglect the moral stances represented in the dialogue, but in studying 
any Platonic dialogue we must look especially at the matters that are its 
subject and see how the details of the prologue prefigure them. In this 
way we should show that each of them is perfectly worked out, a living 
being harmonious in all its parts, each of them separate, as Plato says in 
the Phaedrus (264c), and bring into harmony with this also what belongs 
to the outlining of moral attitudes. When the preludes are completely 
different from what follows, as in the dialogues of Heraclides of Pontus 
and Theophrastus, it offends every critical ear (Procl., In Prm. col. 658.33- 
659.23; trans. Morrow and Dillon, with some significant modifications).* 


Proclus thus divides the earlier commentators’ views into three main groups: 

1) People who have not examined or commented them at all. This group 
would seem to divide, implicitly, into two groups, into scholars who con- 
sider them to contain just any (random) content not in any essential re- 
lation to the topic of the dialogue, thus unnecessary to read or comment 
upon, and into readers that think that the preambles contain mere pre- 
liminaries that every serious reader of the dialogue should already be 
knowledgeable about. 

2) Readers who think that the usefulness of preambles lies in presentation 
or sketching (hupographeo) of moral attitudes or duties (kathekonta). In 
Stoicism, where the term derives from, these concern the performance 
of actions that are appropriate for human beings.® This is a level of good 
acting below ideal, full intellectual virtue or goodness, and one available 
to less than perfect people. The idea of this interpretative principle is 


4 ‘Enavitéov Öz giç tk rrpoxeikevo, Kal Töcoürov Trpooersov ört THY TaACLaY repi TAV TAatwviKdv 
Teootmiwv Stapdpouc ööğoç £yövrəy, xol Töv [ev etç THY ToUTwY ekétacw odd" öləç xablevTwV 
(Huet ya Xpfivot tadta mooaxnxodtas Töüç TAY Soypatwy Epactac yvyyotovç), Tav dé oddE TOUTWY 
WG ETUXEV AXPOWLEVWV, 6226: THY XpElav AUTAYV Eig xoxövroy Ürtoypopdç dvamELTOVTWY xor 
Thy Teds TA Cytobuevaa ev votç Siadrdyotc oixovopioy SiSacxdvtwy, THv öt xol taita meds viy TOV 
Tpayuatwy gücü, dğtoüvrev tods eEnyytas avayetv, Exduevot xol huets Totrotç mponyouLEvyV 
Toinodueba THY TPOS TA TEdYLATA Tod MpOOLLLIoV TK TPOXEİREVO PEPoLdaY avantvEWv. OD iy 
ovde THS TÖV xo Üyyxövrcy dUEANOOUEY ErloTd&cews. Act yao Ext Töv HAdrovoç Staddywv siç tH 
Todyyoro Şöereetv Staupepdvtws Td Umoxeiueva TH ötüMöyə, xol cxometv dnw¢ xol TA mpoolLiot 
tadta £vepcoviĞerot, xat Ev dnopatver Cdov £x Mdvtwv TAY MEPAV £ooTÖ TLUMWVObV, ExaTTOV 
aTElpyaopevoy, eç adbtos öv Daidow gyal, xol tobtoIg cvvapudttel, xol doa tod TÜTtOU ToUTOD 
TOV xaÖyxövrəy £oTl vö SE MaVTEAs dMdtoLa TH TpooiMLa THY öroyevov elvan, xoğdərep TH TOV 
‘Hpaxretdov tod Hovtixod xol ƏsoppdoTov Siardywv, Macav avid xpicews PEeTExovTa dxoy)y. 

5 This is well argued for in Sedley’s (2002) reading. 
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that the actions and colloquial discussions, persons, and situations pre- 
sented in the preambles contribute to our understanding of what is mor- 
ally appropriate. The word is carefully chosen: it is not katorthoma, ‘right 
action’ ‘virtuous action’ or ‘perfection, but a word that refers to the mo- 
rality at the level of civic, non perfect virtue — the virtue of embodied, 
real human beings we witness in the dialogues. These same interpreters, 
or at least some in the vaguely same group, also seem to think that the 
preambles are relevant for the arrangement or structure (oikonomia) of 
the dialogue to come. 

3) Some readers assess that what, in the dialogue, is inquired into must 
be related to the ‘nature’ (phusis) of the things discussed. This phusis, 
it seems to me, is contrasted with the arrangement or structure men- 
tioned in the previous suggestion. Where the emphasis there is on the 
arrangement of the presented things in the dialogue — the structure of 
the written work — what is underlined here is the nature, character or 
constitution of the thing discussed, the object, phenomenon or theme 
written about. 

Proclus dismisses the first group: preambles that do not have significance for 
the whole dialogue are stylistically worthless. What is in use is the principle of 
benevolence on the part of the commentator. The assumption, as the last lines 
testify, is that Plato could not possibly have done a stylistic blunder of leav- 
ing a part of a dialogue without proper function or role. Of the two remaining 
alternatives, Proclus contextualizes himself in the last group, by saying that 
the things in the preamble refer the subject or explanation (anaptuxis) of the 
dialogue. He then adds two important, although perhaps somewhat different 
ideas about exactly how the preamble relates to the topic of the dialogue. 

One way of capturing the relationship is to say that the preamble portrays or 
represents, (eneikonizo)® the content of the rest of the dialogue. This is, while a 
metaphorical way to approach the issue, nonetheless quite a specific idea: the 
preamble presents, in another form, the same things that will be properly and 
directly discussed later in the dialogue. According to this idea, the preamble 
gives a preview of sorts, and while it may enrich our understanding of the dia- 
logue’s subject matter(s), it does not bring in any larger extra component.’ 
The other way of capturing the relationship, one that is also metaphorical, is 


6 According to Sedley (2002) 134, the word hupographeo, ‘to sketch’, ‘to portray’, seven lines 
earlier is already used by the Anonymous commentary on Plato’s Theaetetus, and with the 
meaning ‘to illustrate’ or ‘to portray’ rather than merely ‘to outline’ or ‘to sketch’. 

7 Dillon (1999) 213 refers to In Ti. 1.29.31 (Diehl), in which Proclus mentions the Pythagorean 
way of introducing scientific instructions first through images or similitudes. 
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that the dialogue as a whole is like a living being (zoon), the unity of which 
requires the totality of its parts.§ Harmony in a literary composition comes 
out of a similar structure, a whole with a harmonious collection of all its parts, 
each of them separate (hekaston apeirgasmenon). Both metaphors emphasise 
the importance of the preamble for the understanding of the whole dialogue. 
Both also employ ideas of holism. A picture, a portrayal or a Gestalt presents 
simultaneously, in a unitary vision, a complex whole of parts. A living being is 
a collection of functionally differentiated parts, all of which are needed for the 
structure and actualisation of the living functions of the animal as a unit. 

The latter metaphor, however, leaves open the possibility that rather than 
representing the unity to come in the later parts of the dialogue in a prelim- 
inary way — by, as it were, giving a possibility of acquainting oneself with the 
contents of the dialogue in an introductory manner — the preamble has its own 
role in the whole dialogue. It would thus not be a synoptic or metaphorical de- 
piction or representation of the whole, but a proper part of that whole. While 
these two approaches may not be opposite in function, the animal metaphor 
covers cases where the preamble contains some extra, additional content not 
discussed elsewhere in the dialogue. By doing so, the animal metaphor allows 
Proclus, further, to say that in his interpretation, option (2) above is actually 
included in his interpretative scheme: the preamble can enclose content rel- 
evant for moral acting. Such content may be typical, or even exclusive, for the 
preamble rather than the main discussion of a dialogue. However, according to 
his third alternative, and the idea that it can encapsulate even the second alter- 
native, the references to moral attitudes and actions in the every-day life situa- 
tions introduced in the preambles do not float free of the remaining dialogue, 
but are connected to, or actually governed by, the real topic of the dialogue. As 
we shall see, Proclus is elsewhere explicit about the idea that a preamble can 
have not merely an illustrative, but also a complementary role. 


2 Proclus on the Skopos and its Relationship to Prooimion 

The passage we have carefully considered speaks rather freely of ‘central top- 
ics’ of the dialogue, with the terminology of ta pragmata, in plural rather than 
singular. This suggests a liberal stance as to how many issues can be the topic 


of one dialogue. However, talking about the nature of the discussed thing, in 
singular, possibly already points towards a central interpretative principle of 


8 As Dillon (1999) points out, this view goes back to Plato’s Phaedrus 264c. 
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the Neoplatonists expressed elsewhere: that of each dialogue having a single 
topic, skopos. That a dialogue has an aim, a fundamental central thesis or sub- 
ject is an idea presupposed already in early commentaries (e.g. Anon. In Tht. 
col, 2). The Neoplatonists saw it as their task to determine, at the opening of a 
commentary, the aim, the usefulness, and the structure or division of the dia- 
logue, as well as, finally, its position in the Platonic corpus.? Let us see the idea 
of the single aim introduced by Proclus in the beginning of the commentary 
on the Parmenides: 


After these preliminaries [the setting of the action, the personages etc.) 
there remains for us the necessity of finding the subject of the dialogue, 
and of seeing how all these elements are related to that single subject, as 
revealed by our argument. For all that we have said was said by way of 
preface to the dialogue and from the perspective of the theory of ideas, 
from which some of our predecessors, as I have said, have given it its title. 
For just as we must proceed upwards from sensible appearance to the in- 
telligible cause, so we must ascend from the circumstances presupposed 
in this dialogue to the single purpose and the single end of the whole 
treatise, and relate to this, so far as we can, the other details — the persons, 
the occasion, the setting — that we have previously considered on their 
own account (Procl. In Prm. 630.15-28; trans. Morrow and Dillon).1° 


What Proclus has given before this passage is an allegorical interpretation 
of the elements in the preamble." His first interpretation of its contents is 
already heavily Neoplatonic in tone — or as he himself says in the quote, it 
is directed to people that want to satisfy their desire for the realm of beings, 
the Ideas. He does not, then, proceed in a pedagogical way of starting with 


9 See also Taki 2012, esp. 183-184, who points out that Alcibiades 1 commentary is particular 
in so far as Proclus not only argues for it, but seems to apply the skopos idea fairly system- 
atically, through for example relating the conclusion of separate arguments within the 
dialogue to the overall skopos. 

10 (AZMI epi öv THS Ötcoxevilç TOV TeayUdTwV Kal THY TETTAPwWV TUVOvEIHY Kal THS TÖV 
Tpocwmwy taEEWS xol dvaroyias 7pöç TK EV TH TavTt, TOİÇ and Tod Epi THY İSeöv Adyou 
BovAopevots Oewpetv xol Suvapevots TH Övrü KATA THY AdTAV Exaota TRELY, tava vö eloyyevo, 
Toürov öz huty mpodtatetaypevov, dvaryxata Aowmdv Eotw 1) Tod cxon0d Grats xol 7) Esopio, 
TAS ÖİTOVTOL Tata 7TPÖÇ TÖV Eva TUVHETHTAL TOD StaAdyou cxomdv, öv öy pyivy) ö Adyos: daa yap 
Tpoeimouey, Eig TH MPCOIULA TOD SiaAdyou ŞAzroovreç Elouev, nal TOUS TEP! röv ISEdV Aöyovç, 
ag’ dv xol errypape adtdv twvEc, wc slpyyrot, TAY EuTpogGev HElwoav. 

ıı On Proclus’ literary theory and aesthetics more generally, inclusive of allegorical interpre- 
tation and many useful references, see Sheppard (2017) 276-289; Tarrant (2017). 
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something easy, like ethical topics, and then advancing to interpret the pre- 


amble from a more demanding, metaphysical point of view. Rather, given that 


a reader interested in Parmenides is already a lover of intelligible, true being, 


Proclus starts with offering an allegorical reading that pleases such a reader. 


The second reading is thereby not more metaphysical or challenging in tone, 


but, rather, more disciplined as regards methodology: next one must deter- 


mine the single aim or subject of the dialogue, and then to approach at the 


same preamble from the point of view of that topic, rather than with a freely 


allegorising mind. 


Using such a strict hermeneutical principle, Proclus is bound to end up with 


a different interpretation of the meaning of the prologue. This combination of 


two profound but different interpretations is methodologically quite intrigu- 


ing. As John Dillon points out, it seems that Proclus is fairly liberal as to the 


number of possible interpretations that a preamble may have.!? This leaves 


open the perhaps modern idea that our inability to know Plato’s exact inten- 


tion allows us to offer several, perhaps even several equally good, interpreta- 


tions of some sections of them. Such liberality need not go against the overall 


late ancient tendency of being dogmatic about the core of Platonic philosophy, 


but could concern merely the ways that these central ideas are visible in illus- 


trative, metaphorical or allegorical parts of the dialogue. 


Elsewhere, however, Proclus does seem to commit himself to a more rigid 


methodological idea, one according to which determining the skopos of the 


dialogue is a key to understanding the meaning of the preambles. Let us again 


look at the main source in full: 


12 


The introductions to the dialogues of Plato accord with their overall 
aims and have not been invented by Plato for the sake of dramatic charm 
(for this manner of composition is far beneath the exalted mind of the 
philosopher) nor do they aim at mere accurate narrative, as some have 
considered; for it is neither plausible nor at all possible that every event 
or saying in the order in which they happen should be selected with a 
view to the single end aimed at by the works of Plato; but, as it is the 
opinion of our guides and has been fairly considered by us elsewhere, 
these circumstances depend on the general purpose of the dialogues: on 
the one hand the subject matter in fact or word is adapted to the imme- 
diate aim, while on the other hand what is wanting for the completion 
of the theory proposed is fulfilled; but all together, as in an initiation, 


Dillon (1999) 217. 
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have reference to the overall achievement of the objects of enquiry. This, 
then, in my opinion, is the view which Plato offers us in this dialogue 
and I think he neatly shows through the very first verbal encounter 
the whole object of the composition (Procl. In Alc. I, 18.ı3-ı9.1o/ trans. 
Westerink and O'Neill). 


In this context, Proclus sets out, first, to deny two possible alternative func- 
tions of the preambles, in order to establish that they are significant for the 
main theme of each dialogue. He dismisses two alternatives derived from an- 
cient discussions on literary criticism: it is not conceivable that the preambles 
are there for a mere dramatic charm, for that kind of composition is not suit- 
able for the philosophical context and audience. The view dismissed is what 
Eratosthenes said about poetry, according to Strabo (1.2.3).!* Homeric poems 
are not about learning, but about charming or leading the soul (psuchagogia). 
Proclus is not fond of the other alternative either, the one that Eratosthenes 
objected to, namely that preambles could be, like poetry, instructive (didaska- 
lia), to contain some facts that were useful to learn. Eratosthenes objected to 
such facts — historia — in Homer, taking up examples that proved that, for in- 
stance, in matters of geography, Homer did not always get it right, presumably 
because he did not consider such correctness to be important for composition 
of the poems. In the case of Plato’s preambles, the analogical facts would be 
the actual people, in the actual setting and discussion that took place, and the 
real order in which people spoke. Proclus now puts the principle of one sko- 
pos governing the content of the preambles into use: given that the preambles 
are significant or illustrative of the one main telos of the dialogue as a whole, 
it seems impossible that any course of real events or discussions could have 
served in this role. The possibility of the preambles being selected from within 


ı3 Tü rpooikto tov TAatwvucdy ÖtöMöyty cuvddet mpog tobs ddoucg adtdv oxoroüç, Kal odte 
Spapatucfs Evexa poxoywylas geyoyydviyrat TH TActwvi (réppw yao got 6 vpöreeç obtos Tic 
TVYYEAGIS Tis Tod PrAogdqon pLEeyaAoppoavvys) odtE THs totoplas otoydZeTa övüç, WoTEP 
tives OmetdAypaaiv: odte yao zti6oyöv Eotw 006” SAwe Suvatdv, &navta £Ğfiç and TOV yeyovétwv 
H Enlevtwv Aap BerverBat mpd¢ tHY (19) Llav Tav TTAatwwcdv cvyypappatwy TEedelwow: 207 
donee xol tots nuEtEpotc Soxel xofyyeyöot xol flv ev HAAoIC gevptoç örekvyorot, THS SANS 
TOV Stardywv eEjptytat xol tadta mpolecews, nal TK LEV Ex TÖv UTOKELLEVWV TEAYLATWV 1) 
Adywv cvvapydCetat mpd TOV TAPdVTA oxortöv, TH SE TEAELoOTAL THY £22eirövroy Eig THY THS 
Tpoxeuevç ewplas cuUMANEWOW, ÖRöü dé mévte KabdmEp Ev TEAETH Td THY SAY everyeTau 
TÖv Gytovpévw Terciwow. todto dy obv pot Soxet xol öv Toro TH SlaAdyw mpotetvelv Hut 6 
ITAdroy To ddypa, xol nord Exidervovat ÖV adtis THs Mewtiotys emiBorhs Töv Adywv TOV 
obpravta Tod Yekupatos oxomdv. 

14 Asalready noted by Dillon (1999) 2u. 
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past, real events or histories is overruled by a commitment to the idea that 
the preambles are governed by the skopos of the dialogue. The preambles are 
carefully structured; they are composed with a view of the telos of the whole 
dialogue. They are not reports of real events that took place that the remaining 
text would then be forced to follow. The order of priority is the main dialogue 
and its skopos first, the construction and content of the preamble following 
upon it. 

Proclus next establishes two ways in which the preamble is related to the 
skopos. First, the things discussed in the preamble, and the words used, are 
adapted or harmonised (sunharmozo) with the skopos of the dialogue as 
a whole. They are artistic inventions, the content and order of exposition 
of which serves the overall theme of the dialogue. Second, the preambles 
have a role in making the dialogue full or complete, and its theory or enqui- 
ry as complete as possible. The strong vocabulary connected to teleology 
establishes the skopos as not merely an overall theme, but an argumentative- 
philosophical aim (telos) that the dialogue serves (see also 10.17—19). It further 
contrasts, most likely, with the view that Proclus started with, namely 
the idea of a written work as something that merely charms or entertains: the 
content of these works, preambles included, are chosen for a philosophical 
purpose, rather than randomly anything that might please the listener/ 
reader. 

It remains to be seen in which way, if any, these principles are visible 
in the actual commenting on a Platonic dialogue. In the following part we 
shall examine one example, Proclus’ commentary on Alcibiades 1. Before 
going to this evidence, a more speculative word. There are two indications 
in these programmatic-methodological reflections that suggest that some- 
thing in the internal order of the preamble might be significant for the order 
or content of the rest of the dialogue. In the very first passage, we saw the 
word oikonomia being used, and I suggested that it refers to the structure of 
the text, as opposed to the subject matter or nature of the things to be stud- 
ied. There would, thus, seem to be two preoccupations, one with the nature 
of the things, the real object of study, and another with the order of expo- 
sition. In the last quote, Proclus seems to consider that the structure of the 
preambles and the order of the events narrated there are significant for the 
interpretation. The possibility that these events and discussions could have 
been real, is set aside on the grounds that in such a case their order would 
have hardly suit the dialogues’ main discussion. This implies a certain belief 
on the function and role of the preambles: they do not just convey, in a gen- 
eral or evocative fashion, something missing or related as regards the topic 
of the dialogue. Whatever it is that they illustrate or add is done carefully. 
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Even the order! of the events and the things said in the preambles might 
matter. 


3 Alcibiades 1: Self-knowledge 


In the ears of a contemporary reader, Alcibiades T/6 might be said to be a dia- 
logue without a proper preamble: we are not told the context in which the dis- 
cussion of Socrates and Alcibiades takes place. No houses or outdoor settings 
mentioned, no festivities or homecomings from battles indicated, and no dis- 
tancing through relating the dialogue as a second- or third-hand knowledge. In 
the Alcibiades, the discussion begins instantly, through Socrates addressing Al- 
cibiades. Yet the first exchanges between Socrates and Alcibiades do not jump 
into the topic of the dialogue, self-knowledge, immediately. Rather, Socrates 
famously asserts himself as the one true lover among all Alcibiades’ lovers and, 
moreover, the only lover who can be genuinely advantageous for Alcibiades 
and his political ambitions (103a1-105a4). There is, thereby, a kind of introduc- 
tion, before the proper treatment to follow. Both Proclus and a later commen- 
tator, Olympiodorus, divide the dialogue into 3 proper parts (the diairesis of 
the dialogue): refutation (elenktikon); exhortation (protreptikon); midwifery 
(maieutikon; Proclus In Alc. 1.18-14.23, apparently following Tamblichus opin- 
ion, Olymp. In Alc. 1.5-7 Westerink). The first of these only starts at 106b, and 
thus we may think of 103a-106b as a preamble. Olympiodorus does not call it 


ıs Dillon (1999) 214 refers to a passage in which we see a sensitivity of Proclus towards dif- 
ferences between what is written in the sense of constructed, and what may have really 
happened, in the Parmenides (In Prm. 624.20 ff.), where four conversations are mentioned 
in the prologue, starting from a discussion that supposedly took place (cuvoveta 1) adta 
TEPlEXOUTA TA KUPLA TPOTWIA xol THY TEWTYY oxyyyiyy TOV Adywv) to three reports of it, the 
last of which is a narrative (aphegematikos) already far removed from the actual conversa- 
tion. In the Parmenides, given that all of these are part of the setting written by Plato, they 
play a role of being like true realities (he peri pragmata homoiotes), allowing metaphysical 
interpretations. In our context, Proclus differentiates more simply between real conversa- 
tions and different levels of reports of them, the latter of which need not follow the exact 
way in which the original conversation took place. It is thereby possible that when he 
elsewhere in the same commentary systematises different readings (our first text above), 
he again shows sensitivity to the designed structure of the work on the one hand and the 
structure of what could possibly really have happened on the other. 

16 This dialogue was for a long time thought to be inauthentic, but has recently become a 
subject of renewed interest. E.g. Denyer (2001); Renault and Tarrant (2015). It should be 
mentioned that it never occurred to the Neoplatonists to doubt the authenticity of Alc. 1. 
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a preamble, but in Proclus’ commentary it does become explicit that the parts 
that precede the elenchus are considered to be a prooimion. 

The preamble of this dialogue, he says, is concise and compressed (131.15). 
Proclus even argues that the themes of the preamble are picked up by the 
author in the end of the dialogue, by recalling the discussions about love that 
the dialogue begins with: ‘Therefore both the introduction to the conversa- 
tion and the conclusion are full of the science of love, and all that lies be- 
tween, affords very considerable indication of the setting of Socrates’ activity 
according to this genre’ (Procl. In Alc. 30.1-4.). Given the introductory role 
of the whole dialogue, as an invitation to, and motivation for, philosophis- 
ing, Socratic-Platonic type of teaching is highlighted not only in the pream- 
ble but throughout the dialogue, to finally bring things together in Socrates’ 
final words. 

To understand how the preamble connects with the main dialogue, we need 
to know what the dialogue, according to Proclus, is about. The skopos is estab- 
lished in the very first sentences of the commentary: 


The most valid and surest starting-point for the dialogues of Plato, and, 
practically for the whole of philosophical consideration, is, in our opin- 
ion, the discerning of our own being. If this is correctly posited, we shall 
in every way, I think, be able more accurately to understand both the 
good that is appropriate to us and the evil that fights against it (1.3-7, 
trans. Westerink and O'Neill).!” 


In Proclus’ interpretation, the topic of the dialogue is self-knowledge, and self- 
knowledge in a particular setting. First, Proclus is committed to the idea of 
levels of being, and brings strongly forward the idea that for beings on each 
different level, a different kind of perfection must be assigned. For example, 
the good of the soul is according to intellect, the good of the body according 
to nature, and the perception of gods is different from that of angels (1.9—4.2, 
esp. at 3.14). Proclus thereby locates the dialogue’s concern over the right 
object of care of the self in his Neoplatonic, wider hierarchy of different things, 
in which the appropriate perfection of each kind of thing follows upon its na- 
ture and ontological status. As we can see, this is indeed first and foremost a 
theory about kinds of beings, and the value hierarchy that these beings form. 


ır Töv IAsrovucöy diardoywv xol mons, we eimety, vi)ç piXocöqov fewplas dpyiy xuplwtdtyy 
xol Şağonorduy elvan vouiZopev THY THs EaUTdV öüctoç Sidkyvwow. tabtys yap dpc brotebet- 
oy xol TO dyo86v TO rpocfixov Hut Kal TO TOUTHW KöXÖgeyov KAKOV TAVTWS TOU KaTALAOEtV 
axpBéotepov Suvyoopeba. 
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Perfection is governed by the nature of the type of thing in question.!® How- 
ever, according to Proclus the diversity of perfectionism goes even further: he 
talks about the good of each thing, and each partial soul (psuchai merikai; 
34-14). There may, thus, be individual perfection, in accordance with person- 
al characteristics of individual souls. 

Second, from this hierarchy and diversity of the ways that perfection can 
happen follows therapeutic-epistemic consequences. Care of the self — anoth- 
er potential candidate for the main theme of the dialogue — depends upon rec- 
ognition of the kind of thing to be cared for. Questions about the proper kind 
of care cannot be separated from questions about being or essence: knowledge 
of the nature of the object of care is the key to the right kind of caring. (This 
is a version of the Socratic commitment to priority of definition: you need to 
know the thing itself in order to say anything else about it). This has two-fold 
repercussions for what happens in the dialogue. On the one hand, Socrates has 
Alcibiades admit that the care for worldly possessions, for example, cannot 
coincide with care of his self, since these are the possessions that his body 
uses, and thus nowhere near his own nature. On the other hand, it makes, in 
the eyes of Neoplatonic commentators, understandable why Socrates starts 
approaching Alcibiades the way he does. The Socrates of this dialogue is no 
stingray or gadfly, but a very cautious man. This Socrates recognises that ‘all 
youth is given to controversy and contention’ and must therefore be cautiously 
approached, through conjectures rather than affirmation (23.14-18). Moreover, 
the method has to be one that appeals to his personal values and motivations, 
however flawed: his, even in comparison to his peers, remarkable power hun- 
ger and sense of self-contentment. A proper care of the soul of Alcibiades must 
take into account his particular kind of soul and its present condition, and ad- 
just the beginning of the discussion to them. (Procl. In Alc. 28.10-11; made even 
more explicit by Olymp. In Alc. 24.13-14).!9 

In considering just by what means the dialogue accomplishes this, Proclus 
offers us yet another holistic metaphor, that of cosmos. This produces another 
kind of division of a dialogue, one not according to parts of the exposition, but 
a division into explanatory parts. Each dialogue is like a cosmos, possessing 
the parts that the cosmos possesses: the good, the intellect, the soul, the form 
(eidos), and the underlying substrate or matter (hupokeimenon; hule). Applied 
to the case of a literary work, this yields the following: the good is the aim 


18 It has further been suggested that even Socrates is located in this hierarchy, as the nous 
aiding the psuché of Alcibiades. Griffin (2014) 98-99; Ambury (2014) ın. 

ı9 _ For the neoplatonic commentators on Plato’s person-sensitive method, see Layne (2014); 
Renauld (2014); Remes (forthcoming). 
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of the dialogue. In Alcibiades 1, the telos is conformity to the divine. Intellect 
in this dialogue amounts to self-knowledge, and the soul-level is found in the 
demonstrations and syllogisms leading to that state. Form and substrate are 
the literary means that act as vehicles for these philosophical goals. By form 
Proclus wants to capture the literary style and everything connected to stylistic 
ability, and by matter the persons and moment (kairos) chosen as well as plot 
or ‘play’ (hupothesis; 10.4-13). 

A couple of things stand out within this description of unity. In Proclus’ 
system, we do not encounter an opposition between metaphysical and eth- 
ical, but a division between the literary work inclusive of its means, and the 
ethical-metaphysical telos for which it is written. The explanandum is a real 
written work, and the explanans can be roughly divided into three: its literary 
features, its content (here demonstrations and the topic of self-knowledge), 
and the ultimate te/os that the whole aims at (here godlikeness). These aspects 
are hierarchically organised according to the general Neoplatonic order of pri- 
ority, leaving the literary aspects a place on the lower levels of this explanatory 
scheme. Yet, the kind of holism advocated is inclusive. According to this pas- 
sage, items that typically feature in preambles, like persons and particularised 
time of the discussion, are not mere additions or images of the whole, but a 
necessary part that makes the whole what it is. According to this division, they 
play a functional part in an explanatory scheme that produces the end result 
that is the literary work of this kind. Just as form needs matter for its (embod- 
ied) actualisation, so stylistic means need a substrate. In the dialogues, this 
substrate is the persons in the dramatised setting and moment chosen. But this 
literary composition would not be understandable, nor functional, if it did not 
serve an end, a purpose for which the dialogue is written. In Alcibiades 1 this is 
the self-ennobling kind of self-knowledge. 

The preamble, then, is written in order to introduce the real meaning of the 
Delphic exhortation: to reveal us our nature (phusis). The dialogue will pro- 
ceed doing so by using the demonstrative methods that philosophy enables 
(19.11-15). In Proclus’ view, self-knowledge requires a two-fold reversion: first in 
and then up; or, towards our existing reality (or substance), and then towards 
our perfection (huparxis, teleiosis; Proclus In Alc. 18.4-7), already indicated in 
the preliminary portions of the dialogue: ‘Now, the very introduction turns the 
youth toward himself, makes him scrutinise his pre-existing notions, and along 
with the reversion upon himself elevates him to the vantage point of Socratic 
knowledge’ (19.15-18). Proclus restates a similar idea slightly later: 


Making this clear, then, from the introduction, the discussion on the 
one hand leads Alcibiades round from the life that tends outward to the 
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investigation of himself, and on the other calls him up from consider- 
ation of himself to the love of Socratic knowledge. For to long to learn 
the reasons for Socrates’ behaviour is to become a lover of the knowledge 
pre-present in him (21.2-7, trans. Westerink and O’Neill).2° 


From the preamble onwards, then, the interlocutor is invited to think about 
himself. Socrates does not start, immediately, with any doctrine about the na- 
ture of our selves, or theoretical discussion on the proper object of self-care, 
but turns Alcibiades’ attention from his political ambitions, his family and its 
fortunes etc. to himself. It is Socrates unrelenting love of Alcibiades soul rather 
than his perishing looks or fortunes that draws the youth towards his real self. 
Yet for the purposes of self-improvement, self-reversion understood as an 
inward turn is not enough. What is needed is also a turn towards the higher 
principles of goodness and knowledge. It is here that Socrates’ person and be- 
haviour, and not merely his pedagogical skills, becomes important. As a phe- 
nomenon, his unwavering love, love that flourishes even without recognition 
and reward, and one not primarily governed by bodily infatuation, is anom- 
alous in the Athenian context. It is through understanding the reasons and 
intellectual commitments behind this behaviour that Alcibiades will come 
closer to understanding the object of self-knowledge and the whole hierarchy 
of being. 

In all this, I wish to argue, Proclus is helpful to any reader of Alcibiades I. 
One may always disagree over the details, and complain about the Neoplatonic 
way of bringing hierarchies of being and value into everything. Yet he draws 
attention to undeniably interesting aspects of the preamble: the particularities 
of Socrates’ way to appeal to Alcibiades; the Platonic commitment to priority 
of definition, as here freely applied to the priority of determining the object 
of self-knowledge before that of self-care; the gradual movement in discus- 
sion from worldly matters and aspirations to appeal to soul and intellect, to 
mention a few. 

What Proclus does next may from our point of view seem less convincing, 
and certainly imports a lot from other dialogues, themes not directly present 
in the Alcibiades 1. While there is no allegorical interpretation suggested — the 
interpretations of this preamble and dialogue happen fairly close to the text — 
Proclus sees even more hierarchies rising. Along the ontological and norma- 
tive hierarchies, he suggests a hierarchical system of types of knowledge and 


20 Tatta totvov Ex mpooimiwy evdencvbuevoc 6 Aöyoç dd Lev THS EavTod xatavoncews sİç TOV 
Zowta tho Xoxporixfiç emiothuys dvaxorcirat td yao aitiav nobjoou padetv Ov mpdrtet 
Laxpatys, EoaomHy eott yeveoOat tic Ev adTH Mpotmapyovons EmtoTHUNS. 
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language. In short, the idea is to tease out all the repercussions of Plato’s Divid- 
ed Line (Resp. 6.509d-511e), together with some insights from the Cratylus (e.g. 
397b), to the effect that there are things of which stable knowledge and stable 
language is possible, and language which must remain conjectural (eikastikos), 
because of the nature of the things discussed. The former revolves around the 
irrefutable and immutable objects of knowledge, the latter treats the things 
that come to be and pass away, and are therefore captured by conjectural ex- 
pressions (21.9—-22.15). The latter kind of language usage explains, for Proclus, 
partly the instances where Socrates appears less than secure of what he is say- 
ing. This insecurity is not a mark of indeterminate knowledge or ignorance on 
his part but of choosing the proper level of language to proper kind of things 
captured with it (22.15—-23.7). 


4 Alcibiades 1: Love 


Thematically, there is one theme that appears in the preamble that does not 
feature, really, in the dialogue to come, namely love. The dialogue starts with 
Socrates’ announcement that he was the first man to love Alcibiades (103a1), 
instead of launching, immediately, the main theme of self-care and self- 
knowledge. In this respect, the preamble does introduce an ethical-therapeutic 
discussion that is missing from the later parts of the dialogue. This theme is 
different kinds of love, starting from the contrast of Socrates’ own unwaver- 
ing love for Alcibiades, and that of the suitors that he sent packing and that 
stopped pursuing him. One might therefore think that this corroborates the 
second reading in the division above, the one according to which the pream- 
bles treat kathekonta: what is an appropriate kind of love from an older man 
towards a youth? What could and should a youth expect from his suitors? How 
to deal with political ambitions, and what kind of help and guidance to accept? 

Proclus devotes a lot of space to discuss love, but it must immediately be 
recognised that he does not see it separate either from the figure of Socrates 
and his activities, or from the skopos of the whole dialogue. As far as Socra- 
tes is concerned, Proclus divides his knowledge or science (episteme) into 
three: dialectics, elicitation or maieutic, and erotic. In this dialogue, he both 
manifests love, and practices philosophical argumentation and elicitation ‘in 
a loving manner’ (erotikos; 27.14—28.10).?! Love is the power that takes the soul 
upwards, and the task of the teacher is to rouse this upward movement in the 


21 See also Ambury (2014) 113. 
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interlocutor. An exemplification of the particularly loving kind of Socratic care 
is his person-sensitive method: his argumentation is not unloving, but appeals 
to each person in a manner suited to that character, perfecting everyone ac- 
cording to his rank (28.10-11; 29.5-7). 

Proclus goes then on, in following pages, to build a whole order or ranking 
of different kinds of love, in accordance to his system of orders of being. While 
we need not here engage in the details of Neoplatonic systematisation — not 
much of it seems relevant for the analysis of the original dialogue — it is crucial 
to note that love is not a phenomenon confined to the level of ordinary moral 
problems. As we know already from the Symposium, it extends to higher levels, 
and motivates knowledge seeking. It can — and should — be directed to good- 
ness and beauty beyond the bodily. The higher kinds of love, moreover, are 
explanatorily prior: the lower level phenomena are not truly understandable 
without the higher levels. This means that any discussion on the level of kathe- 
konta is not self-standing: it will remain incomplete without going to the true 
causes of embodied phenomena. 

There is one hierarchical distinction, the details of which Proclus teases out 
elegantly, and which will ultimately show the connection between moral and 
political decision-making of ordinary kind, and the deeper metaphysical layers 
of the dialogue. This is the division into divine and vulgar love, as exemplified 
by Socrates and the suitors. Vulgar lovers are needy, dependent, and not self- 
sufficient, while divine lovers are self-sufficient and cause of admiration and 
amazement. Vulgar lover is interested only in bodily beauty and gratification, 
and loses interest, while divine lover continues to care, for he cares of the soul, 
not just of body. The former lover is fickle, the latter stable. One is constantly 
bothering, the other talking only when needed. The vulgar lover embodies 
everything that is indeterminate and disintegrated, while the divinely inspired 
lover stands for unity, goodness and true beauty (34.36.20). The last sugges- 
tion is as close to allegorical interpretation of the persons in the preamble as 
this commentary comes: Socrates is likened to the Unity and Goodness of the 
One, the suitors to disintegration of things material. 

Now, all these contrasts (self-sufficient-dependent, unified-disintegrated, 
stability-fickleness) feature either explicitly or implicitly in the preamble, and 
they all point forward or allude to the central ideas forthcoming in the discus- 
sion on self-knowledge. The preamble, Proclus says later, embraces the rea- 
sons or causes (aitiai) of the whole conversation (131.16). It paves the road for 
the main division in the dialogue. This is the identification of the soul and its 
best part with the real self, and the body as the belonging of the soul, rather 
than a symmetric and equally important part of who we are. The main division 
leaves for the things that have to do with clothing and looks, as well as other 
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worldly possessions and instruments a place one step further removed from 
proper object of self-care. They are mere belongings of ‘the belonging’ (the 
body; Alc. 1 128a-e — to which the extant part of Proclus’ commentary does not 
reach). In the Alcibiades, the understanding of this ontological division, and 
the dependency hierarchy it forms, is the source of right kind of self-care.?? 
This division lies at the heart of the difference between vulgar and divinely 
inspired ways of loving, but is not presupposed by them within the literary 
composition. Proclus states that the hypocrisy of the vulgar lovers, and the way 
in which their love merely busies with images rather than real things, would 
be immediately revealed if one proceeded to see how the dialogue determines, 
later, the true nature of human being (tis ho alethinos estin anthropos, 37.1). 
The message of the preamble, then, is clarified by what is to come, and gets 
its explanation in the proper parts of the dialogue. But it does not presuppose 
knowledge of those issues for being compelling. And besides introducing these 
themes obliquely, it further enforces this distinction by showing its practical 
repercussions: a misidentified selfhood leads to flawed human relationships. 
In the explanatory analysis, however, the later introduced metaphysical dis- 
tinction enjoys priority. 


5 Conclusion 


Proclus’ understanding of what a prooimion is is relatively wide: it does not 
have to be a proper frame story in the sense of being clearly detached, by per- 
sons and location, from the discussion to follow. Given that he treats the first 
four Stephanus pages of the Alcibiades I as a prooimion, we may conclude that a 
prooimion presents a narrative or thematic discussion that sets it apart, by per- 
sons and location, but sometimes merely by content, from the following, longer 
discussion. He considers alternative ways in which this divergent content of a 
preamble is connected to that of the rest of the dialogue, underlying the idea 
that a dialogue is an organic unity, and the preamble a part of this whole. He 
is relatively liberal as to the way that preambles balance the whole — either 
by providing an image of what will come, or by complementing with ethical 
problems not discussed later in the dialogue. Importantly, both his own meth- 
odological remarks and his treatment of the Alcibiades 1 reveal that any com- 
plementary element that the preamble provides must not just add. The added 
element must be governed by the skopos, the ultimate aim of the dialogue. 


22 [have argued for this elsewhere, see Remes (2013) 270-301. 
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There are at least two reasons for this: first, this is what it means to have a 
proper literary style. A preamble that discussed an interesting theme, but a 
theme entirely unconnected from what the rest of the dialogue is preoccupied 
with, one not governed by its overall purpose, would lack the kind of unity 
that is demanded of a literary work in this interpretative tradition. A good lit- 
erary work has functional differentiation that forms a unity. Second, there is a 
good philosophical reason to connect the theme introduced in the preamble 
to what will appear later in the dialogue. Any proper treatment of moral prob- 
lems, while apparently connected to the embodied lives and contingencies of 
the sensible-material realm, will happen by philosophical study of a deeper 
sort. A true moral development does not come about by following rules, or by 
learning by example (even when the example is as glorious as Socrates him- 
self). It requires dialectical exercises, philosophical concept-clarification, and 
a grasp of some ontological truths, like the distinction between the real self, 
the belonging, and the belonging of belonging in the Alcibiades 1. These are the 
true causes explanatory for the discussed views of love and ambition. 

The preambles containing matter pertaining to kathekonta are governed by 
the philosophical aims of the dialogue. A dialogue can be understood through 
a unified explanatory scheme not unlike Aristotle’s four causes, but one that is 
thoroughly Neoplatonised. In it, literary means as well as persons, settings and 
the plot are understood through the notions of formal and material causation, 
whereas the thematic content discussed by Socrates and his interlocutor(s) 
points to the vertical causes of the Neoplatonic scheme. On the lower level of 
the latter are argumentative strategies such as syllogisms, which connect to 
and function at the level of the soul. In the Alcibiades I, the purpose of these is 
to secure true self-knowledge, which connects to the level of Intellect. And the 
whole is governed by even higher, ultimate telos or good: that of godlikeness. 
These vertical causes take a shape of a real object through being materialised 
in a literary work with a carefully designed arrangement, and a substrate of real 
or realistic persons and situations. In this framework, prooimion forms a part of 
both a literary and an explanatory unity. 
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